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EARLY YEARS AND FIRST STAGES OF TUELIC LIFE 



Walpole was born in August 1676. He came fifth 
among nineteen children bom to Mr. Robert Walpole, a 
country gentleman of Norfolk, of good estate and ancient 
lineage. The founder of the family had come over ivith 
William of Normandy, and the stock had shoivn its 
vigour by an unbroken descent in the male lino for no 
fewer than eighteen generations. Walpoles had been 
knights of the shire as far back as Edward IL Edward 
Walpole, grandfather of the future minister, sat in the 
Convention Parliament of 1660. He is said to have ac- 
quired a respectable character for eloquence and weight ; 
ho voted for the restoration of Charles II, and he was 
made a Knight of the Bath. Robert, his son, was 
in Parliament from the Revolution until his death in 
1700. An active Whig in politics, ho was a man of 
marked prudence and credit in his private conduct. A 
good name in those days was not incompatible with a 
jovial temper and much steady di-inldng. Mr. Walpole 
was fond of sport, fond of farming and business, and 
fond of plenty of company and plenty of Nottingham 
ale. He always took care of his money. An old book, 
5 B 
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o( solid ittd'gmcnl with coinxminding amlntion, which 
fitted him to rule a kingdom, and to Uihe Ivis jdaco 
among the {oremost men in Kurojnx, 

In tlic summer ol 1700 he married Miss Cuthcriiio 
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Shorter, a grand -daughter of Sir John Shorter, once 
Lord Uayor of London. The lady brought him beauty, 
good maunei-s, aud a fortune. Before the end of the year 
ins father died at the early ago of fifty, and Eobert 
Walpole came into tlio estate. Nearly the whole of 
it lay in the county of Norfolk, and as it was then let, 
the rent-roll amounted to something over two thousand 
pounds a year. The property carried with it a couple of 
pocket boroughs, Castle Rising and Lynn. Mr. Walpole 
was at once (January 1701) elected for the first of them, 
rendered vacant by his father’s decease, and ho retained 
the seat until the death of King William. In 1702, on 
the accession of Queen Anne, ho was rotumed for Ljuin 
Regis ; he continued to sit for the same borough without 
interruption until his fall from power forty years later. 
It is sometimes said that the advance of democracy has 
destroyed this stability of relation between representa- 
tives and constituents ; but it is worth noting that two 
members of the existing House of Commons (1889) have 
held what are virtually the s.amc seats ■without a break, 
one of them for fifty-nine yearn, and the other for fifty- 
four. 

The moment of Walpole’s entrance upon parliamentary 
life was one of critical importance in national history. 
The gre;it question which had been opened and provi- 
sionally closed by the events of 1 688, was whether the 
English monarchy should bo limited and Protestant, or 
absolute, Catholic, and dependent on France. The work 
of the Revolution may seem at this distance of time to 
have been out of danger by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Even if it were true that the bulk 
of the nation had made up its mind, .this is not always a 
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^iiaratiU e a<rvin^l surjin'o, ami S'jt-ui.'-I KccMcr.t, S-S 
inculfcui o( (lur own j^onfratiou tnay tcrv'O to i'lio'v. 
Imiico in lt-7S had ins.do u]> ii5 mind {or a IicjinWic, 
ycl only a ^lorsonal capric*\ or Ftiiblwrn jirincijdr, in 
Comte du Chanibord saitd rranco from a ie^isimi'u 


rc-toration. 'llic calaiuilv oi a rc.-Aoration 

in langland n aa only avoided \>y the ragAcity and the 
re--ulution, firr-t of the king, ami then of the IVidg leaders. 

Walpole joined the Whigs in Fupporting/lhe Act 
of Settlement., hut ho ia not knotvn to have taken 
p.art in debate. I'orsonal emulation is stated to have 
been tbc spur that first made him a sjicaker. At Eton 
he had been tlie Bclioolfcllow, if not tbc rival of a lad 
wlio was dcAined to one of the most siugiil.ar c.arcer.s in 
political history. St. John, better known by his 
later title of Bolingbrokc, was two years younger than 
NUlpole, and ho entered Parliament about the same 
bme. He had not been many monlbs in tbc House of 
ommons eforc gifts of incomp.ar.ablo brilliancy brought 
lum to the very front place among the debaters of his 
tune. The occasion of Walpole’s maiden speech is not 
known. A^l that is told is that he was confused and 
emb^ed, and failed to realise the cx-pectations of his 
fuends.^ He w.as followed by somebody more fluent 
than Inmse f. .‘Ton may appland the one,” said an 
acute on ookcr, and ridicule the other, as much as vou 
please; but depend upon it, the spruce gentleman who 
made_ the set speech will never improve, and Walpole 
wd m time become an excellent speaker.” Walpole 
ook pains to fulfil the prediction by ^elyinc^ on bis 
native , ualities; he was active in bnsLs,U:nti;et 
all that went on, keen in observing men and watchi.m 
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opportunit}', and staunch to the principles and the party 
that he had adopted for his own. 

Walpole was first introduced into government, — that 
important moment in the life of a member of Parliament 
— in a subordinate post on the council of Prince George 
of Denmark. The appointment was made on the re- 
commendation of no less important a personage than 
Slarlborough. The prince was the queen’s husliand, and 
bec.auso he U’as the husband of the queen, ho had been 
made Lord High Admiral of England. The naval board 
had provoked bitter complaints of mismanagement, 
negligence, and corruption, .and tlio leading Whigs, not 
yet fully reconciled with the administration of Alarl- 
borough and Godolphin, whoso transformation was still 
incomplete, actively echoed the outcry of the merchants 
against the Lord High Admiral and his advisors. Wal- 
pole said the best that could be said for his colleagues, 
and when ho was reproached with the terrible sin of 
speaking against some of liis ovm party, ho answered 
with spirit that ho would never be so mean as to sit at 
-a board and not defend it. At the same time, as he had 
to defend the board, he did his best to improve it In 
this inferior office he first showed those qualities of a 
great man of business which, along with his extra- 
ordinaiy gencr.al power of mind and character, after- 
wards made him, a great minister. Godolphin, then 
the head of the government, was himself a man of busi- 
ness just short of the veiy first class. The contemporary 
authorities tell us that Walpole won his chief’s ad- 
miration by his energy and punctuality in affairs, 
his precision in accounts, his insight into finance, and 
his easy manners. In a short time ho was called- 
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upon to exliibil these qualifications in a more important 
field. 

The first PaTliamcnt oi Anne vras strongly Tory. The 
House oi Lords, numbering before tbe Union tritb Scot- 
land about one bundred and ninety members, including 
tbe bisbops and tbe Catholic peers who could not sit, 
contained tbe representatives of the great families udio 
had made and guided the Revolution of 1688. Here, 
therefore, tbe dVhigs hold a uniform predominance. But 
they had no share in tbe leading posts oi administration 
for three years after the accession of the qneen. blarl- 
borougb and Godolpbin were tbe two beads of Annes 
first government, and they remained so until tbe great 
ministerial revolution in 1710. During this period of 
eight years tbe government passed through no fewer 
than three important changes. First 'Marlborough and 
Godolpbin were joined by tbe high Tories, with the 
Earl of Nottingham at their head. Then in 1704 the high 
Tories were displaced, and Godolpbin tooh in tiie more 
moderate and, we must add, the more unprincipled 
section of the same party, in the persons of Harley 
and St. John. They Were brought in as tlie par- 
ticular friends of Marlborough, and were meant by 
him to balance the Whig influence of Coivpor and 
Sunderland. It was to be not government by parties, 
but government by groups. Finally, the General and the 
Treasurer, as the two leaders were called, found them- 
selves slowly driven to loolc in the Whig direction, 
and in I70C they pressed the Earl of Sunderland into 
the government, against the vehement wishes of the 
queen, and to the great displeasure of their colleagues. 
Halifax told them they wore mixiug oil with vinegar 
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The uneasy combination lasted until the beginning of 
1708. It then fell to pieces, and government by groups 
came necessarily to an end, Harley’s furtive ambitions, 
spurred on bj’ the restless and intrepid SL John, made 
au}' subordinate position privately irksome to iiim. Ho 
began, in Bishop Burnet’s phrase, to set up for himself, 
and to act no more under the direction of the Lord 
Treasurer. Wlicre an 3 'thing was to be got, said his 
bitterest enemy in Later years, Harley always knew how 
to wriggle himself in ; when any misfortune threatened, 
he knew how to uTigglo himself out. A bedchamber 
revolution helped him. The Treasurer and the General 
soon discovered Harley’s practices; they went to the 
queen, and finding her unwilling to part with him, 
declared themselves bound to quit her service. The scene 
that followed is a curious example of the difference 
in ministerial procedure between that time and our 
own. The day was Sundaj’’, and a Cabinet council had 
already been summoned. The queen in those da 3 -s 
sat at their meetings, just as she sj'stematically at- 
tended on all important discussions in the House of 
Lords, and was even upon one occasion personally ap- 
pealed to by Marlborough in the course of the debate 
in that chamber. After Marlborough and Godolphin 
had left the presence, Anne immediately went to the 
Cabinet council. “Harley,” says Burnet, “opened 
some matters relating to foreign affairs : the whole 
board was very uneasy ; the Duke of Somerset said he 
did not see how they could deliberate on such matters, 
since the Gcner.al was not with them ; he repeated this 
with some vehemence, while all the rest looked so cold 
and sullen that the Cabinet coimcil was soon at an end ; 
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and the queen sa-sv that the rest of her ministers and 
chief officers were resolved to wthdraw from her service 
if she did not recall the two that had left it.’’ It was 
said, the writer goes on to tell ns, that she was ready to 
put all to the hazard, hut the caution and timidity 
of Harley prevented her. She sent for Marlborough the 
next day, and after some expostulations told him that 
Harley would go. Anne’s resentment was deep, and 
though she was obliged to take the two leaders back into 
her sei-vice, they never recovered either her favour or her 
confidence. The important fact during the first eight 
years of the reign of Queen Anne is not that the adminis- 
tration was first Tory, then composite of Whig and Tory, 
and in its final stage pure Whig, but that it was in all its 
stages, whether Whig or Tory, a ilariborough adminis- 
tration, seconding the policy, proriding means for the 
projects, and devoted to the person of that great and 
powerful genius. 

This was the most important of the three changes 
that preceded the great party revolution of the last four 
years of the reign. It brought about that govern- 
ment by a particular political connection which Burke 
some sixty years later singled out as the grand iUustra- 
tion, furnished by one of the most fortunate periods in 
our history, of the -rirtue of Party. “ These wise men,” 
he said, “ for such I must call Lord Sunderland, Lord 
Godolphin, Lord Somers, and Lord Marlborough, were 
too well principled in those ma.xims upon which the 
whole fabric of irablic strength is bnilt, to be blown 
off their ground by the breath of every childish talker. 
They were not afraid that they should be called an am- 
' bitious junto ; or that their resolution to stand or ball 
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togetlior should, by placemen, he interpreted into a scuffle 
for places.” Godolpliin now for the first time formed 
his government on a basis exclusively "Whig. It was 
on this occasion, in the spring of 1708, that Walpole was 
made Secretary for War in the room of St. John. 

The Lord Treasurer was far from being a mere figure- 
head. Godolpliin was one of the men of a typo that 
a great revolution seldom fails to throw up — silent, able, 
pliant, assiduous, indispensable. He was the younger 
son of a Cornish gentleman. The Godolphins made their 
first appearance in public life in the latter half of the six- 
teenth conturj’’, and the fortunes and influence of their 
house grew so rapidly that throughout the seventeenth 
century their only rivals in Cornwall were the Grenvilles.’ 
It was to the head of the house of Godophin, as his most 
honoured friend, that Hobbes dedicated the Leriathan. 
His brother, Sidney, is described by Clarendon as a young 
gentleman of incomparable parts, who being of delicate 
education and constitution, and unacquainted with con- 
tentions, upon his observation in the House of Commons 
of the wichedness of the king’s enemies, out of the pure 
indignation of his soul and conscience to his country, 
engaged himself with the roi’alists. The Sidney Go- 
doljihin of Queen Anno was of less delicate mould. Ho 
began his career as a page in the household of Charles II, 
and at the same time, oddly enough, he had, like Harley, 
entered the House of Commons os member for one of 
the twenty -two parliamentary constituencies wliich Corn- 

’ See 45 of Mr. W. I'riiU.’iux Courtr.ry's rarliarituianj /icpre~ 
ly ConncdU to 1S32—- an cxcellcut piece of work, o( 
tisjtecial interc^it in connection with 'WalpoUN who o\vc*l .•fo mnei. 
to Comibli horon^hg. 
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wall at that time possessed. From 1626 to 1766 a 
Godolphin had been returned thirty -seven times for 
Hclston, and with a very brief interruption the minister 
held the seat until his elevation to the peerage. Charles 
used to sat" of him, that Sidney Godolplun was never 
in the way and never out of the way. He guarded the 
public treasury with the jealous watchfulness of a mi^r 
over his hoard. He resisted a job, even when it was 
bached by the mighty influence of Marlborough, and 
when he sanctioned a warrant for the supply of a new 
silver trumpet for a troop of the Guards, he minuted 
it with an inquiry what had become of the old one. 
All governments were equally iudiflTerent to him, and he 
took care not to make himself impossible either at 
Kensington or St, Germains. Before the death of 
Charles II, Godolphin had risen to bo a peer and 
First Commissioner of tlic Treasury. James II made 
him chamberlain to the queen, and he was often 
bitterly reproached in after years for the c-vuherant 
complacency with which he had attended his royal 
mistress to her papistical devotions. After William 
of Orange had landed, and James was about to leave 
ATlutehall, Godolphin was one of the five Lords whom 
he left to represent him in his absence. This did not 
prevent him from immediately acquiring in turn the 
confidence of King William, or from resuming his post 
at the Tre-osury, the one Tory in a Whig administration. 
Then for a while he withdrew, but before long ho was 
again Firet Commiesdoner, and while be was thus .the 
trusted servant of Willi.am, he secretly took paiiis to .send 
messages to James at St. Germains that no kindness 
from the usurper could ever make him forget bis duty 
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to his lawful lung. This was the shiftiness of the times. 
It did not prevent Pope from praising Patritio’s hand 
unstained, liis uncorrupted heart, his comprehensive head 
{Moral Essays, i. 80). By a strange paradox, the most 
solid and precise financier of his day was one of the most 
inveterate gamesters; “His pride was in piquet, New- 
market fame, and judgment at a bet.” It delivered him, 
he said, from the necessity of talking. Godolphin was 
at least free from the vice of personal rapacity. His 
probity at the Exchequer was absolutely unstained. 
When he died, after more than five and twenty years 
of nearly continuous public employment, he left no 
larger sum behind him than twelve thousand pounds. 
It has been justly contended on his behalf that a 
financier who could year after year raise the vast 
sums that were required for Marlborough’s great cam- 
paigns without public disturbance, and without serious 
detriment to the national credit, must have been a 
minister of extraordinary skill, capacity, and resource. 

Besides this strong testimony to his ability, Godolphin’s 
ministry will alwaj's be remembered in connection with 
one domestic event of the highest degree of political 
importance; I me.an the incorporating union between 
England and Scotland. This was a transaction that 
abounded in delicate issues. hlany sober judges 
despaired of ever seeing the consummation of so 
momentous a treaty. Those who were most s.anguine 
expected the negotiations to be protracted for several 
years. With an expedition that was of happy omen, 
the matter was begun and closed within the compass of 
a single year. Brilliant as was the lustre, and real as 
was the importance of Blenheim and Ramiilics, Oiiden; 
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anle nrid Tdaljilntpiel, tlio=c glorious days wore itifinUcly 
{ruiU'id in loit'inato consequences to the realm than 
the Gth il ly «{ March 1707, when Queen Anno went down 
to the Hoii'c of Lords and gave the royal as'^erit to (lie 
Act anproin;,’ and ratifying the Tiealy of Lnion t>c- 
t'acrn !i,i' I’Aij hingdoms henceforth to he known as 
(jmt lintain. 

'iii' minirdiate conscquence« of the measure were not 
iaiouraolc to the ministers who carried it The Union 
mioUtd the adtiii'-ion of rreshyterians to rarliamciit, 
and thi-^ sucr.glhcnr'il the cry, which was so lend tUiring 
the fir ‘ fifteen years of the century, that the Church W!i5 
in ihu'gi’r. The exclusion of Harley, St. .lohn, and the 
Tori' s foiru gov/n.mini had feni tlm Clmridi over into 
vii'Viit o;> 5 io''it!on. Ttic dkanp' aranco of the nicacnrc 
0 c.'M uial vV’onfonnjty heightened the alarm, and 
?»ri Ac* (17dh) for iTa’ienali ingall fon ign ProSe-tants who 
Ird fi''hd in K’lfi aid. was full of ofi'erico to the in- 
fsw'd n-«'ti--,n-, <( a national Ihiah'.i hiumt. At the 
ret,f’-d tier’ ion of 170.'i the clergy and the ttitha rdth c 


La 1 - \ r the c< >!'<'.ry !> .g-': apprchen-ioii'- of th.e 

r cf t »ieTth. lint Mailh T'/'iglfs ai'tori,** anfo 



r THE CHUECH IN DANGER . IS 

a government, yet the breaking of the wave often 
depends upon some small incidental thing done or left 
undone. Godolphin gratuitously turnished his antagon- 
ists with the occasion that was wanted, and the great 
crisis came rapidly to a head in a wholly unexpected 
form. In disturbed times an important feature is the 
calendar of political fasts and festivals. The com- 
memoration of anniversaries has alwa 3 's marked danger- 
ous moments in the last hundred years of French 
government, and on a humbler scale in the annals of 
Ireland since the Union. The political saints’-days in 
England in the reign of Anno were the 30th January, 
the date of the martj'rdom of the blessed King Charles 
I; the 29th IMay, the birthday and the day of the 
restoration of his blessed son. King Charles II ; and the 
5th November, the day on which, in 1605, the king and 
the three estates of tlie realm had their wonderful 
escape from the most traitorous and bloodily-intended 
massacre by gunpowder, — and the day on which also, 
by a striking coincidence, AVilliam of Orange had 
landed at Torbaj' eighty-three years later for the 
deUveranco of our Church and nation. Sermons on 
these famous dates then, and for many years to come, 
gave an opportunity too good to bo lost for talking 
^violent politics. A sermon at St Paul’s was like a 
modern demonstration in Hyde Park, and the great con- 
troversy between Hoadley, of St. Peter-le-Poer, and 
Blackball, of St. hlaiy Aldermarj-, excited the same kind 
of interest as Newport programmes and Midlothian 
manifestoes. Dr. Price's discourse at the dissenting 
meeting-house in the Old Jewry on 4th November 1789 
laid the tmin for Burke’s Bejledwns oh ihe Frendi Bevolu- 
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(ion. It was Dr KiKhovcrell’s sermon on November ylb, 
1709, that pro\ okeJ the most violent Tory explosion of 
the cental y. tjachev erell was a clergyman of respectable 
family, a fclhiw of Magd-vlen College, Oxford, and 
preacher of St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. He pos- 
sessed no maiked ability, but he had some of the gifts of 
the pulpit, and was a popular city preacher on the Tory 
side. Addison had been his contemporary and friend at 
Magdalen, and is supposed to have dedicated one of his 
early poems to him. In a sermon in 1702 ho had 
boasted that he hung out “a bloody flag and banner of 
defiance ” against all dissenters, and the pleasant phrase 
gave lively satisfaction to his friends. His historic 
discourae at St. Paul’s on November 5th, 1709, is 
vehement, heated, and uncompromising, and it contains 
much strong language about dissentors, and the false 
brethren who connived at dissent ; but it hardly deserves 
to bo dismissed as absurd and scurrilous. It was a hold 
declaration, withorrt qualification or exception, of the 
general principle of passive obedience and non-resistance 
to government, with practical inuendoes that pointed im- 
mi'takahly against the whole revolution settlement. Tlio 
Lord Mayor, who was among the congregation at St. 
Paul’s, and who was a Tory member of Parliament, 
thanked the preacher for his sennon, took him home to 
dinner, urged him to publish it, and accepted the dedi- 
cation. Forty thomemd copies found buyci-s. 

The government felt that this ivas an attack on the 
existing order tliat could not be p.asscd over. Marl- 
borough, &5mc'rs, and IValpolc inclined to tbo view that 
it might be left to an ordinary jiroscculion at law. 
(jodolphin, however, slung by a nickname cast upon 
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him by Sachevcrell, supported the violent and impetuous 
Sunderland in urging impeachment ; and this course was 
resolved upon. As events turned out, the decision was 
disastrous to the government and to the "Wliig party. 
The error was not wholly without excuse. The great 
constitutional battle was not 3*ct secure, and if Sach- 
everell's sermon meant anj'thing, it meant condemnation 
of the principles of the Eevohition, of the settlement of 
the Crown, and of the Act and the policy of Toleration. 
Historians, looking merely to the result, are for the most 
part of oj)inion that the impeachment w.as impolitic and 
a blunder, Burke, on tho contrary, in whose political 
circle all the circumstances of the fall of the Viliigs in 
1710 must have remained as a living tradition, seems to 
approve of tho impeachmenb It seldom happens to a 
party, he says in a familiar passage of the Appeal from 
the New to the Old UOiigs, to have tho opportunity of 
a clear, authentic, recorded declaration of their political 
tenets upon the subject of a great constitutional event. 
The Whigs made that opportunity. “The impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sachevcreli was undertaken bj' a Whig 
ministry and a IVliig House of Commons, and carried on 
before a prevalent and steady m.ajoritj' of Whig peers. 
It was carried on for the express purpose of stating the 
true grounds and principles of tho Eevolution. It was 
carried On for the purpose of condensing tho principles 
on which the Revolution was first opposed and afterwards 
calumniated, in order by a juridical sentence of the highest 
authority to confirm and fix Whig principles, as thoj’ 
had operated both in the resistance to King James, 
and in the subsequent settlement, and to fix them 
in the extent and with the limitations vrith 'which 
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it vras meant tiiat they hliould be iin^ler'-tood by 
posterity.” 

nn"! appointed to lie one of the manager? 
for the inipi'aclirnciit, and, though Jic had not favonted 
the step iti cDuiHii, ho was its most energetic agent in 
the Uou-e of Commons. His arguments and those of hia 
colleagues on one side, taken along with those of Sir 
Simon Hareourt and Bishop Atterhurj' on the other side 
(if Atterhury wa.s the author of the Doctors speech in 
his own defence), arc a complete and satisfactory pre- 
sentation of the two parly positions. ' 

The commotion itself has been so often described tliat 
it is unnecessary to tell over again here how Sacbevcrell 
hecame the hero of the hour ; how each day during the 
three weeks of his trial ho was attended by an immense 
crowd of zealou-s admirers rending the air witli their 
huzzas, aud straggling to kiss his hand as bo went from 
his lodging in the Temple along the Strand to Westmin- 
ster Hall ; how his effigies were sold in every street j 
how his health was drunk before the queen's, and in the 
same glass with that of the Church > how the London 
mob attacked meeting-houses, burned the pews and 
furniture, and maltreated all who would not shout as 
they did ; and how they pressed round the queen herself 
in her sedan chair at the door of Westminster Hall, 
crying, “God bless your majesty and the Church, we 
hope your majesty is for Dr. Sachcverell." Ho avrs as 
popular in the provinces as in the capital ; his journey 
through the midlands to a living in Shropshire was bke 
• a royal progress ; and the booksellers sold more copies 
of his trial than of anything since Dry^den’s JhsaUm and 
Adiilophel. The final sentence was lenient enough to 
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satisfy ^ even the half - contcmptiious indulgence of 
modern days. Wlicn the trial was over, the Lords 
decreed that he should bo suspended from preaching for 
three years, and that his sermon should be publicly 
burnt, along with some other obnoxious matters and 
things, in the presence of the Lord Mayor and the 
Sheriffs of London. 

"Walpole published a pamphlet in the shape of 
four letters on this whole transaction, when all was 
over; proving “in clear and familiar language, and 
by a plain but strong deduction of reasoning, that 
the abettors of Sachevercll were the abettors of the 
Pretender; and that those who agreed with him to 
condemn such resistance as dethroned the father, could 
have no other meaning than the restoration of the son.” 
AliHiat was much more important was the practical moral 
that was drawn by "Walpole for his onm use. It gave 
him an aversion and horror at any interposition in the 
affairs of the Church, and led him to assume occasionally 
a line of conduct which appeared even to militate against 
those principles of general toleration to which he was 
natnrall3' and by creed inclined. 
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Tnn I.AST FOUR YEARS OF QUEEN ANST. 

nMEOEUENEi) by this extraordinary manifestation of 
sontimonls -sritfi wlucb slic was piUately in such strong 
sympathy, the queen proceeded to cliango licr ministers 
wtb as much eagerness as George HI showed in dismiss- 
ing Mr. I'ox on the defeat of his India Bill in 1783. Her 
new advisers did not at once dare to disjd.ico Marlborough 
rom IS command, but vdih. that important exception 
the administration n-as substantially changed. Harley, 
at first taking only the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
ciequer, n as the mainspring of the new government, 
and was shortly insUUed as Lord Treasurer. Harcourt 
was first Lord Keeper and then Lord Chancellor, and 
Rochester was made President of the Council. The 
^ost important of all tl,e appointments was that of St. 

interesting to note 

Church r T ^ 

Bislu Jnember of a government. The 

Bishop of Bnstol became Lord Privy Seal 

' -as 'conducted with 

BoSLm in ti^e large towns. 

Bo. crouB crowds barred the way to the polling booth, 

and m many places there was open, fiagrant, and bruta 
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intimidation. The clergy placed themselves at tlio 
head of the agitation. They filled their sermons with 
inflammatoiy topics; they went about from house to 
house pressing tlieir flocks to show on this great occa- 
sion their zeal for the Church ; they assured them that 
now or never was the time to deliver their queen from the 
bondage in which her late ministers had kept her. The 
result was a great victory for the new men.. When 
people tell us that our present popular franchise is 
responsible for what are stjded the violent turnover 
majorities of the last twenty j’ears, it is well to remember 
that fluctuations at least as remarkable took place on the 
old system in the e.vciting and critical decade at the be- 
ginning of the last century. There has never been a more 
rapid electoral transition than that from the groat Whig 
majority in 1708, to the great Tory majority in 1710. 
Two hundred and seventy members lost their seats. 
The installation of the Tory ministry was the first steong 
attempt to break the Whig chain, the fimt vigorous effort 
in the long struggle between the Crown and that party, 
which did not finally close until the victory of the 
younger Pitt over Fox in 1784. Eanke has justlj' ob- 
served that Queen Anne’s last administration is what 
gives her reign its marked character in English history. 

t)no of the first measures in the new Parliament was 
a mndictive attack, according to the fierce spirit of the 
time, upon the fallen ministers. Serious efforts had 
been made by Harley to induce Walpole to remain. 

It was not in Harle}'’s designs to make a clean 
sweep, and the histor}’' of the Godolphin administna- 
tion is enough to show that a clean sweep was 
not yet the accepted principle of a change of govcni- 
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nient. Thy sovoryi^u was t-till free lo man each depart 
incut of state as sho thought fit, withont paying more 
attention tiian siic pleased to the wdslics of her chief 
adviBcr, or to the relations of a given minister with his 
colleagues. The collective feeling and jirineiplc which 
H the foumhition of the modem Cabinet did not then 
o.xist. flarley from tlie out.set looked for Whig aid to 
protect Ivim against the highfliers .among his omi allies. 

c gave it out that “a Whig game wa.s intended at 
bottom," and made earnest adv.ance.s to Walpole,' telling 
him that he was as good as half of his party put to- 
gether. Walpole was too long-lieaded to accept the 
attcring inrjtation, Idis strong and straightforward 
mind had already grasped the cardinal truth that it 
as no ongcr possible for a mixed and composite 
goyemment to deal with the immense difliculties of the 
ime, and that only a vigorous, conccnlmtcd, and con- 
tmnous adnnmstration could be trusted to bring the 

Harley’s soli- 

official r’ '"'f variation from modern 
TumroT Z o place of trea- 

office of Secretly ’for War’'" 

GoSphinf Sveat attack on 

effecu^^^ L purse, to the 

hng - ut"ccrtr:^^^^^^ 

o£ replies, effcotuallv disposin-^ Jf th 

cliief, and securing W iLself til ^ 

man of figures of his time character of the best 

his adversaries declared it t f ° successful that 

‘declared It to be the one thing needful 
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to get him out of the Ilonse. Tho charge against him 
was that ho had corruptly received a thousand pounds 
in connection with a contract for forage while ho was 
Secretary for War. It was resolved (January 1712) that 
Mr. Walpole had been guilty of a high breach of trust 
and notorious corniption, that he should bo committed 
to tho Tower, and that he should bo expelled from the 
House and disqualified for re-election during the Par- 
liament Notv.nthstanding this resolution tho borough 
of Lynn at once proceeded again to elect him, and ho 
was again expelled, thus furnishing the closest precedent 
to the more famous constitutional case of Wilkes and 
tho electors of Jliddlcsex sixt}' years aftera'ards. 
Walpole published a strenuous vindication of himself 
while ho lay in tho Tower, but it is not satisfactory 
according to tho salutary rigour of modem standards 
of administrative purity. Ho had undoubtedly not 
received a shilling for himself out of the contract, but 
ho had bargained that his friend should receive a share 
in it, and tho contractors had bought out tho friend 
bj' payment of a thousand pounds. We should all bo 
horrified at s\ich good nature at tho public expense 
in any modern minister, but the fact that Walpole made 
no pei-sonal gain completely exonerated him with his 
contempor.aries. 

Upon his rcle.ase at the close of tho session, Walpole 
was much too keen a party man, and too honestly in- 
terested in the great national issues at stake, to be an 
idle onlooker. Ho wrote v.arious political pieces, and he 
magnanimously and cheerfully performed that indefin- 
able and mystic function which is so highly valued by 
the parliamentary whipper-in, and Icnown as keeping the 
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party together. The horpiUilitj' with which ho enter- 
tained his iK>litic.al associates, wo are told, cnde.\! cd him 
to the party and aniraated their counsels. A story 1= 
lo\d, that he pavl a iatcwcU vi«l to Godolphin, who laj 
dj’ing at one of the houses of the Piichcss of Marl- 
borough .it St. Alb.ans (1712) ; and that the old states- 
man, pointing to AValpole, urged her never to fowsakc 
him, “ for if souls arc permitted to return to the earth, 

I will appear to reproach you for your conduct.” 

The great achievement of the Tory administration was 
the Peace of Utrecht (1713). “I am afraid,” says Boling- 
broke with cynical frankness, “ that we c.amc to court m 
the same dispositions as all parties have done ; that the 
principal spring of our actions was to have the govern- 
ment of the state in our hands ; that our principal views 
were the conservation of this power, great emplojunents 
to ourselves, and great opportmiitie.s of rewarding tho=e 
who had helped to raise us, and of hurting those who 
stood in opposition to us.” At the same time he held 
that the Peace, though the onlj- solid foundation for a 
Tory system, was also a uecessitj’ and a blessing both 
for the country and for Europe. No transaction in 
our annals has ever given rise to more violent and 
protracted disputes. It is one of the landmarks of 
European liistorj-, like the treaties of Munster in the 
seventeenth century, of Paris and of Versailles in the 
" eighteenth, and of Vienna in the nineteenth. It effected 
an astonishing aggrandisement of the position of England 
in Europe, it made wider room for her polity and her 
trade iu the New "World, and it inflicted sufficient humili- 
ation on her two most powerful rivals in the Old. Por 
twelve years England, the Empire, and Holland had 
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earned on war against the House of Bourbon in France 
and in Spain. l^Iarlborough, as the General-in-Chief of 
the allies, in face of the extraordinary difficulties insepar- 
able from the management of a confederacy so groat, so 
complex, with such diverse interests, had won 3’-ear after 
year a series of might}' victories over the French, which 
can only be compared to the crushing defeats inflicted on 
the European monarchies a hundred years later by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. At the moment when Queen 
Anno dismissed Godoljibin, the great English general 
had Louis XIV at his mercy. With the fall of the Whigs 
all was changed. France once more raised her head. The 
allies heard the news from London with profound dismay. 
The Dutch exchanged their ordinary phlegm for angbr 
and consternation. But Bolingbroke and Harley did not 
shrink. The victorious soldier, whose career for so many 
years had heen an unbroken tale of triumph in marches, 
sieges, battles, and negotiations, was dismissed from his 
commands, as if he were the worst of public ofienders, 
instead of being the deliverer of Europe and the glory of 
his country. The deposition of Marlborough was as 
truly one chief aim in pushing the Peace of Utrecht, as 
one chief aim in the Peace of Paris fifty years later was 
the deposition of Pitt. In days of a settled dynasty like 
our own, it is hard to realise the apprehensions insjiired 
by Marlborough’s ascendancy. Butin 1710 Oliver'Crom- 
well had been dead little more than fifty years. Mer 
were nearer to the Protectorate than we are to the great 
Reform Bill, All the circumstances of the Protectorate 
were living facts in the memory of the nation. There 
was nothing incredible or unimaginable in the notion of 
a great soldier seizing the authority of the State, klarl- 
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with the common enemy, acted with a degree of fraud 
and di[plicit3'' tliat was wortiiy of ancient Greece or 
medireval Italy. Even Frederick the Great never did 
anything so base as the statesmen who sent their general 
to Holland with express instructions actually to checkmate 
their own ally on the very field of battle. Bolingbroke’s 
methods must be stamped bj' every impartial historian 
ndth indelible infamy. The betra3%al and abandonment 
of the Catalans was trul3' criminal. But on the merits, 
and viewed in the light of subsequent events, the Peace 
must be pronounced to have been the true polic3'. It is 
ridiculous to attribute to BoIingbroJcc or his part3' the 
fruits of the Peace. The fruits were gathered at Utrecht, 
but they had been secured b3' twelve years of war. The 
sacrifices of England were in some degree repaid by the 
extension of her possessions. She retained from Spain 
the famous rock of Gibraltar, Port jMahon and the Isle 
of Minorca. France surrendered Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and Hudson’s Ea3'. The fortifications of Dunkirk 
were to bo dismantled. By a provision which to-day is 
regarded with hon-or, England was to be allowed to 
Buppl3’' the Spanish possessions in America with negro 
slavea More respectable clauses were those which 
extorted from the bigoted king the release of subjects 
who had been cast into prison for their religion, and 
a definite recognition of the Protestant line in Great 
Britain, as well as the expulsion of the Pretender 
from French territory. Against these substantial 
gains were undoubtedly to bo set the risks of some 
counterbalancing mischiefs. But the mischiefs never 
came to pass, and the wa3' was made read3' for that 
long period of European tranquillit3' with which 
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the name of Walpole is for ever so honourably bound 
up. 

Hailey was the first of the four statesmen ivho, within 
the next hundred years, ascended from the Speaker’s 
chair to be heads of govemment.1 When the Tory 
ministration was formed, the Treasury was put in 
commission, hut not many months later Harley, as has 
already been stated, was made Lord High Treasurer ; he 
oft the House of Commons, became the Earl of O.vTord 

and Moi timer, and finally received the distinction of the 
'iarter. 

The ministers had come in upon the flood tide of a 
gieat reaction. Experience has often shown the dangem 

toll The new men speedily 

been . The queen’s design had 

been to break up the Whig junto, to bfeak up govem- 

to verin^ the war to destroy the 

towering ascendancy of Marlborough. Harley dmnng 

“ ““ r 

views of the new Parliament LT They 

prchelirn.'''"°'wllr??’'’® f moderation and com- 
Stella “ wiUi n t. 1 , P hero,” Swift wrote to 

a hundred Parliament lenlV toe"' t ^'k 

" oi the country, dnnlc 

^ The other three ^^c^e Sir ^ 

wington succeeded WaUiole . who as Lord "Wil* 

directly from Speakeraljiii to pTnmwV- who stepped 

ISOl ; ami William Grcnvilln -i ' succession to Pitt in 

in 17S9, and bccanie Prime I'as Speaker for a few months 

of All the Talents in 1806 tk short-lii ed government 

CtAer tii. 164), proposcT'to It, to 

a Tory government in 1831, ” ®“tlon that he should make 
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October beer at home, and meet every evening in a 
tavern near the Parliament, to consult affairs and drive 
things on to extremes against the "Whigs, to call the old 
Ministry to account, and get off five or six heads. . . . 
The qncen, sensible how much she was governed by the 
late Ministry, runs a little into the other extreme, and 
is jealous in that point, even of those who got her 
out of the others’ hands.” (ISth February 1711.) 
Between the jealous murmurs of these men of the 
October Club who wanted the heads of their enemies, 
and the pertinacity of the queen, who would not stir 
beyond the point first marked out for her, Harley had 
a hard game to pla}’, and it soon aitpeared tliat he was 
not tlie man to play it. 

The savage and unholy' genius of Swift had appeared 
early on the scene. Exasperated at the failure of his 
"Whig friends to fulfil their promises of church prefer- 
ment, he had been willingly caught by the attentions and 
the flatteries of the Tory cliiefs. “"We were determined 
to have you,” said St. John. “You were the only one 
wo wore afraid of.” So they had him, his potent mind, 
his virile and ingenious style, his irony, his penetration, 
his truculence, his hate — all was henceforth at the service 
of his new patrons. The history of polemical journalism 
records nothing more effective for their purpose than the 
sallies for attack and for defence made by Swift, along 
with Prior, Parnell, and Defoe, against forces which 
counted Steele and Addison. Never before nor since 
were so many nuthoi's of classics which the world will 
not willingly let die, engaged on ephemeral pieces which 
the world willingly lets die on the next morning. 
Addison rose or fell from the raidis of letters to he a 
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nil 1 liii hi 111 o{ ihi' muiiNti r-' anti- sc- ‘rn. lie '^it' .'t'Afil 
111 iini!ui=, thr} luni .Ifiinthan, ln' flto'C 

iIdv. n t') WisiiKor alMin with Hailey isi li^ c-'-icli, 1>^ 
iluHi ;ht ho viis in nil the I'-inti. In tuilh he "‘a-® tho 
ilnjii’ of hi>; "rent frion'l®. They tohl him as siitich a” 

V. a> nri-o‘''i.M'\' for hi® }i:iui)ihh'tij ntid hii urtichv. atiil the*}' 
told Iviin no snore. He never knew, tor sinitmsce, 
PriorV chuide'-tine tui'Moii to France, and to thti very 
la-sl he podlsvely denied that there had licen a v.-hibjtcr of 
intsique with the Court of St. (.tcnnniiii. 

Swift telh how ho disjcd niih llolinphrohc and 
IJartoui't at Harley’s tahlo in the snfatn-y of their t'ower, 
and he eossld siot forbear taking notice of the ailection 
they horo to otic another. The first cxcitcsncnt of a new- 
made Ciihinet is said to he sisigiilarlv intoxicatisig. Hist tt 
docs not last. Swift speedily had the Tuortifieation of 
seeing this kiiulnc,®s hctwccsi his friends first degenerate 
into indifference and suspicion, and then cos nspt into the 
greate-^t iinisnosity and hatred. Tlie triitls is evident 
from Swift's own accounts of Ilarle.y, in spite of ll>e 
wiitcr’s strong and lasting partiality for him, that the 
Lord Treasurer had none of the gifts of a k.adcr. 
He was hesitating, evasive, timid, promising what ho 
did not perfoTiQ, and full of repellent airs of discretion 
and reserve. Unlike Walpole aftenvards, he had none 
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of the stout and lively cnorg3', none of the resolute 
and imperious vigour, that was required to baffle the 
spirit of intrigue and cabal in the royal closet and his 
own Cabinet. His carelessness offended Mrs. Masliam, 
the queen’s favourite. He allowed the queen to be- 
come alienated and sullen, without making an effort 
to remove tlie causes. Ho took no pains to please his 
colleagues. Ilis temper, he once told Godolphin, was 
to go along witli the company and give no incon- 
venience. “If they should say Harrow-on-the-Hill' or 
b}’’ Maidenhead were the nearest way to Windsor, I 
should go with them, and never dispute it, if that 
would give content, and that I might not bo pressed 
to swear it was so.” This was true enough of his words, 
but he forgot that though he would not dispute about 
the road, in act he was always scheming to withdraw the 
lynoh-pin and to upset the coach, and his travelling com- 
panions know it. Tlie Mliig Lord Chancellor Cowpor 
notes in his diary how one day ho was drinking healths 
with Harlc}' in some Tokaj’ which was good but thiclc, and 
how he said to Harley that his white Lisbon wine 
would have been better, as being very clear. The 
company took it for a jest at “that humour of his, 
which was never to deal clearlj' or openlj', but always 
with reserve if not dissimulation, or rather simulation, 
and to love tricks where not necessarj’', but from an inward 
satisfaction he took in applauding his own cunning. 

If any man was ever born under a necessity of being 
a knave, ho was." Without going to such lengths as 
this, under the ordeal of leadership 'his colleagues found 
out that his niodci-ation was a cloak for pusillanimity' ; 
that his indnstiy had sunk into the respectable assiduity 
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as Uiat of tlicir country. If Sf. John, for c.vainpie, hail 
been as sagacious and as honest as 'Walpole, lie would 
never have left the House of Connnons. His power and 
popularitj' in that assembly were immense, and he ex- 
plained it in a famous sentence, which is perhaps as true 
of the House of Commons to-day as it was then. “ Men 
there,” he said, “grow, like hounds, fond of the man 
who shows them game, and by udiose halloo the}' are 
used to bo encouraged.” The common account of the 
two ministers is that Oxford was a triilcr and Boling- 
broke a knave. Bolingbroke’s oivn theory was that 
Oxford had no deep ambition and no policy beyond petty 
objects of domestic aggrandisement, and he listened with 
incredulous disgust while Oxford grew maudlin over his 
claret in recounting the imaginary glories of his ancestral 
house. Yet Bolingbroke, too, must have been a trifter 
to quit the true scene of authority for the sake of reviv- 
ing tho historic honours of his family. He chose to 
desire tho title of an carl, partly because an earldom in 
his name and family had lately become extinct, but still 
more because Oxford had been raised to that rank. 
This we.ak sacrifice of the substance of power for the 
shadow of decoration, brought him nothing but mischief. 
Swift had been called over from Dublin in the summer 
of 1713 to try to compose their dissensions. He was 
almost the only common friend who was left to them. 
Towards the end of tho year ho thought he had done, 
wonders when he had contrived to get them to go to 
an audience at IVindsor togct’«,er in the same coach, 
without other company, and with four hours in which 
to come to a good- understanding. Two days after he 
learned from them both that nothing w.as done. Some- . 



tin:*' in Mr\y {17m Swift ‘.w MUirij; witJt O.xftn^l 
!iti‘l 1’iilingbrfil;o in I.u'U M.v'^h.'vm’s: .'ipartirn-Sil it SU 
.1;iniO'’!N ami aftor tump houn of tali: cailr'l I'Ut to tli<; 
Loril Troatviror that, aitii-p lio now fl('"-jiaifc<} of a rocon- 
ciliatiun hcuvpen liit ui, he ahoiihi leave T,'m<lwi. Before 
pthng he wi-heil to aak thcni, first, whether thejc m)=- 
cliicfs iiiighl nut ho rc!ncllic^i in two iniimte? ; ami nexh 
whether oti the present footing the MinBtr}’ wcnihl noi 
ho itifalliiily mind in two months. BoliTtgisToke sai'i 
jc-s to hoth questions; Imt the Tre-t-surcr, “after Isis 
inatincr, cvailcd both, and only dc.sired Jiic to dine with 
him next day." Swift abruptly rcftiscd the dinner, .and 
ut once departed into Berkshire. Tiierc he remained 
until all was over. No dotnestic iiusines.s w.as done, and 
no attention tvas paid to .affairs aliroml. Bach day 
witnessed a new plot The rivals seem ncitiior to have 
respected themselves nor one anotlier. 0,vford .and 
Bolinghroko continued to eat and drink and w.alk to- 
gether as if no disagreement existed, .and when they 
parted they used such names of one another as only poli- 
ticians could have borne without cutting one another’s 
throats. Even at the very end, the pair supped together 
at Lady Masham’s after one of their most violent quar- 
rels. It is almost incredible that ministers with snch 
issues at stake, nutbing serious purposes in their minds, 
and -vrith the certainty of the crisis being close at hand, 
should have been capable of such lethargy .and such 
levity. 

The truth is that the game, as Swift called it, was too 
hard not only for Harley, but for all the rest of the dis- 
honest band whom he had gathered around him. 'When 
the hour of crisis at last arrived, even Bolingbroke, daring 
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and crafty ns he seemed) was as much at sea as Harley 
had ever been. He wrote to Wyndham that nothing 
was more certain than that there was at this time no 
fonned design in the pai-ty, whatever views some par- 
ticular men might have, against the accession of King 
George. In the whole four years of his intimacy witli 
ministers, Swift vows that he never heard one single 
word in favour of the Pretender. The entire imputation 
was nothing else but a device of opposition. He often, 
ho says, asked men in the Whig camp whether they did 
really suspect either the queen or her servants of having 
favourable regards towards the Pretender, and they all 
said no. Alore particularly’ one person, afterwards in 
great employment, frankly told him, “ You set up the 
Church and Sacheverell against us, and we sot up Trade 
and the Pretender against you.” 

Yet it is now boy'ond all doubt that both Oxfoi'd to a 
certain extent, and Bolingbroke very' deeply, were en- 
gaged in intrigues with the Pretender’s agents. Boling- 
broke was quite aware of the desperate insecurity’ of a 
restoration policy. The public was in as inconsistent 
a frame of mind as either Oxford or Bolingbroke. As 
Lord Stanhope has justly remarked, the country, rvith 
wonderful blindness, resolutely adhered at the same 
time to a Protestant king and to Jacobite ministers. 
They’ pray'ed devoutly’ for the Electress Sophia, and 
burnt in effigy the pope, the devil, and the Pretender ; 
yet they’ supported a Parliament that suffered no 
step to be taken to the disadvantage of the most 
dangerous member of the trinity. On the other hand, 
Bolingbroke saw that the Hanoverian accession meant 
bis own banishment from power, and the final over- 
D 
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throw of his whole Church and Tory policy. The 
Wliigs had made themselves absolutely indispensable to 
the House of Hanover, as Hanover was to them. Tlie 
only course, if Bolingbroke and his friends were to retain 
power, or to return to it, lay in a reconciliation between 
them and the Elector, and reconciliation was impossible. 
Yet the statesman who had mastered all the inextricable 
difficulties of Utrecht, might be excused for dreaming 
that he was strong enough and adroit enough to over- 
come even the obstacles to a legitimist restoration. 

In a sense it would be true to say that it was the 
fidelity of the Tories to their Church that baulked the 
legitimist plot, saved the Protestant succession, and 
secured a parliamentary constitution. What men like 
Swift, and the bulk of Tories more typical than 
Swift, cared about was the Church. The Church was 
to be preserved entire in all her rights, powers, and 
privileges. All Nuews on government condemned by 
her were to be discouraged by haw, and all schisms 
and sects to be kept under due Eubjection. ' No 
dissenter of any denomination was to he trusted vrith 
the smallest degree of civil or military power j and no 
Wliig, low churchman, republican, moderation man, or 
the like, was to receive any mark of favour from the 
Crown. YTiy should not the Hanoverians be induced to 
come into these ^^ews, and why should not ministers 
make terms with theml Wliy should not the young 
grandson of the Electress be inrited over to be educated 
in England, to learn our manners and language, and to 
become acquainted with the true constitution in Church 
and State ? 

Such counsel might well have templed anybody ex- 
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copt the man wlio would have to execute it. Advice 
of this kind, which would be perfectly wise if only some 
vital condition happened to be totally dilfercnt, is plen- 
teously bestowed upon all part}’ loaders in ever)^ genera- 
tion. To make overtures to Il.mover would be to give 
deadl}’ ofTence to the queen, and to exasperate the Tory 
highfliers. It would bo to run upon tlie rock that had 
wrecked Oxford, and in cflect to throw away the most 
valuable weapon in the war ag.ainst Oxford. Having no 
settled principles either way, .and moved solely by personal 
ambition, Bolingbroke was driven towards Jacobitism by 
the nature of the political position. Wlietbcr Bolingbroke 
and Ormond were caballing with the agents of the Pre- 
tender merely with the view of procuring the dismissal 
of Oxford and making sure of Jacobite support, or wore 
seriously aiming at a legitimist rcstomtion, it was on 
either theory the urgent dut^' of the Wliigs to cxcrci«o 
tmsleeping vigilance. Happily for us they did not relax 
nor falter, and happily for Walpole the peril and dis- 
tr.iction of that time made so deep a mark on Ids paify, 
that almost to the close of his career he always found a 
potent argument for party fidelity at a pinch, in a 
reminder of the la.st four years of Queen Anne. 

The Toric.s presscl on their jiolicy. They had secured 
the Peace :md destroyed hltirlborongh. Tiicy had 
strengibetied tbo landed interest by the Act (1711) 
wbicb required every ktiight of tbo .shire to have six 
Imndred pound.s .a ye.ar fioui land, and c\ery !mrge-s to 
have three Ijundred now land. By a .'intatlarly dfs- 
craeefal b-trg.dn beln een some Wldy- and the Tory 
)!:ali-<>n!< nts of wonld now Ik: called the Extreme 
Bk'ht, P.arliatn‘.'nt h.ad at Ungth in-^ed die bill agair,';*. 
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in the vor}’ presence of the sovereign The Lord 
Treasurer was commanded to deliver up the white stall 
of his office. He had been led to expect that his fall 
would be broken by a dukedom and a pension; he got 
I neither, but was dismissed peremptorily and with every 
circumstance of ignominj' and mortification. But Boling- 
broke’s triumph was short. The queen, bewildered, 
stunned, and worn out by the animosity and confusion * 
that raged around her, suffered an apoplectic seisrure. 
For five days she lay at Kensington only half-conscious. 

The country was in keen suspense, with all the omens 
of a rapidly approaching civil war. There was a revival 
of the temjier of 1G82, when the Wngs, in disgust at 
the actual oppressions of Charles II and the threatened 
tyranny of James, had revolved plans of open rebellion, 
nnd prepared risings in arms at London, Bristol, and 
Newcastle. French refugee officers were ready to act 
under the orders of General Stanhope. Marlborough, 
ihen at Antwerp^ was persuading the Dutch to send 
ships and men to aid the Protestant cause. He had 
made his preparations for an invasion, though it is doubt- 
ful whether he was not more likely to play the part of 
General Monk than of William the deliverer. In the 
Tory camp there was equal alertness. The railitar}’’ posts 
were manned by officers of the right principles. Boling- 
broke prepared his list of appointments. He was for 
n government exclusively of Jacobites, including Bishop 
Attefbury as Lord Privy Seal. The French minister 
says that Bolingbroke ass\ired him that all his measures 
were so well taken, that within six rveeks there would 
have been no fear of the result. Yet at this very 
moment he had a meeting .at his house in Golden Square 
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wiili Puli<’n<'y, nud Stanhope. ^Micii the 

moment of cn-i-i asnvoil.lie avn? ftill drifting. A gentle- 
man came np pin haate ftaitu Chc'iiiirc. ‘'^^cil, itij" 
lord,’’ he nud to l’.<dinghrol.c, “vital is to hc done? 
The eager partisan found hi’ lea<ler in a pal.sy of in- 
deci’ton. 

The ipiecn had no fuither pall to play on the 
snfdunary stage- The while ’t-aff had not yet been 
settled. On Friday, 30th July, the political cominittco 
of the Privy Council, sitting at the Cockpit at 
Wliitehall, were summoned to Kensington by urgent 
representations of the tpiccn's dangerous condition. 
While they were seated, Ino Whig peers, the Dukes 
of Argyll and Somerset, entered the room. As Pn'T 
Councillors they were within their technical right, 
though the, fact of their using it shows liow little the 
modem practice of the Cabinet wa.s yet established. The 
physicians were summoned, and they reported that the 
queen’s case was desperate. It was then agreed to 
recommend her to appoint the Dviko of Shrewsbury to 
be Lord Treasurer, There is some reason for supposing 
that this step was taken on the proposition of Boling- 
broke himself. He had perceived some time before 
that his character was too had to carry the great ensign 
of power, hut he felt that his ability woidd secure 
supreme authority whether with or without the wand. 
They approached the bedside of the dying sovereign. 
Bousing herself from her lethargy, she handed to' 
Shrewsbury the white staff for which, or for the power 
of which it was the emblem, so many great men bavo 
been willing to barter away their souls. According to 
current story she handed it to him with the one regal 
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uttevanco of lier dismal life : slie hoped that he woidd 
hold it for the good of her people. Another story is 
that as she lay dying, she uttered several times the 
hopeless cry of remorseful affection, “Oh, my brother, 
my dear brother 1” She only lived a day longer. 
“Sleep,” wrote Arbuthnot to Srvift, “was never more 
welcome to a weary traveller than death to her.” To 
Swift also Bolingbrohe UTote, two days after the cup 
had been dashed from his lips : “ The Earl of Oxford 
was removed on Tuesday ; the queen died on Sunday. 
lIMiat a world is this, and how does fortune banter us.” 
“It is true, my lord,” replied Swift; “the events of five 
days last week might furnish morals for another volume 
of Seneca.” Tlie artful fabric of policy and of party, in 
•which all the crafty calculations, the fierce passions, the 
glowing hopes and confident ambitions of so many busy, 
powerful, and ardent minds had been for four years 
so eagerly concentrated, was in a single moment 
dashed to pieces. A century and a quarter elapsed 
before a queen again reigned over the British realm. 
The next memorable historic scene rvithin the walls 
of the palace at Kensington was on that summer 
morning in 1837, when the young Princess Victoria, 
before a captain as groat as Marlborough, and counsellors 
of a higher and purer stamp than the baffled intriguers 
who hovered round the deathbed of Anno, went through 
the first ceremonial of the most fortunate reign in 
English history. 
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Tin: nccession of llie liowje of llatiovcr in the j)cr=on of 
tho gTcat-grniKlson of James 1. svas once calieJ 1))’ 
of this generation llie greatest miracle in onr liislorj- 
It took place tvilhoiit domestic or foreign disturbance. 
Louis XIA' tva« n<nv iji his seventy -eighth year, and his 
orh Vi'as sinking over a -weak, impoverished, and depopu* 
lalcd kingdom. Even he did not dare to expose him- 
self to tho hazards of a new war with Great Britain- 
Within onr own borders a short lull followed the sharp 
agitations of the la.st six months. The new .Icing 
appointed .an exclusively Whig ^Ministry. The office of 
Lord Treasurer was not revived, and tho title disappciirs 
from political historj'. Lord Townshend was made 
principal Secretary of State, and assumed the p.art of 
first Minister. Jlr. Walpole took the subaltern office 
of payma.stor of the forces, holding along with it the 
paymastership of Chelsea Hospital. Although he had 
at first no scat in the inner Council or Gahinet, which 
seems to have consisted of eight memhers, only one of 
them a commoner, it is evident that from the outset 
his influence n-as hardly second to that of Townshend 
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himsolf. Ill little more than a 3 'ear (October 1715) he 
had made himself so prominent and valuable in the 
House of Commons, that the opportunitj' of a vacanc}' 
was taken to appoint him to be First Commissioner of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
, Halifax and Lord Carlisle had in turn preceded him in 
the latter office. Since IValpole, save for a few months 
after Stanhope accepted a peerage in 1717, and before 
Aislahio succeeded liini in 1718, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has always been in the House of Commons, 
a change that marked one further stage in the growing 
ascendancj' of the representative and the taxing chamber. 

Historians have sometimes urged that Townshend 
and "Walpole ought now to have advised the king to 
bring a section of Tories into the klinistry. At tliat 
date, at anj’’ rate, a policy of inclusion seems to have 
been practicall}'- out of the question. Passion had risen 
to far too high a degree of heat and m'olcncc to allow of 
the composition of a mixed" government, even if a mixed 
government had been desirable. But in the interest of 
the national settlement, nothing could have been less 
desirable. A struggle for life and death had just been 
brought to a good end, less bj' design or concert than 
by the fortunate accident of the demise of the crown. It 
would have been irrational to expect men who had 
onl^' a ferv weeks before been ready to resort to armed 
force against one another, and who had just been risking 
their estates and their heads on a great and decisive 
issue, now at a moment’s notice to sit down in amity 
round the now Icing’s council table. ^ Even if the Whig 
leaders had been free from personal repugnance, and the 
Tory leaders had been willing to come into the coinbina- 
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tion, it would have been the lieiglit of infatuation to 
prepare to face rvavcrii\g Parliament? and a visibly 
approaching insurrection, with a divided, lukewarm, or 
uncertain Cabinet Experience both before and after 
Walpole’s ora was entirely adverse to mixed govern- 
ments. W iHiam III tried it on two occasions, and each 
time it wa.s the judgment of the best observers that the 
admission to place of men of doubtful allcgiaucc only 
added to bis troubles. Anne tried it from 170 1 to 
1708, and l\Iarlborougb and Godolpbin found the failure 
complete. George II tried it when Walpole bad dis- 
appeared, and no attempt to make a strong government 
was less successful than that made on the principle of 
the Broad Bottom. If ever there was a time when 
comprehension, even on a small scale, would have been 
at once perilous and futile, it was the quarter of a 
contur}' after the accession of the House of Hanover. 

Besides excluding their opponents from power, the 
Whigs instantly took more prfsitivo measures. The new 
Parliament was strongly Whig. A secret committee was 
at once appointed to inquire into the negotiations for 
the Peace. M alpolo was chairman, took the lead in its*" 
proceedings, and drew the report. The topics of the 
report were such as at the present day would figure in 
a motion of censure. They are a recapitrdation of all 
the objections to be urged against the terms of the 
Peace. Every objection was supported by extracts from 
authentic documents. Walpole took five hours in reading 
the report to the House, and the clerk at the table read 
it over again on the following day. It is a great political 
indictment, charging the queen’s ministers with deserting 
theiT allies and betraying the honour and the interests of 
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the realm. The' only trnly criminal part of the accusa- 
tion, that which related to secret transactions with the 
Pretender, breaks down, and was felt to liave broken 
doAvn. The intrigue was undoubted, but the intriguers 
and their confederates had been too discreet to leave 
dangerous papers behind in their desks. Tlio evidence 
that would have condemned them was then hidden in 
the despatch-boxes at St. Germain.s. 

Impeachment, however, was still naturally regarded 
as the proper process against ministers who had gravely 
offended a triumphant majority. It rvas the only way 
then known of securing responsibility to Parliament. A 
Tory House in 1701 impe.ached Somers, Halifa.v, Oxford, 
and Portland, for the part they had taken in the Spanish 
Partition Treaties of 1700. A Whig House now (1715) 
directed the impeachment of Oxford, Bolingbrokc, and 
Omond for high trca.son, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanours mainly relating to the Peace of Utrecht. 
When Walpole himself fell, a generation later (1742), 
there was a loud and s-anguinary cry that he should be 
impeached. But even by that time this way of striking 
a political delinquent was beginning to seem anomalous. 
The proceedings against Oxford and Bolingbrokc are the 
last instance in our historj’’ of a political impeachment. 
They are the last ministers who were over made per- 
sonally responsible for giving bad adrdco and pursuing a 
discredited policy, and since then a political mistake has 
ceased to be a crime. Warren Hastings was impeached 
(1788), and so was Lord Melville (1804), but neither 
case was political, for Hastings was charged with mis- 
govemment, and Melville with malvci’sation of official 
funds. Burke said in 1770 that impeachment was 
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thought differently. The country was in many parts 
unsettled. The proclamation of King Geoige had been 
in some places attended by riot and disorder The 
Church was violent against the House of Hanover 
London was so uncertain that, for long after the acces 
sion, cannon were kept at Whitehall to keep the mob in 
awe. The Highlanders were rising. It was in con- 
formity' to the political notions of the time, as it is to those 
of our own time in relation to Ireland, to strike vindic- 
tive blows of this kind. Such consider.ations as these 
may well have had their weight in the ministerial deci- 
sion. The affair came to an abortive end. After 
Oxford had lain a year in the Tower, it was resolved 
to reduce the charges against him from high treason to 
misdemeanour ; and after another year a difference arose, 
or was promoted by Walpole’s connivance, between the 
Lords and the Commons as to the mode of procedure. 
After a prolonged exchange of explanations, the Com- 
mons resolved to drop the prosecution ( 1717 ). 

The opening y'ears of the new reign mark one of the 
least attractive periods in political history. George I. 
was silent, simple, and not ill-meaning ; he was attentive 
to business, thrifty', and pacific. lie had some ambition 
to play a high and stately' {lart, if he had only known 
how. But he cared very little for his new kingdom, and 
know very little about its people or its institutions. He 
brought over with him a couple of rapacious mistresses 
and a swarm of courtiers, c.'igcr for the milk and honey' of 
the promised land. It is not sui'prising that riolcnt feuds 
should have speedily arisen between this crew of greedy 
strangers and the home-bred minister from Norfolk. 

VS alpolo coaraely' said of Schulenbei^, afterwards Du chess 
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of Kendal, and the elder of the two royal favourites, 
that she was of so venal a nature that she would have 
sold the king’s honour for a shilling advance to the 
liighest bidder. The spirit of jobbery was insatiable. 
The office of master of the horse was left vacant, and 
the duchess received the salary. Ko master of the buck- 
hounds was appointed: the emolument went into a 
German pocket When Walpole remonstrated with the 
king against these outrageous venalities, the king with a 
smile replied in the had Latin in which, as neither of 
them knew the language of the other, he and his minister 
were said to converse together : “ I suppose that you 
are also paid for your recommendations,” 

Tlie manners of the outlandish invaders were as had 
as their morals. One of them once carried his insolence 
BO far that Walpole, though he was in the royal presence, 
summoning both the Latin and the frankness that he 
had learned at Eton, cried out to the offender, “Meniiris 
im^udenUssime.” His worst enemy was Eohethon, the 
king’s French secretary. "This man,” said Walpole, 
“ — a me.an fellow, of what nation I know not — having 
obtained the grant of a reversion, which he designed for 
his son, I thought it too good for him, and therefore 
reserved it for my own son. On this disappointment the 
foreigner impertinently demanded 2500?., under pretence 
that he had been offered that sum for the reversion, hut 
I w,as wiser than to comply with his demands.” Town- 
shend was equally resolute in resisting the impoilunities 
of the two favourite ladies for English pccragc.s, for re- 
versions, grants, and all the rest of the perquisites which 
the Hanoverians regarded as their rightful spoil. The 
inevitable result was the growth of a bitter enmity in the 



minds of the king’s favourite advisers and companions, 
and its gradual transfusion into the mind of the king 
himself. 

Another source of danger to ministers sprang up 
within. Rival ambitions began to appear in the Whig 
camp almost as soon as the administration was formed. 
Townshend and Walpole stood together. They came 
from the same count they had been at the same school, 
and Townshend had married Walpole’s sister. Like 
Walpole, Townshend was a solid m.an, apt in business, 
assiduous, and firm, but unlike Walpole in being hot, im- 
pulsive, and impatient. The elevation of tlio two new 
ministers is said to have given umbrage to the ambition 
of Sunderland. His contemporaries could not agree 
whether the third Earl of Sunderland was quite so bad 
a man as his father, the faithless and unprincipled 
minister of James II. He hid violent passions under an 
austere and frigid demeanour ; he sought no friends, and 
ho affected to regard books as the only worthy com- 
panions of lofty natures. He formed an important 
collection of early and rare editions of the Greek and 
Latin classics at Althorp, destined in a later generation 
to become the home of still nobler and more splendid 
treasures. Sunderland fell short of monGy, and with a 
pang that none but a bibliomaniac can know, he tians- 
ferred his beloved books for a sum of ten thousand 
pounds to lus father-in-law, the Duke of Marlborough, 
in whoso hands they became the foundation of the great 
Blenheim Library, dispersed not m.any j'cars ago. 
Among other effects of Sunderland’s classical reading, it 
had made liira a fiery republican. He even thought fit 
to entertain Queen Anne with injurious reflections on 
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the wickedness of princes. Sunderland was clever, busy, 
and persevering, and he was thought to be the greatest 
intriguer since his father. He was described besides as 
being “ not only the most intriguing, but the most pas- 
sionate man of bis lime.” Walpole was once asked why 
he never came to an understanding with Sunderland. 
“You little know Lord Sunderland,” he replied. “If I 
had so much as hinted at it, his temper was so ^^olent 
that be would have done his best to throw me out of the 
%vindow.” Something deeper, however, than temper 
divided the Sunderland Whigs from Walpole. Aristo- 
cratic pride in union with republican professions has 
often produced the narrowest type of oligarch; and 
Sunderland’s republicanism only meant that the wings 
of royal prerogative were to he clipped for tlic benefit of 
a small caste of exclusive patricians. He hated the 
Grown, but he had none of Walpole’s respect and inclin- 
ation for the Commons. It was no wonder that they 
soon fell out. 

Walpole once remarked how difficult it is to trace the 
causes of a dispute between statesmen. Some trans- 
actions of our oum day fumisli a striking illustration of 
the truth of this remark, and the difficulty of explaining 
such disputes would he most readily admitted by those 
who might seem to hold the clue. Walpole’s bio- 
grapher maintains that it was Sunderland’s discontent 
and Stanhope’s weakness and bad faith that lay at the 
bottom of the Whig schism of 1717. Stanhope’s de- 
scendant, the c.areful historian of those times, insists that 
the rupture was due to To'vnshcnd’s unrea.sonahleness 
and want of judgment. It is not possible at this distance 
of time, ‘and with imperfect material, conclusively to 
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settle the question. The king hated his son, and the 
Prince of "Wales was bent on making a party of his own 
against his father. The foreigners hated the English 
ministers, and the ministers were stubbornly set against 
the demands of the foreigners. The Cabinet was divided 
by no serious dissent on principle or policy, but by the 
oven more dangerous element of personal jealousy and 
dissatisfied ambition. All these conditions united to 
make schism inevitable. 

The king left his new dominion for Hanover in July 
1716. His passion for his native land, like his ignorance 
of the tongue of the land that had adopted him, was a 
piece of good fortune for constitutional government. 
His inabihty to speak English led to that important 
change in usage, the absence of the sovereign from 
Cabinet Councils. His expeditions to Hanover throw 
the management of alt domestic affairs almost without 
control into the hands of his English ministers. If the 
two first Hanoverian kings had been Englishmen instead 
of Germans, if they had been men of talent and ambition, 
or even men of strong and commanding will without 
much talent, Walpole would never have been able to 
lay the foundations of government by the House of 
Commons and by Cabinet so firmly that oven the ob- 
durate will of George HI was unable to overthrow it. 
Happily for the S 3 'stem now established, circumstances 
compelled the first two sovereigns of the Hanoverian 
line to strike a bargain with the English Whigs, and it 
was faitlifully kept until the accession of the third George. 
The king was to manage the affairs of Hanover, and the 
Whigs were to govern England. It was an excellent 
bargain for England. 
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.Smooth :ih ill!-, oiieratjon may Ffj;m in hi-toric ‘le- 
ecrijition, WaijH.lo {minil its oatly Ftayci rough ami 
thorny. Tho fiii-i m}.i1 visit to the electoral lioiniihons 
Fpccihly tiiuiigiii to hghi the perils that lay alike in the 
hatre/1 hetumi father and wni, and in the rivalry among 
iiiiiiistci's. Tiio douhle leaven food began to ivork. Tho 
Ilaiuocn.iii'- pl.iycd npon tho king's jcalou-'V of the 
pi Hire, ami rapidly instilled into his mind the snspicion 
that 'rownsheiid and his eollcagwcs were intriguing with 
Aigril and the princes jiarty in Kngland. It is as 
euitain ivs anything can be in matters so obscure and 
intiicate, that for this charge there was no foundation, 
and that Walpole w.'es justified in iis.snring Stanhoi'c, 
with wholesome hluntncss, that whoever sent over the 
accounts of any intrigues of this kind, or any niariago- 
ment in tho least lending to any view or purjioso but 
tho service, honour, and interest of the king, would bo 
discovered to bo “ confounded liars from the beginning 
to the end." 

Nor was it possible to cut oft' the politics of Hanover 
from the politics of Great Britain. Tho acquisition of 
Bremen and VcrJcii fi-om Sweden for tho electorate of 
Hanover, was approved by '\ValpoIe on the ground that 
tho two provinces comm.andcd tho only inlets from 
British waters into Germany. They secured the trade 
with Hamburgh, and put a check on the molestation by 
Sweden of British commerce in the Baltic. When tho 
king, however, for Hanoverian reasons sought to make 
war on the Czar of Russia, because ho had invaded the 
Grand'Duchy of Jlecklcnburg, Townshend declared that 
tho nation would never consent to make sacrifices for 
interests that were none of theirs, and Walpole vowed 
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that ho could not raise the mo^e 3 ^ The king was 
furious, and his exasperation at being tliwarted in his 
warlike designs was artfullj' inflamed bj' hints that the 
ministers in England were secrotlj' striving to exalt the 
Prince of Wales, and to show that the business of 
Parliament could bo as well transacted by the son as by 
th? father, 

A pretext was found for the removal of Townshend 
from his office, in circumstances which it is not worth 
while liero to recapitulate. They would never have 
been deemed adequate cause for so strong a step, if 
other motives had not operated, and i^'is impossible to 
acquit either Sunderland or Stanhope of singular 
disloyalty to their friends and colleagues in London. 
Walpole had described the situation in a private letter 
to Stanhope at Hanover: “The prince hates us, and 
at the same time we are almost lost with the king, 
having all the foreigners determined against us.” Even 
the loosest form in which we can imagine the great and 
honourable conception of loyaltj' among members of a 
Cabinet, afe it is now held, would condemn the action of the 
two ministers at Hanover in lending themselves to the 
king’s designs against absent colleagues. In the sharp 
recriminations that' were exchanged between Stanhope 
and Walpole, the former takes up ground with which it 
is impossible to feel satisfied. Was he. Stanhope asks, 
to toll the king that Townshend must continue to be 
Secretarj^ of State, of else that the Whigs would quit 
office in a body 1 “I really have not j’et leamt to speak 
such language to my master j and I think a king is verj' 
unhappy if he is the onlj’ man in the nation who cannot 
challenge any friendship from those of his subjects 
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whom he thinks fit to employ." It will ho oh=en-t.'J 
that the qiio^iion raided hy Stanhope Umchot an 
csiential part of Cahinet ^overmnent. Is the kin" to 
exerci=e unfetteied rlioice in the ih-trihution or redis- 
tribution of office-.’ Even ri we n'':utnt: that they arc 
taken cxclnsiveh' frojn one jiauj', i^- lie to eonnnand 
the service? of individual leaders at his own discretion, 
and to assign them their respective offiec.? os to him 
ma)' seem good 1 Queen .dune had undoiihtedly acted 
on this principle Walpole thought that the time had 
come for ministers to settle their offices .among 
themselves, 

Towushend was prc\ .ailed upon for a very short time 
to remain in the ailrainistration as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, then always a 1,’ahinet office. But the truco 
did tiot last. The king’s favour had too evidently', gotie 
to Sunderland and Stanhopa On the proposal that Uic 
Commons should vote supplies for preparations ag.ainst 
Sweden, the Townshend Whigs showed themselves cold 
and disafTected ; Walpole spoke coldly for the vote, but 
lent it no active support ; and it was only catried hy a 
majority of four. In Ins resentment at this narrow 
escape of a government measure, the king dismissed 
To^Tnshend from his post the same night. Walpole was 
too valuable at the Tre.asurj’ to be eo lightly parted 
with. Vain .attempts were made to separate liim from 
his colleague. The tender of Ins resignation the next 
morning was followed by an extraordinarv' scene in the 
royal closet. The king entreated him not to retire, and 
put the seals back into his hat. Walpole protested that 
if as Chancellor of the Exchequer he found money for 
the warlike designs of Stanhope and Sunderland, he 
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wo\ild lose his credit and reputation; and if, on the 
other liand, he resisted them, then ho would forfeit the 
gracious favour of his sovereign. No fewer than ton 
times wore the seals replaced upon the table. The king 
at length g.avo way, and "Walpole quilted the closet with 
tears in his eyes, leaving his master a-s painfully agitated 
as himself. 

There was one quarter in which the s])lit in the 
Whig party and the fierce quarrel in the royal family 
stiiTed the liveliest delight. Atterbury, the conspirator 
who then held the ejiiscopal see of Eochestcr, was now, 
under el.aborate disgiii.so of cj'phor and cant names, 
writing to the Pretender sanguine accounts of what 
was going on at court. From these letters ire learn 
how high the Jacobite hopes were raised bj' the removal 
of the tivo ministers rvho were well knougi to be the fastest 
friends of the present settlement. Every piece of gossi]! 
about the dissensions betw'ccn the Prince of "Wales and 
the Duke of Hanover, a.s they stjdcd King George, was 
magnified into a reason for the fond belief, which only 
the inveterate fatuity of plotters in exile could have 
entertained, that the king would rather throw the 
British crown to the Pretender than suffer it to devolve' 
on his detested heir. Every movement of the public 
funds sent their spirits up or down, as if they were 
bears on a stock exchange. The Tories were as elated 
* os the pure Jacobites. Tlicy flattered themselves that 
the "Whigs were so divided, that nothing short of another 
rebellion could bring them together again. The city 
Whigs, ignonant - of the personal intrigues behind the 
scenes, and boinldered by such rapid changes in adminis- 
tration, were all anxiety to know what they cotdd mean. 
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The truth is that tlie Whigs were in so great r> 
majority that, like all parties in such circumstances, 
they could afford moderate quarrels among themselves. 
The famous Septennial Act of 1716 had sficured their 
parliamentary majority for some 3 'ears to come. It had 
once been among the prerogatives of the Crown to retain 
the same Parliament during the life of the sovereign, 
and Charles II did actually keep his last Parliament for 
seventeen years. Such excess produced reaction, and in 
169-1 Parliament passed an Act limiting its normal life- 
time to periods of three years. In 1716 the great 
exigencies of the time justified a move in the other 
direction, and an extension of the life of a Parliament 
from three years to seven. The measure, which was 
originally designed for the special object of securing the 
Protestant succession at a moment of peril, had ivider 
consequences. Speaker Onslow, the sage observer of 
pavliamentary events, used to declare that the Septennial 
Bill of 1716 marked the true era of the emancipation 
of the House of Commons from its former dependence 
on the Crown and the House of Lords.’ The Act was 
undoubtedly one of the most important causes -of the 
increase of that power in the House of Commons, on 
which Walpole was the first minister hahituallj' and on 
principle to rely, hleanwhilc it enabled the Whigs 
in 1717 to cut themselves in two with impunity. 

After Icardng court in 1717, Walpole remained in 
opposition for three years. Many blamed him for 
deserting the king. Manj- declared that it was deser- 
tion of the country and of Parliament to abandon 
schemes for reducing the national debt, which, as he 
I Coxa i. 1S7. 
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was well aware, no successor had the ahilitj' to carry 
through. Walpole protested, as so many men since 
have protested in the same circumstances, that nothing 
was further from his mind than to embarrass government. 
But when men leave colleagues in a government, they 
seldom see how far their departure may lead them. The 
spirit of party, and the restlessness of a powerful nature, 
were too strong for the practice of benevolent neutrality. 
While loudly disclaiming any desire to embarrass the 
hing’s ministers, he still found himself invariably com- 
pelled bitterly to resist all their measures. He opposed 
the Mutiny Bill, though its provisions were merely 
fomal and were necessary. He opposed the repeal of 
the Schism Act, though ho had himself once denounced 
it as more worthy of Julian the Apostate than of the 
Protestant Parliament of England. So apt is party 
spirit to degenerate into moral paradox. 

Fct none of these excesses or inconsistencies shook 
his hold on Parliament. Nor is that hold hard to 
understand. To begin with, he showed upon occasion 
the moderating temper which the House of Commons 
always secretly respects, even in its moments of passion 
and of heat, and which it always recognises when the 
heat has evaporated. A member had greatly offended 
the House, by bringing against a certain sot of men that 
charge of obstruction which has become part of the 
common form of party scolding in later days. A few 
words from Walpole were enough to save the gentleman 
from being sent to- the Tower. Shippen, the Jacobite 
leader, said of the king’s speech that it seemed rather 
c.alculated for the meridian of Germany than of Gre.at 
Britain, and regretted his Majesty’s ignorance of out 
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haa aUvuy.t hecn tno=l vi«cly ready to give its confideneo 
to men whom it helievet to jioi'e.ia a flnn, hroad, .and 
independent gra.aji of the great matcri.al iiitorr=t.i of the 
cotintrVi 

The lime tvaa close at hand when neglect of Wal- 
pole’s praclic.al \vi«dom brought upon the nation a terrible 
disaster. Before this catastropbe arrived, Walpole teas 
provohed to tbc c.verlion of all bis powers by a proposal 
of the gravest constitutional moment. Sundcrl.aiul was in 
extreme disfavour with the Brince of Wales, and he was 
well aware that the death of the reigning king would at 
once lead to his own dismissal. The centre of gravity 
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was still in tlie Upper House, where the Whigs had a 
standing majority : the prince’s first step, therefore, on 
coming to the throne would be to strengthen the Tory 
minoritj' in the House of Lords. Queen Anne had set 
him a precedent in the creation of the twelve peers to 
carry the Peace of Utrecht Tliat this was a Uolent 
act, honest Tories admitted, but tlicy declared that, after 
all, it was not to bo compared with the act by which the 
Commons, chosen b}' the people for three years, chose 
themselves for seven. Sunderland did not shrink from 
taking an audacious measure to counterwork the danger 
in .advance. Lord Stanhope was made to bring in a bill 
for putting a close restriction on the royal prerogative of 
making peers. The number of peers, according to the 
bill, was never at any time to be enlarged beyond six 
over the number then existing. At the accession of 
George I. the total number of the peers, including the 
twenty-six peers spiritual and tlie sixteen representative 
peers from Scotland, was two hundred and seven.* 
Instead of the sixteen elective members from Scotland, 
twenty -five from that kingdom were to be made 
hereditary. Where a failure of issue male occurred, it 
might bo filled up by now creation in England, and by 
selection from other members of the peerage in Scotland. 
Obviously, if such a measure had become law, it would 
have transformed the House of Lords into a close college, 
and the peerage ivould liavo become an unchange.iblc 
caste. The Lords would have acquired a fixed prepon- 

* At the accession of William IV tlio number, including tho 
addition of thirty-two temporal and spiritual peers from Ireland, had 
risen to throe hundred and ninety. (Stanliopo’s History of Eng- 
land, c. ii. 44.) To-day tho members of the House of Lords are 
live hundred and sixty. 
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tlerancc of power over Crown and CoTOmona alike ; 
for while the Cromi ooiild coerce the Cotninons hv a 
dissolution, and tiie Comnions could restrain the Crown 
hy refusal of sup[)Iies, the Lords wotiid have hecn 
beyond the reach of cither of the other two branches of 
the legislatuie. 

That this far-reaching measure failed to become law, 
is due to Walpole's penetration and rapidity, and hy 
hardly any other action of his life did he set a deeper 
stamp upon our system of govcn\ment. Formidable 
difficulties were in his way. The king might have been 
expected to object to a limitation of one of the most 
cherished of royal prerogatives. But the king hated 
the Prince of ^Valcs, and was as anxious a.s Sunderland 
to clip his wings. The Scotch peers were won by the 
prospect of cxclianging an elective for a hereditary scat. 
The Lords as a whole were openly or privately gratified 
by a measure which, in limiting their numbers, augmented 
their individual importance. The hill engaged the 
talents of the two most delightful prose writers of the 
day. It was defended by Addison, in what proved to 
bo the final task of Ins life, and it was attacked by Steele. 
Why could not faction, .saj*s Johnson, find other 
advocates! Controvertists cannot long retain their 
kindness for each other, and “ every render must surely 
regret that these two illustrious friends, after, so man)’ 
years passed in confidence and etidearment, in unity of 
interest, conformity of opinion, and fellowship of study, 
should finally part in acrimonious opposition.” The 
spirit of faction was too busy and too hot for these 
pensive regrets, and no effort was spared to forward the 
ministerial design. The king’s name was freely used. 
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SundDrlaml told cverj'body that the king wished the bill ; 
that the Prince of Wales ivonld otherwise do mad things 
when he came to the throne ; that if the Whigs rejected 
it, their partj’ would be for ever undone. Bribes and 
threats were cmplo3’cd with equal profusion. All this 
took the heart out of the opposition MHiigs. Thej’ hold 
a meeting at Devonshire House, whore Walpole found 
them lukewai'm, indifTerent, and out of spirits. Ho at 
once took a high tone, protested against any weakness, 
and used all the topics that are the common property in 
all ages of all militant leaders of Opposition pressing 
sluggish adherents to make a fight. Public opinion, he 
said, was rising against the bill. The coimtry gentle- 
men wore W'aldng up to the insult imjdied upon their 
class by a measure which would shut the door of the 
House of Lords in their faces. Ho had himself over- 
hoard a country gentleman with not more than eight 
hundred pounds a j'car, vow with great warmth to 
another country gentleman, that though he had no 
chance of being made a peer himself, ho would never 
consent to lay his family under the ban of perpetual 
exclusion. Finallj', he used the universal and irresistible 
clencher that it was a splendid opportunity of weakening 
and discrediting the government. “Even if I am 
deserted by my part}’-,” he said, -winding up his animated 
remonstrance, “I m3’so]f will singl}’ stand forth and 
oppose it.” A lively’ altercation followed, but such 
high and inspiriting firmness in a political loader with 
an accepted character for judgment, is always sure to 
caiTy the day’. The party came over to Walpole’s 
opinion, and ho further justified it by a speech whose 
qualities the historian docs not overrate in declaring it 
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CHAPTER IV 


RISK TO POWER — ^EOLINGBROKE 

To the great dismaj^ of the Jacobites, the two circum- 
stances on which they had been so fondly counting 
suddenly took a new turn. The Whig schism came to 
an end, and the king allowed himself to be reconciled to 
his son. AValpole played an active part in both of these 
transactions. As clearly as the Jacobites, he perceived 
that the feud between the prince and the king threat- 
ened real dangci-s to the peace of the realm. Things 
had reached such a pitch that the king actually con- 
sulted the Lord Chancellor as to the legality of a bill 
for compelling the Prince of Wales, on the demise of the 
crown, to divest himself of his German dominions. A 
much more sinister project was found among the Idng-’s 
papers at his death, nothing less than a proposal made 
by tho head of the Admiralty to seize the Prince of 
Walc.s and c.arry him off to the wilds of America, This 
atrocious design recalls the old rumour that Buclring- 
ham had offered to oblige Charles II bj- kidnapping 
his consort, dispatching her to some colonj', and then 
grounding a divorce on the plea of wilful desertion. 
Koruithstanding his hatred of his son, and his grim 
usage of his unfortunate wife, George f. was not tho 
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to tliu men in opjiiHttioti. The li.anil tlial liail ju.«l tie- 
slroycil the T'ccnigc Bill w.is too heavy to lie left with 
s.ifety outsiiic the govennnent. Yet though Waliiole 
awl Toivnshcnd once more joineii the udniiuistration, 
they ivero forced to content iheniiclvcs iviUt Kuhordinatc 
posts. Toivnshcnd, who had filled whsit was then the 
leading office of Secretary of State, heramc Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council ; and AVtdpole, u ho had hecn First 
Lord of the Treasury .and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was made P.aymaster of the Forces without a scat in the 
Cabinet (1720). , His opposition was titan end, hnthc took 
no part in the .active avork of govcninient, and in the 
summer withdrew to Norfolk to hide his time. 

Before many inonth.s had passed the country tvas 
overtaken by the memorable disasters of tbo Soutb Sea 
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Bubble. This famous project, which was indirectly the 
means of "Walpole’s ascendancy, had its origin in the 
same delusions about the fabulous wealth of Spanish 
America, that twenty jmars later led to the Spanish 
War and to Walpole’s fall. Fiunce had been thrown 
into a frenzj' of speculation by the Mississippi schemes 
of Law. The fever quickly spread to England, noth a 
difi’erence that may bo worth noting, that while Law was 
a man of genius and by no means without sincerity and 
oven elevation of character, in London the promoters were 
little more than ordinary stock-jobbers with extraordi- 
nary rashness, audacit}’’, and corrujition. The South Sea 
Act of 1720 w.as a measure for enabling the South Sea 
Company to absorb in their stock a quantity of irre- 
deemable annuities, consolidate various branches of the 
public debt, reduce the rate of interest, and out of the 
profits of their trade eventually achieve one of the most 
eagerly desired objects of that day by paying off the 
national debt. Fortunately for himself W.alpole had at 
a very early stage exposed the fallacies on which the 
plan of the directors rested, though he remained an 
inactive colleague of ministers who were its zealous 
supporters. Thousands of bubble projects have been 
launched since that memorable mania, and only a gen- 
eration ago speculation in railway stock was almost as 
extravagant, widespread, .and desperate .as the gre.at 
lever of 1721. But the South Sea scheme is in our 
history the only case of this ruinous c.alamity at 
which a government directly and actively connived. 
When the crash came, a cry broke out for vengo.ance, as 
fierce and as indiscriminate as outcries rrsually are, when 
people are bent on punishing others for their own blind- 
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German wnr,’ ktsown to ha'« hs'l a share in 

the f'jioii, th.c I'rince of W.aif, had heei! ciiasrrn.in of a 
fnibiilc cojiper comiany fK.mnhtrh he vxtn'clc'l forty 
tiiniuatnl ptnindt in a metal iiiDte jeefioii' than copper; 
ami hcsi'h'ti these spocitic grounds for anger, the natural 
tendency to blame govetnment 'v.iv c.-peciaily stnang 
"hen that governtm nt 'vaa new, foreign, nnrcttlfl, nm! 
unpopular. 

All eye* tvero turned to Walpole, Though lie had 
privately dabbled iu South Sc-a «tc>ch cti his own ac- 
count, his public predictions cainc bark to men’s minds ; 
they remembered that he had been called the Ijcst man 
for figura* in the Hou'e, and the disgrace of his most 
important colleagues only made his sagacity the more 
prominent. Cmggs, the Secretary of Slate, ,ntid his 
father, the Po'tmastcr-Gcncral, •wero both implicated in 
the receipt of enormous sum.s, as the differences on trans- 
actions in fictitious stock created to buy the p.as.sing of 
the South Soa Tlilh The son died of smallpox, and the 
father quickly followed, leaving a fortune of a ihillion and 
.1 half. Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, tvas 
down for nearly eight hundred thouKand pounds, finudu- 
lently acquired. Sunderlaiul was charged with similar 
tinnsactions, but whatever substance there may have been 
in the charge, they had been managed discreetly enough 
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to leave a colourable excuse for acquitting him. Still 
public opinion made it impossible for Sunderland to re- 
tain office. Lord Stanhope, bis principal colleague, was 
removed by a curiously sudden death in February 1721. 
In the co\u-se of an angry debate, the young Duke of 
AVharton compared Stanhope to Sojanus, the vicked 
minister who fomented dmsions in the imperial family, 
and made the reign of Tiberius, his master, odious to the 
Eoman people. Stanhope was so incensed at gibes that 
Walpole would only have laughed at, that in the angry 
transport of his reply he was seized with a fit, and the 
next day he expired. This brought about a re-casting 
of the ministerial parts, and at the request of the great 
territorial Whigs, Walpole undertook the task. He 
returned to his old posts, and once more became First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(April 1721), while Townshend was again Secretary of 
State. 

Walpole held his offices practically without a break 
for twenty-one years. The younger Pitt had an almost 
equal span of unbroken supremacy, but with that excep- 
tion there is no parallel to Walpole’s long tenure of 
power. To estimate aright the vast significance of this ex- 
traordinary stability, we must remember that the country 
had just passed through eighty }'eai'S of revolution. A 
man of eighty in 1721 could recall the execution of Charles 
I., the protectorate of Oliver, the fall of Richard Cromwell, 
the restoration of Charles II, the exile of James II, the 
change of the order of succession to William of Orange, 
the reactionary ministry of Anne, and finally the second 
change to the House of Hanover. The interposition, 
after so long a series of violent perturbations as this, of 

F 
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twenty years of settled system and continuous order 
under one man, makes Walpole’s government of capital 
and decisive importance in our history, and constitutes 
not an artificial division like the reign of a king, but a 
true and definite period, noth a beginning, an end, a 
significance, and a unity of its own. 

Parliamentary government has been said to prevent 
great shocks, but to multiply small ones. From the 
critical state of the time Walpole was ceaselessly exposed 
to these small shoclts, and the vigour with which be 
circumvented the cabals that from the first year to the 
last surrounded and confronted him, was only less im- 
portant to the security of the great public bulwark of 
his power, than the success with which he simnounted, 
grave difficulties of state. It would have been easy for 
Walpole iu South Sea affairs to avenge old grievances on 
Sunderland and others. As it was he chose the magnani- 
mous course of insisting, even at the expense of much 
unpopularity for himself, on the most lenient counsels 
that Parliament could he persuaded to allow. But the 
jealous and unquiet Sunderland, even in the hour of his 
disgrace, was again busy on devices for displacing the 
new rival in the royal favour. He hit upon the extra- 
ordinary expedient of suggesting to the king that he 
should create Walpole Postmaster-General for bfe. His 
calculation was that the large pay would tempt a man of 
narrow fortune ; that if Walpole accepted, he would be 
incapable of sitting in Parliament ; while, if he refused, 
he would offend the king. Tlio king, however, baulked 
the childish plan by asking whether Walpole desired the 
proposal or knew of it, Sunderland confessed that he 
did not. “Then,” said the king, “ do not make him the 
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offer. I parted ■with him once against my inclination, 
and I will never part with him again, so long as he is 
■ndlling to serve me.” 

The king may well have felt the perilous situation 
from which Walpole’s capacity had rescued him. The 
discovery of the plot for which Atterbury was exiled 
(1722), revealed how high Jacobite hopes had risen 
during the recent confusion. In the excitement some 
measures were taken rvith Walpole’s approval, which it is 
hard to justify. The hill of pains and penalties against 
Attoi'bury Jiimself was a dangerous invasion of the 
security .and s.anctity of legal guarantees, and it is satis- 
factory to think that it is the last instance of its kind. 
Walpole appeared as a witness in the course of the 
proceedings ; the bishop used all his skill to perplex his 
opponent ; but, says Speaker Onslow, ho was too hard 
for the bishop at every turn, “ although a greater trial 
of sldll this way scarce ever happened between two such 
comb.atants.” ^ Still more alien, not only to the temper 
of to-day, but even to the better mind of that age, as 
Onsloiv’s censures prove, was tho imposition of a tax of 
100,0001. on Roman Catholics as a composition for 
recusancj', and it was presentl)^ extended even to non- 
jurors. “Tho whole nation almost, men, women, and 
children capable of taking an oath, flocked to the places 
where the quarter sessions were holden. ... It was a 
strange as well as a ridiculous sight to see peojde croird- 
ing to give a testimony of their allegiance to a govern- 
ment, and cursing them at tho same time for giwng them 
the trouble of so doing and for tho fright they were put 
into bj- it ; and I am satisfied more real disaffection to 
' Coxe, Oriffijtal Papers^ i. 32S, 
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judge or who is a bishop? It is my business to mate 
kings and emperors, and to maintain the balance of 
Europe.” He was all for glory, says Onslow, and thought 
much more of raising a great name to himself all over 
Euiope, and having that continued by historians to all 
posterity, than of any present domestic popularity or 
renown whatever. A story is told of Carteret which 
every lover of scholarship as a fine adornment of great- 
ness in character or action, will always delight to re- 
member. As he lay dying (1762) the Under-Secretary 
took to him, as Lord President, the preliminary articles 
of the Treaty of Paris, He found the minister so 
languid, that he proposed to put off the business until 
another day. Carteret replied by rcpe.ating the beauti- 
ful linos, whore Sarpedon says to Glaucus that if keeping 
back from the fray would keep back age and death from 
them, then indeed neither would he himself fight amid 
the foremost, nor send the other into the battle ; “but 
now — since ten thousand shapes of death hover over 
us, and tliera no mortal may escape — now, forrvard 
let us go."* The particidar emphasis with which, 
according to the narrator, ho spoke forth the third line 
— ovre Kev auro? ivl •n-pcoroicn fia'^oCfi7)v — ^rvas true 
to a ruling passion which made him the most dangerous 
of ministers, though no inglorious man. 

Carteret was made Secretary of State by the influence 

' w iriiTOVf el fih yh.p Tr6\€fiov vepl t6p5c 
aUl OT fiiWoifiev dyijpu} r dOwdro) re 
icraeffO', o^rc kci' 0^65 M trpd}TOtai p.axolpi'qVf 
oGre Kc (rk cTi\\oip.i Kv^tivetpdv • 

vw 6* (?/A7r7;s ydp KT)pe% ii^ecrracw Oavdroio 
p.vplai, &5 ovK (art fPvyeXv ^porhv ou5' xnraXG^at) 

Xonev. {Hiadf xii. 322-328.) 
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of Sunderland, and be took over from his first patron 
his dislike to the tuo brother ministers. A strenuons 
conflict began betn’oen the two sections of the govern- 
ment, which ended in 172 1 in Carteret’s defeat. This 
has been commonl}' cited as an instance of "Walpole’s 
jealous determination to exclude every superior man 
, from power — a charge on which it is sufiicient to re- 
mark that Carteret was quite as busy in striving to 
e.xclndo Walpole and Townshend, as they were in exclud- 
ing him ; that Townshend had a much more active feeling, 
and took a more active part than Walpole ; that it was 
an ordinary case of struggle in .a Cabinet, in wliich, 
luckily for the country, Carteret happened to have the 
fortune of war against him ; and, finally, that Walpole 
would have stultified himself and ruined his whole policy 
if he had allowed a minister to remain in charge of so 
momentous a branch of business as foreign afiliirs, of 
whom it could bo truly said, as Onslow s.aid of Carteret, 
that “ be thought consulting the interior interests and 
disposition of the people, the conduct of business in 
Parliaments, and tlie methods of raising money for the 
execution even of his own designs, was a work below 
his applic.ations, and to be left as underparts of govern- 
ment to the care of inferior and subordinate understand- 
ings, in subserviency, however, to his will and measures.” 
We need not impute to Walpolo an insatiable thirst for 
power, in order to understand his willingness to part com- 
pany rvith a colleague of such temper as this. It is to be 
observed, further, that Walpole did not hurry to part 
company with him, for Carteret remained a member of 
the Cabinet for six years (1724-1730) .after he ceased to 
bo Secretary of State, To be able to work with a man 
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in a Cabinet foi‘ ten years, harill}' indicates an arrogant 
aversion to all colleagues of genius. 

It was important at this moment to send a strong 
man to Dublin, for Ireland was shaken by the dangerous 
agitation which had its origin in Wood’s halfpence, but 
which had its roots much deeper than the mere issue 
of a patent to an English tradesman to sirpply a defi- 
ciency in Irish coinage. That the issue of the patent 
was an odious job, by which a largo sum of money was 
to find its wa}' into the pocket of the king’s mistress, is 
undeniable. The amount to be struck was in gross and 
mischievous excess over what was required, as was shown 
by the willingness of the government to reduce the sum 
from more than one hundred thousand pounds to forty 
thousand. The whole operation was conducted from 
first to last wdth a flagrant disregard for Irish opinion 
or Irish authority, which might be called incredible, if 
tbe same principle bad not prevailed until now. On 
the other hand, the unfortunate coins were good and of 
true value, nor was anybody obliged to take them who 
did not choose ; and the case against them was marked 
by many exaggerations, misrepresentations, and lies. 

Unluckily for the peace of the British government, 
the case was taken up by the strongest controversial 
genius of the age. Swift hated and despised the country 
in which his unhappy lot was cast, but ho had the honest 
contempt natural to a powerful mind for the wretched 
system on which it was governed, and ho was inspired be- 
sides by keen animosity against the party in England and 
the minister, by whose neglect or ill-null he had been 
doomed to perpetual exile. The Drapicr’s Letters are 
among the very few pieces of political controversy on 
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an epliemeral incident, to ■srbicli tbeir literary qualities 
give lasting interest. The fourth of them reveals the 
real spring of the agitation — the old and ever-renewed 
protest against the government of Ireland by England. 
This was one of the too few occasions in Irish history 
on which the whole nation in both its branches, and of 
both creeds, spoke with one voice and faced their bad 
rulers with a united front. It was no feeling of justice, 
and no interest in good government in Ireland, that 
prompted the final surrender, but the fear, inspired in 
the agents of Ascendancy, that the exasperation against 
Wood and his coins was bringing Catholics and Pro- 
testants, Jacobites and lYhigs, into an intimacy that ' 
was dangerous to the constitutional connection between 
Great Britain and the sister-kingdom. Walpole at once 
saw the impossibility of forcing the inclinations of a 
whole people, governed and governors alike. Carteret 
on the spot — though his own intrigues in Ii-eland at an 
earlier stage of the afiair will hardly bear examination — 
now earnestly supported the same view, and, in spite of 
Townshend and others of their colleagues, the ^^ceroy 
was authorised to announce to the Irish Parliament that 
the obnoxious patent was absolutely at an end. Ireland 
gave Walpole no further trouble. Affairs were mainly 
giuded by the influence of Archbishop Boxtlter in the 
English and planter interest; and Walpole appears, 
when he thought of Ireland at all, to have regarded this 
as the safest policy. 

With the temporary suppression of the Jacobite plots, 
the subjection of Carteret, the pacification of the ferment 
in Ireland, the minister found the course of domestic 
affairs run smoothly enough. Now and at all times it 
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tvas foreign affairs that dcniantled most attention ; but 
Ills policy in Otis department trill be most conveniently 
viewed in a ebapter of its otni. Tlio king wished to 
reward his minister by a peerage. Walpole was the 
first minister who made the House of Commons the 
centre of authority, .and he declined to le.ave it. The peer- 
age was conferred upon his eldest son. Among minor 
cxiicdients for strengthening his influence was one at 
which philosophers may smile, and 'which the party 
le.ader may in his heart despise, but which for practical 
purposes he is not likcl 3 ' to overlook In 1725 AValpolc 
induced the king to revive the order of the Batk No 
creation had been made since IGGl. Tlic minister be- 
thought himself of it as a cheap way of rewarding a 
friend or buying oft' a possible foe. The bestowal of 
the red rib.and, moreover, would bo convenient for 
staving oft’ what is in every generation the importunate 
demand for the blue. “They who take the Bath," he 
told the old Duchess of klarlborongh, “ shall tlio sooner 
linve the Garter.” He set the cxamiile by taking the 
Bath liimself, and became Sir Eobort. The folloiring 
j'car (1726) he resigned this honour, and became a 
knight of the higher order. 

The fulsome author of the Niffhi Thoughts had the 
previous year received from Walpole a roj'al pension of 
two hundred pounds per annum, and he now celebrated 
the event in his patron’s career in some foolish jingle 
about garter’d sons of praise, our boast of former 
days, and calling on Britain to see her Walpole shining 
from afar, his azure Ribbon and his shining Star. It was 
not a mere poetic figure to call the coveted riband azure ; 
but a few jmars later it was changed from sk}’--hluo to 
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the modern giirtcr-hhie, in order to distinguish com- 
panions of lawful creation from those who had the order 
bestowed vipon them by the Pretender. Two points 
excited remark in Walpole’s case, and they are worth 
noticing as signs of tlic time ; one, that he was decorated 
for merely civil distinction ; the other, that he was a 
commoner, Xo commoners had been made Knights of 
the Garter since Sir Edward ^^ontagu and General 
Monk in 1660. *Ko commoner after Walpole received 
the blue riband until Lord North in 1772, and the only 
other knights of the order who have sat in the House 
of Commons since were Castlereagb and Palmerston. 
Queen Victoria desired to give the garter to Sir Robert 
Peel in 1845, but Peel, srith a cbavactcristic mixture of 
shyness and of pride, replied that ho sprang from the 
people and belonged to the people, and that the honour 
would bo inappropriate. Wc may perhaps wonder that 
W alpole did not act on the reason afterwards assigned 
by Lord Melbourne for refusing the garter ; th.at he did 
not see why he should be such a fool as to buy himself, 
when he could buy somebody else wdth it. He was 
possibly guided as usual by motives of policy. “Is 
ambition imputed to mcl” he a,skcd in his great defence 
in 1741. “Why, then, do I still continue a commoner 
—I who refused a w-bite staff and a peerage 1 I had, 
indeed, like to have forgotten the little ornament about 
my shoulders, which gentlemen have so repeatedly men- 
tioned in terms of sarcastic obloquy. But surely though 
this may he regarded with envy or indignation in another 
place, it cannot be supposed to raise any resentment in 
this House, where many may be pleased to see those 
honours which their ancestor's have worn returned again 
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lo tlic Comnious.” Sir Blucstring became tbo favomite 
zucTvuame, and tlic composers of ning-liouse songs for 
fifteen yearn to come found their patrons never tired 
of listening to choniscs of which tlio point was always 
the same ; that though the knight had laid down the 
red riband to talco up the blue, a third change awaited 
him yet, when justice would at last be done by the 
hempen string at Tyburn. 

Tyburn was still a long wa}’ ofT, but the elements of 
an opposition gradually giithercd themselves together. 
Tljo Tory reaction of Anno was recent, and the state of 
mind that had made it possible was only quiescent and 
not extinct. It was Walpole’s cue to represent Tory 
and Jacobite as identical, so as to cover the whole 
opposition with the taint of disaffection to the revolu- 
tion 'settlement and the reigning family. This was no 
mere manmuvro for party purposes. As Hume shows, 
cavalier and roundhead, court party and country party, 
Tory and Whig, all represented genuine divisions of prin- 
ciple in our govemment ; neither of them disowned either 
monarchy or liberty, but men of easy temper, attached 
to peace and order, would lean towards monarchy, wliilo 
bolder spirits, passionately devoted to liberty, would 
value the republican part of our mixed scheme. Abstract 
principles, however, never bring us to sufficiently close 
quarters in politics. Principles, as Hume excellently 
says, are changed into affections. Men are guided by 
what they take to bo the balance between advantages 
and disadvantages. The chief advantage of the Stuart 
lino was its association with stable and ordered public 
sentiment : its chief disadvantage was its dissidence 
from the established religion of the people. The great 
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In, i/,r>l i''tn!icen<)r Co«}'i;r in tin* rosuarknltlc r,i<’:nori.tl 
« hi' !i hi; laid hrfnro drorni' I. on hii r.rce * ion." " Many 
of tin.' Torios," he fays, “ woithl rejoice to in',-, tljc Pre- 
tcii'lcr restored hy a Trench jfower, wiich more if hy 'iny 
r.der nie.nni! ; tho lH‘«t o{ them wonld hararil nothing to 
keep him out,, though jirohahly do nothing hazanlo!i« to 
bring him in ; but if ever he phoidd decl.iTO himwlf 
Proicstant, with proper circumslcincci to make hi« con- 
version prolnblo (ftji, after the de.Mh of tlie French king 
and his mother, it is not unlikely he may do), they would 
greedily .swallow the cheat, and ende.avonr by nil iroSfiblo 
means to put in proctico again their old notions of divine, 
hereditary, and iiidcfc.asib]c right, by a restoration of tlio 
person in whom by (heir opinion that right is lodged.” 
This remained a Inic dc=criplion of the equivocal and 
unstable position of the Tories, for the greater j»rt of 
Walpole’s government The least .Tacobitc .among tboni 
were still very, cold friends to the new settlement, and 
for many years any accident might have tunied them 
into active enemies. These were the group who fol- 
lowed Sir William Wyndham — one of tho most rcspect- 

> name's nsSiVjs, i. 133, and 470 (Green’s Kdition). 

’ Tliti memorial is printed as an appendix to cliaptcr xvii. o( 
Campbell’s Lives of the ChaneellorSt but for somo reason has been 
omitted from later editions. 
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iiHe figures of liis age, notwithstanding the hndnoss of 
his cause ; a statesman endowed with firmness, dignity, 
modesty, and the gift, so liard to dofino hut so sensible 
in operation, of imposing liis authority upon his hearers. 

The Tories, so early as 1728, were joined by a small 
group of malcontent Whigs, headed by "William Pul- 
teney, who presently became the leader of the coalition 
against Walpole in the Commons, as Carteret was in the 
House of Lords. Pultenoy left the main body of the 
Whigs in disgust at not receiving either the office or the 
confidence to which ho justly considered that his talents 
entitled him. According to one story, Walpole soon 
discovered that ho had made a mistake, and immediately 
endeavoured to repair it by proposing to make him 
Secretary of State, but Pultoney’s self-love bad been too 
deeply wounded. Another version is, that during the 
conflict between Tomishend and Carteret in 1724, Wal- 
pole discovered that Pultenoy was intriguing with Car- 
teret, and resolved that as ho had chosen to try to gain 
entrance by that door, the key of the other should be 
finally turned upon him. Whatever the cause, he went 
into strong opposition. He was a fine speaker, abound- 
ing in sharp epigram and cutting nut, prompt in debate, 
full of animation and fire, and a master in all the arts of 
parliamentaiy attack. But oven friendly contemporaries 
agree that his shining gifts were mined by uncertainty 
and instabilit}' of mind. “It would be endless,” says Ches- 
terfield on one occasion, “ to give you an account of the 
various sallies and extravagances of Pulteney, which 
change oftciier than the rvind.” Hervoy describes him 
as “ vindictive, bom 'with little passions, unequal and 
uneven, sometimes in very high and sometimes in very 
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low spirits, and full of small enmities.” He was so little 
to bo depended on, that the songs represent him as 
bellovMH" for liberty to-day, and roaring for power to- 
morrow, as tight to the Tories at noon, and supping with 
Wliigp at night. He fully deserves Shelburne’s remaih, 
that if wo cx.iminc bis long opposition, it udll be seen 
that he nc\er did any good nor attempted to do any. 
His caioor was pure faction, and wlicn the liour of 
triumjih arrived, we shall sec that ho in an instant 
turned it into the most extraordinary failure in party 
history. 

The secret mover of the machinery of opposition was 
a wilder and more versatile spirit than any of these, the 
famous Bolin gbrokc. Wc cannot wonder that his own 
generation should have been dazzled by the genius of a 
man who had taken the main part in overturning a 
ministry so covered with glory as that of Marlborough 
and Godolphin; who showed such unexampled dexterity, 
alike in framing, carrying, and defending the great instm 
ments of Utrecht; who led men of such force, brillianc}', 
and position as Carteret, Pulteney, and Wyndham; and 
who finally, as he had contributed more than any one 
else to the ball of Marlborough, now boldly appliM him- 
self to sap the power of the minister who was as strong 
and as successful in civil government as Alarlboroiigh 
had ever been in the field.* The misanthropy of Swift, the 
mockery of Toltaii-e, the sensitiveness of Pope, were all 
overcome by the fascination of his address, the glitter of 
his ideas, and the eloquence of his talk, Swift rvrote 
to Stella that Mr. St, J ohn was the greatest young man 
he ever knew — wit, capacity, beauty, quickness of appre- 
* See tv alpole’s George II, i. 222. 
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hension, good learning, and excellent taste; the best 
orator in the House of Commons, admirable conversa- 
tion, good nature, and good mannei-s; generous and a 
despiser of money Another of his friends vowed, in 
a grand transport of praise, that the writings and conver- 
sation of Bolingbrolro di<l nothing less than unite the 
wisdom of Socrates, the dignity and case of Pliny, and 
the wit of Horace. In every part he was a consummate 
posture-master — the stoical philosopher musing on the 
true uses of retirement and studj’, ^he statesman busily 
framing policies, erecting combinations, and moulding 
foolish princes into patriot kings, or the simple country 
gentleman smoking tobacco u-ith Ids lionest neighbours, 
inquiring how the wlicat was doing in the four-acre field, 
and careful to know the names of all his hounds. Paral- 
lels to this extraordinary man have been sought all 
through history, from Alcibiadcs down to Lord BjTon ; 
he supplied the best poet of his dny with philosophy ; 
made speeches that intoxicated tlie House of Comnaons, 
and left such a tradition that illustrious authorities de- 
clared that they would rather recover one of Boling- 
broke’s orations than the lost books of Livy, or “ all the 
gaps in Greek and Roman lore ; ” he developed ideas on 
statecraft and the constitution whicli have lived to find 
some favour among eminent men even in our own time ; 
and finally, he handled the great and difficult instru- 
ment of written language with such freedom and copious- 
ness, such vivacity and ease, that in spite of much 
literary foppery and falsetto he ranks, in all that 
musicians call execution, onty below the three or four 
irighest masters of English prose. Yet of all the char- 
* 1st November 1711. 
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BoHiigbrolce’s restless ambition, bis invctonitc love of 
plots and sebemos, bis passion for display, were suro to 
mabc him tho minister’s enemy, and bis enmity could 
not bavo been more injurious in tbo comparative privacy 
of tbo House of Lords, than it proved to bo in tbo pages 
of tbo Craftman. As it was, bis vigour, hnrdibood, and 
resource made him for ten 3-ears tbo intellectual inspirer 
of tho Opposition both in tho press and in Parliament. 
He had boon a Tory highflior, bo bad boon a whimsical, 
bo bad been James's Socrotar3' of State ; bo now became a 
"Whig of the Whigs, denounced legitimac3’ and legitimists, 
.and, not content modestly to savour tho graces of con- 
version, he insisted on figuring as the only orthodox 
interpreter of Eevolution principles, and with righteous 
angor branded Walpolo for endangering the untold 
blessings of tho Revolution settlement. Ingenuity was 
never carried farther than in Bolingbroke’s efforts to 
invent phrases that should catch the followers of Wynd- 
ham witliout startling tho friends of Pulteno}^ and 
should persuade both that they were engaged in “a 
virtuous defence of the constitution.” Bolingbroke was 
not without the dairaonic elements of character : he bad 
fire, energ3', penetr.ation, insight, elasticity, fertilit}-, 
imagination, adventure. But neither his character nor 
the flims}^ and incongruous creations of bis political 
fancy were calculated to attract the country gentlemen. 
They keenl)' relished his attacks on the minister. They 
sometimes took his hints about motions and divisions 
and tho mystery of electioneering ; but they cared ver3' 
little about the ideal of a patriot king, and had not tho 
least intention of allowing Prerogative to become the 
substitute for Influence. They used his talents, but he 
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was never either tnislcd or jvopnlar. j'ndhatn ftlono 
seems to have been warmly anil sincerely his {ricnil. 
The staunch .lacohites hated him as having betrayed 
their master. The honest VThigs hated him as a Tory 
renegade. Even the malcontent Whigs suspected and 
disliked him. They knew in their hearts that there 
was no answer po.'siblc to Walpole's scathing description 
of liim, in one of hi.s most apt and energetic passages, as 
ferreting out information for the benefit of foreign am- 
bassadors, as making it his trade to hetray the secrets 
of every court as soon as he left it, as betraying every 
master he ever scri'cd, as void of all faith and all 
honour.’ In the face of perfidies like these, it is hardly 
worth while to dwell on mere inconsistencies in policy : 
to note that he who had made peace with Franco the 
keystone of bis system, now assailed Walpole for not 
being German; that the minister of Queen Anno who 
originated the newspaper stamp, was the loudest champion 
of the absolute freedom of the press ; or that the pro- 
poser of the first commercial treaty proved the fiercest 
opponent of Walpole’s move towards free trade. As 
. might have been expected, he resorted to a common 
de\ico of embarrassed politicians ; be called for a national 
party. The hjiiocritical phrase did not make ins allies 
forget that it was he who had first insisted on dratving 
strict party lines and drinng the Whigs out of govern- 
ment, any mote than it prevented the revival, when power 
was once more within reach, of the acutest jealousies 
between the two rrings of the patriot coalition. “ When 
I was young," Burke says, “ a general fashion told me I 
was to admire some of the writings against Sir Eoherl 
* Coxe, cK 42, iii- 148, 
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Walpole ; a little more maturity tauglit mo as much to 
despise them.” Chatham confessed to the same con- 
tempt, though Bolinghroko had been his friend and 
political coadjutor. The verdict has been confirmed by 
the judgment of posterity. In vain the consummate 
artist strives to disguise the ship-wrecked adventurer. 
In vain does ho borroiv the graces and polish of Plato or 
Cicero, to turn pamphleteering into philosophy. The 
flo-wing rhythm, the impetuositj', the aifected union of a 
student’s gra-vity ^Yith the gay breeding of a man of the 
Yvorld, may please the idle ear, but neither in fact nor 
observation, nor in his own con-viction, have his -writings 
foundation or bottom.* It seems to be very doubtful 
whether, even in his own day, either Bolingbroke’s writ- 
ings or his machinations over did Walpole real damage. 
It must not bo forgotten that after ho had been ten 
years incessantly at work Bolinghroko went back to 
Franco (1735), according to some, because Walpole had ' 
found him out in treasonable intrigues with a foreign 
minister ; according to others, because Pulteney plainly 
told him that “his name and presence in England 
did hurt.” Whatever the reason of his retreat, he 
went in the mood of a baulked gambler, bitterl}' 
disgusted -with his confcder.ates, and professing much 
virtuous surprise at the painful discovei-y that what 
they had been aiming at all the time was not the reform 
of government, but the succession to Walpole j not a 
virtuous defence of the constitution, as ho had in his 

* Bolingbtoke has reoontly boon made the subject of sovoral 
interesting criticisms, of which the briiiiant essay of Mr. Churton 
Collins and a masterly study by Mr. Harrop are the most im- 
portant. 
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iinioccnto been ilreanung, but “a dirt)' iiitrigiio of low 
ambition." 

T!>cru was a moment when Wnljiolc seeing to iiave 
appreiiendcd reiions ilan";pr from Bolingbroke. The 
saino inibicnces that had forced the minister to assent to 
his retiim, were actively at work to procure his admission 
to power. The matter is very obscure, and perhaps is now 
h.irdly worth unravelling, even if it were possible. The 
authority of tho luislrcss over the king, and the weight 
of Rolingbroko’s bribes with the mistress, were certainly 
thought by ^Valpolo to constitute a standing peril, and 
tho fluctuations of Hanoverian policy and interest un- 
doubtedly opened a field admii-ably suited to Boling- 
broke’s gcnuis for intrigue. He took tho hold stop of 
insisting that tho king should give his enemy an audience 
and hear all that ho had to say. As might have been 
c.vpectcd, mercurial plausibilities were little calculated 
to move the satumino mind of tho king. “BagaieUes, 
lagaldles,” ho answered, when "Walpole asked him what 
Bolingbroke had said. Bolingbroke resembled De Betz 
in genius for intrigue, though far inferior to him in 
intrepidity and courage, and so now, just as Do Betz, 
when he foui^d himsoU repulsed at court, directed all his 
passion and his hate against Mazarin, Bolingbroke made 
tbo destruction of "Walpole the object of his life, to bo 
effected by calumny, by wit, by invective and ridicule, 
by every appeal to tbo selflsbucss of bad men and the 
unguarded prepossessions of the good. 



CHAPTER V 


THE COURT 

An event now occurred which was by many confidently 
expected to bring Walpole’s wreer as minister to an 
end. In the summer of 1727 George I. died on the 
road to Hanover. The news found Walpole in his 
■ rural villa at Chelsea. He instantly rode oil’ to Rich- 
mond as fast as ho could, to announce to the new Idng 
what had happened. The prince always retired to rest 
after his mid-day dinner, and there Walpole found him. 
For some time he disbelieved the news, and refused to 
get out of bed to be told that he was king, as stubbornly 
as Barnardine in the play refuses Abhorson’s summons 
to rise and be hanged. When he was at length con- 
vinced that his father was dead, he dismissed the 
minister with a curt command to seek Sir Spencer 
Compton at Chiswick, and from him to take his direc- 
tions. This was what Walpole had expected. His 
fidelit}' to the interests of his former master had appar- 
ently ensured the enmity- of his successor. As the son 
hated his father, ho could not well love his father’s most 
trusted adviser. 

Compton was a younger son of the family of North- 
ampton, and had been Speaker in three Parliaments 
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lives of tliece lier kinswomen so oskliy nwtc<k c.nn 
hardly have heen a ^e^y hapiiy one, if happinc-" means 
tho regular saii'f.iciioti of our hc“t aims and highest 
faculties ; but "‘be had that reasonable subslilute for 
liapjniiess whidi lies in rbccrhi! stoicism, in an active 
constancy of mind, atid in a dear-eyed resolution to see 
men and things as they are. 

George 11 wa.s alway.s called by hi.s cousin, Frederick 
William, tlio terrible father of Frctlcrick the Greak “My 
brother tho comedian.” lie had the strut, the gesticu- 
lation, the hustle of tho had play-actor, and, like the had 
actor, he w.as all the more eager for applause, because he 
inwardly suspected that he only half deserved it. Ho 
was not without sterling qualities. He had physical 
courage: in Marlborough’.s wars ho had served with 
credit ; and even his father, who hated him, admitted 
that he fought Hko a man. Ho knew how to keep a 
secret, and ho was proud oi being a man of honour and 
a man of his word. This did not prevent him from 
snatching his father's will from the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at his first Council, walking out of 
tho room with tho will in liis pocket, and taking care 
that it should never be heard of again. He treated tho 
will of his uncle, the Duke of York, with equally little 
ceremony. Tho shade of George I. could not have com- 
plained, for ho had 'burnt both Ins wife’s will and her 
father’s. Yet George 11 was rather above than below 
the standard of veracity current in his time. When 
Hervey observed to Walpole that the Idng would not 
lie, “Not often,” Walpole replied. He was sober and 
temperate in most of his appetites, though not in all j 
and bis habits were methodical to a point of mechanical 
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regularity that drove those who had to live with him 
almost mad. His drives in the afternoon, his commerce 
and haclcgammou at night, his levees and audiences in 
the morning, were all fi.ved to the instant, so that as the 
weary courtiers complained, with an almanack for the 
. day of the week, and a watch for the hour of the day, 
evcrj'hody would know precisely what point in the luill- 
horso track the court was p.ossing. It w.as his hahit to 
visit the favourite, !Mrs. Howard, every evening in her own 
apartments at nine o'clock, tvith such mechanical punc- 
tuality that he often walked about his chamber for ton 
minutes with his watch in his hand, w.aiting for the bliss- 
ful moment. A mistake h}' a valet would throw him 
into such agitation, that people who came into the room 
supposed that ho must have just received some dreadful 
piece of news. In ordinary intercourse ho was stiff', 
formal, and uneasy, as men arc apt to ho who privately 
doubt their otvn fitness for a post, but liope that their 
secret is not found out. He had a laudable impatience 
iritli people who did not come quickly to the point; 
and one of the many reasons why he hated the admis- 
sion of Pitt to office, was tliat the great commoner 
treated him to grand speeches in the closet ; they might, 
he said, be uncommonly fine, hut were quite beyond his 
comprehension. The king’s confidence was hard to gain, 
and ho was reserved in showing it, but ho was never 
unstoblo: he steadily respected the judgment of the 
queen ; he was firm as a rock for Walpole ; and when the 
time came, he fought like a lion for Carteret. With all 
his f.aults, we must give such a man credit for character. 
He was avaricious and mean. The only present that he 
ever made to Walpole was a diamond, and it was found 
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to bo tracbcd quite Utrotigb. ili? temper tvas pas?tonaic 
and splenetic, and lie tvas an incessant- railor. Tlioiigb not 
exactly bad-hearted or malevoleiit, be tvas tborotigblj' 
uufcvditig. He is described as timorous in Council- 
“ He thinks he is devilish stout,” said Walpole once, 
when the king was bent on going to Hanover, and tbo 
minister was resolved that lie s.bould not, “ and tliat be 
never gives up bis will or bis ojiinion, but be never acts 
in anything material but when 1 have a mind that ho 
should. Our master, like most people’s masters, wishes 
himself absolute, and fancies be bns courage enough to 
attempt making himself so ; but if I know anything of 
him, ho is, with all his personal bravery, as great a 
political coward as ever wore a crown.” 

This was the man whom it was the great business of 
the queen’s life to bumonr, to cajole, to amuse, to 
restrain, and to lead. She acquired complete ascend- 
ancy over him, but it was purchased at a merciless price, 
and it needed to be carefully Iiiddca In spite of his self 
satisfaction the lung was too sharp not to Iniow that 
every design, project, and combination which he found 
in his mind, had been hahoriously planted there by 
concert between Walpole and the queen. But he 
flattered himself that nobody- else knew it To make 
the comedy perfect, he ^ras never weary of gibing at 
sovereigns who had been governed by women and by 
favourites. Charles I. was ruled by bis Avife, Charles 
n by Ms mistresses, James II by bis priests, King 
William by bis Dutchmen, Queen Anne by Lady Marl- 
borough and Lady hlasbam. He wound up his list rritb 
a smile of. triumph by asking, “And who do they say 
governs now 1" 
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The king had, almost to the end, not only a great 
admiration for the queen’s judgment., but also, in spite 
of his unfaithfulness, a strong attaciiment to her person. 
When ho was .absent in Hanover, ho wroto letters to 
the queen thirty pages long, as wann and tender as 
those of “a young sailor of twenty to liis first mistress.” 
This did not pi'ovont him from being rough and uncivil, 
oven when ho meant to bo kind. One lialf of his con- 
versation with her was made up of what its unfortunate 
victim called snappings and snubbings ; and ho was in 
all circumstances intolerably exacting. Ho hated the 
company of men as much as he delighted in that of 
women ; and as ho could not bear to bo alone, the queen 
Avas obliged, for many hours in every day, to watch him 
strutting and fuming about her apartment, to listen to 
his rude and irascible tirades with afifected interest, to 
rotuni insults with obsequious flattery, and to practise 
all the other slavish artifices by which unlucky Avomcn 
of sense arc so often compelled to manage their tyrants. 
His majesty comes into the gallery, snubs the queen, 
who happened to be drinking chocolate, for always stuff- 
ing ; ono princess for not hearing him, and another for 
being grown fat ; one of his sons for standing awdtwardly; 
Lord Hervey for not knowing Avhat relation the Prince 
of Sulzbach avas to the Elector Palatine ; and then ho 
carries off the queen to receive more snubs in the 
g.arden. The queen ventures to make some remark to 
Hervey about Bishop Hoadley’s book on the saci-amonts.' 
The king, breaking in, asks her AA-hy she loves talking 
such nonsense about things she knoAvs nothing about, as 
if it Avero not fools loving to talk of such things, that 
made the fools Avho Avrote upon them publish their 
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nonsense. Then ho timso to Ilcrvcy and tells him th.ot 
if the Bishop of Winchester is his friend, he has a great 
puppy and a very dull fellow and a great r.i.scal for his 
friend. “ It is a very pretty thing for such scoundrels, 
when they arc raised hy favour .>^0 much above their 
desert, to bo talking and writing their stufT, to give 
troithlc to the govcnimcnt that has showed them that 
favour ; and very modest in a c.anting hypocritical knave 
to be crying, ‘The kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world,’ at the same time that he as Christ'.s ambass.ador 
receives six thousand a year.” So the torrent of 
petulance every day ran on for hour after hour, the 
queen all the time, by smiles and nods at the right 
places, endeavouring to signify her approval of his 
wisdom, to keep herself as safely out of mischief as she 
could, and to prevent onlookers from discerning the 
depth of her humiliation and ch.agrin. For an liour or 
two before bedtime he would talk about armies or about 
genealogies, whilst the queen knitted and yawned. 
' " She was at least seven or eight hoims tck-ii-lile with the 
king every day, during which time she w.as generally 
sa5ung what she did not think, assenting to what she did 
not believe, and praising what she did not approve. 
She used to give him her opinion as jugglers do a card, 
by changing it imperceptibly, and making him believe ho 
held the same as that he first pitched upon. But that 
which made these ieie-a-tetes seem heaviest was that ho 
neither liked reading nor being read to (unless it was to 
sleep) j she was forced like -a spider to spin out of her 
oivn bowels all the conversation with which the fly was 
taken. For all the tedious hours she spent in watching 
him while ho slept, or the, hca^’ic^ task of entertaining 
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liim while ho was awake, her single consolalion was in 
reflecting she had jviwor, and that people in cofiee- 
houscs W(5rc saying she governed tiioir country, without 
knowing how dear the government of it cost her ” (Hervqi). 
Wo may judge iiow deadly the weariness became from the 
story that when Lad}’ Sufiblk was falling out of favour, 
the Princess Ro 3 -al actually said that she wished with all 
her heart that her father would take somebody else, 
“ that mamma might be a little relieved from the enmn 
of seeing him for ever in her room.” 

No private complaisance was thought by the queen 
too hard to bo borne, so long ns it helped her to retain 
exclusive access to the king’s ear in public aflairs. No 
humiliation was too abject, if she could only restrain 
his variable impulses, and guide him along the path that 
was indicated by her good Sir Robert. Walpole often 
told her that she was the solo mover of the court, and 
that if ho could boast of anj’ success in carrj’ing on the 
king’s aflairs, it was all duo to her mediation. “ For "if,” 
he said, “I have had the merit of giring any good advice 
to the king, all the merit of making him take it, madam, 
is entirely your own, arid so much so, that I not only 
never did do anything without you, but I know I never 
could.” When courtiers heard the queen using meta- 
phors about not banging every hound that ran a little 
slower than the rest, provided in tlio main it kept up with 
the pack, ’they knew very well, and even tlm Iring must 
have guessed, that the imagery came from Norfolk and 
not from Hanover. 

Though the king and queen were from their position 
the useful guardians of our free constitution, they had 
no predilection for political liberty. The dapper martinet 
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Sir Koberl by dining at, hia lionso in Chebea. 'ilia 
queen, we arc toid, .'at down to t.abh' with I*'idy 
Walpole and any inember of the royal family whom 
she had brought witii her. Sir Ivobert stood behind 
her chair, handed her the firat di.'h, and then retired 
into another room, where he dined nith the queen's 
hoxisehold attendants. On the other hand, Walpole and 
the queen were on terms of familiarity in their discourse 
w'hich wonld now be not only aina.'iing between any 
royal con=ort and a minister, btit between any docent 
man and any' decent avoman. It is painful, oven at this 
distance of time, when they have all shnink into thin 


ghosts and shadows of names, to read some of the jests 


with which Walpole regaled the queen, at her own 
expense and to her profound secret discomfiture as a 


worn .an. 

hluch a.s the queen had to endure in her masculine 
desire for power, her use of it was uniformly for good. 
She had a thorough grasp of the principles of Waliiolo’s 
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policy, she comprehended and sjTnpathised with his 
temper and his maxims, and she perceived as clearly as 
Walpole himself how closely the stability of the dynasty 
was hound up with the firm maintenance of a parlia- 
mentar}’’ constitution. No two personages were ever 
more fitted thoroughly to understand one another than 
Walpole and Queen Caroline. The queen, however, 
had some higher intellecUial interests, which to Walpole 
probably seemed as pure nonsense as the}"- seemed to 
King George. She often tried to make him read Butler’s 
Amlogy, but he told her that his religion was fixed, and 
that he had no desire either to change or improve it. 
“At no period in the history of our Church,” says a 
good authority, “ has the ecclesiastical patronage of the 
Oroivn been better directed than while it was secretly 
dispensed by Queen Caroline; for a brief period 
liberality and cultivation of mind were p.assports to 
promotion in the Church.” * She offered a bishopric to 
Berkeley, and her recommendation led to the preferment 
of Butler to Durham. Hoadley was too political and too 
liberal in his politics to be a favourite witli crowned 
heads, but Haro and Sherlockwere among her best friends. 
Her own theological views undoubtedly leaned to the 
latitudinariiin, the tolerant^ and the heterodox, and 
were presumably as empty of spiritual force as the rest 
of the rationalism of the time. In her girlhood 'a 
marriage had been projected with the archduke who 
afterwards became the Emperor Charles IT, and she 
had with that design been instructed in the great con- 
troversies between the two creeds, with a view to her con- 
version to tlie Eomish Cliurch. When the marriage was 
* Pattison, Efsays, ii. 109. 

u 
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abantlonctl, it was found Hint instead of preferring cither 
faitii to the other, she had learned to suspect both. 
Her favourite divine wa.s Dr. Samuel Clarke. With 
him once a week, in the midst of courtiers and fine 
ladies, she discussed whether the wall is free, whether 
tlie .annihilation of time and space is beyond the power 
of Omnipotence itself, whether the First Pereon of the 
Holy fnnity can .anniliilatc the Second and the Third. 
Clarke once went with Sir Isaac Newton, to help the 
great philosopher to explain to her his .immortal 
Bystem. The queen wished to make Clarke a bishop, 
and employed Waljiole to overcome the good man’s 
scruples. The incongruous pair fought the question 
until the candles were burnt dowm to the socket; but 
tuetaphysician is not so easily per- 
sua e( or u’s own good as a member of Parliament. 
According to another story, the queen thought of 

T'fj Archbishop of Canterbur}’, until she 

was told that he was indeed the most learned and most 
honest man in the king’s dominions, and onlv in one 
respect for the see, namely, that he w'as not a 

Chnstian hat is at least as interesting as the queen’s 

co^espondeuce with Leibnits. or her discriminaL in 
divines, ~sbo was the steady 

S wa, atmosphere of 

art was invaded by tlie pa.ssions of political party, and 

wIT ^-^'^a^sethe Prince of Wales 

was for Bononcmi. Handel’s noblest work was not 
produced untd after Queen Caroline’s death, but she 
Jserves credit for her early recognition of the one 
esplcndent gemus who soars above the prosaic level of 
that uninspired and uninspiring time. 
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No apolog 3 ' is needed for dwelling at length on the 
pereonal chai-actcr and conduct of the king and queen. 
To-day the immediate source of a minister’s strength is 
the favour of the House of Commons. In the first half of 
the eighteenth century the immediate source of strength 
was the favour of the court. The king was at the 
mercy of the Wliig clans — the Pelhams, the Cavendishes, 
the Cobhams ; but among their representatives ho was 
often able to exercise a limited choice for the first place. 
He could choose whether the head of the administration 
should bo Sunderland, or Townshend, or Walpole, or 
Carteret, or Pelham. To this extent the government 
was the personal government of the king; and the 
wearisome intrigues that preceded the installation of 
Walpole, that wore always ready to spring up during 
his sitpremacy, and that broke out into dire activity 
immediately after his fall, were the natural results of 
the king’s position as limited arbiter in the personal 
wrangles of the oligarchy. 

Walpole enjoyed the favour of the court because 
he was able by prudent and skilful management of the 
House of Commons to obtain supplies, and it was one 
of his prime maxims both to keep on good terms u-ith the 
popular House and to exalt its place in the constitu- 
tion. But it is a great mistake to suppose that Walpole 
was over a popular minister. Dr. Johnson once drew a 
striking and a sound distinction between Walpole’s posi- 
tion and that of the first Pitt. Walpole, he said, was a 
minister given by the king to the people ; Pitt was a 
minister given by the people to the king. This was 
true and significant. Never at any time did Walpole 
approach the popularity of the elder Pitt in 1757, of 
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ihuco i>f til' niiihiip cia“f% ftini Waljxii'' nn4t'’.t5jt.'-fl!y 
in the . inu: 'v:iy v.-;s'i ini-tcl by tli«' tnont!,'! intcre't' 
Ilf in'? day. But tiic tnu*. jilr.ced in him hy the nU'UU'i 
iiit<Te'-'..'i, and hb gr.idual reconciliation witii the hindHi 
inlcK^t, would have been of no avail without tho f-Seady 
f.iYour of the court. 

As it is a tnistnhe to sujij>o=o that Walpole ever TO<le 
on t!ie flood tide of popularity in ite modi’rn ren«o, s-o fs 
it a mistake' to tejartl his areendancy as having bccu 
undi'-puted from the fall of Sunderland, lie li-td loyslly 
shared power with his priueijial collc.aguc, and it w.a.s 
not until some time after the accession of George II that 
his snjiremacy became absolute, Walpole's favour \rith 
the queen hastened the rupture hetweeu the minister 
and Lonl Townshend. For thirty years they had been 
intimate friends, and for twenty" years out of the thirty 
tlioy had l>con close political confederates. They were 
holb strict and constant Whigs. They both snfTcrcd 
the censure of the Tory Parliament of Queen Anne. 
They acted together in the first administration of 
George 1., and they left it together at the schism from 
the Sunderland Wltigs in 1717. They both rejoined 
their old colleagues in 1720, and both resumed their old 
posts in 1721 ; they expected a common disgrace on the 
accession of George If, and had instead been maintained 
in their offices as the two pillars of a common policy. All 
this lime Townshend had held the more prominent 
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situation of the two. The Secretary of State was 
higher in the official ordering than any other political 
minister, Toirnshend was a noble, was much the 
greatest man in his 'count3’, and had far the finest 
house. Walpole was a commoner, had only moderate 
means, and was for long no higher in station than a 
score of other Norfolk gentlemen. All this had changed. 
Walpole had slowly risen by sheer weight of character 
and ability to bo by far the foremost man in the House 
of Commons. By means of which I shall have some- 
thing to say later, he had acquired raoney or credit 
enough to build himself one of the greatest mansions, 
not only in Norfolk, but in all England. He had made 
his eldest son a peer, secured a provision for every 
member of his familj', .and decorated himself with a 
badge that was coveted by kings and princes. The 
friendship of Queen Caroline now gave him the same 
pre-eminence in the counsels of the king, as Tomishend 
had in the previous reign enjoyed by his favour with 
the Duchess of Kendal. This inversion of parts was 
more than Townshend could bear. His conduct after 
his fall shows him to have boon a really honourable and 
highminded man, in times w'hen honour and magn.a- 
nimity were rare among public personages. But ho was 
proud, impetuous, self-confident, very impatient of 
criticism or contradiction, not persuasive nor lucid in 
explaining himself, and therefore often heated and 
passionate, as those who are not lucid are apt to be. 
He could not endure banter, and Walpole sometimes 
bantered him even in the royal presence. Finally it 
was bitter to him to see the decorous hospitalities of 
Rainham eclipsed by the roystering of Houghton. 
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digest them.” Walpole good-naturedly tried to turn 
the matter a-side, but it needed all the queen’s tact to 
pacify his angry colleague. On another occasion at 
this time, a much more violent altercation took place ; 
the two great men seized one another by the collar in a 
lady's drawingroom, grasped the hilts of their swords, 
and were with much difficulty parted, amid their hostess’s 
shrill screams for the guard. In 1729 Townshend, 
discerning that his position was thoroughly secondary, 
.gave in his resignation, and retired with dignity and 
composure into private life. He never returned to 
public afl'airs. Chesterfield once went to beg him to 
come up to the House of Lords, to oppose ministers on 
some important business. Townshend replied that he 
know he was extremely warm, his temper and his per- 
sonal feelings might hurry him into things which in his 
cooler moments ho should bo sorry for, and that he was 
irrevocably determined to have no more to do with 
public affairs. We can only wonder at the strange 
fascination of politics, which has made such honourable 
self-command as Townshend’s so imcommon among 
.Matesmen whoso ambition has missed its mark. 
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ence, watchfulness, and unshaken constancy, which fit a 
man to net a great part in the trying field of civil con- 
tention. 

TIio portraits convey no striking impression of char- 
acter. The glance is firm, but the ruling trait is a some- 
what unattractive complaccncj'. Songs and caricatures 
abound in references to an everlasting expression be- 
tween a smile and a sneer. “ His face was bronzed over 
with .a glare of confidence,” says his enemy in the Cra/ls- 
man, “an arch malignity leered in bis ejm.” The 
malignity is certainly not there, but the confidence is. 
In his early days handsome and portly, he grow after- 
wards to bo corpulent and unwieldy, though ho rode to 
hounds almost to the lost. 

lie was the gayest and easiest of companions. Pope 
was the intimate of Bolingbroke, Swift, and others of 
Walpole's bitterest foes, and yet he paid to the enemy 
of his friends the tribute of those graceful lines — 

“ Seen him I have ; but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill-exchanged for power ; 

Seen him uncumbered with the venal tribe, 

Smile without art and win without a bribe.” 

“ It would have done you good,” his son said," to hear him 
laugh." As another said of him, in an admirable phrase, 
“he laughed the heart’s laugh." Speaker Onslow said 
that his goodness of heart made him the best man to live 
\vith, and to live under, that ho ever knew. Pulteney, 
who had been his friend and quarrelled witli him, and 
therefore was inclined to say particularly hard things of^ 
him, declared that Walpole was of a temper so 'calm and 
equal, and so hard to be provoked, that ho never felt the 
bitterest invectives against him for half an hour. Of Pol- 
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be a contest at Winchester.* The bonhomie of the 
House of Commons is vcr}’ superficial, and there w.as 
nothing to prevent Pultenej*, after writing to liis dean, 
from fulminating against tlic enormities of Walpole in 
bujnng votes by conferring places. 

Like his father before him, Walpole was a lover of 
company. There arc few more curious pictures of con- 
vivialitj' under difficulties than that of George I., after a 
morning’s hunting at Richmond, drinking punch and 
talking dog Latin with Walpole all the afternoon. The 
minister was not a drunkard, as Harley, Carteret, and 
Daniel Pultcncy all were. Though he probably consumed 
a quantity that in modern opinion would constitute a 
liard drinker, he was too laborious and systematic a 
worker all his life to have been habitually addicted to 
gross excess. The vast augmentation of public business 
since his da}', due to extension of dominion, to immense 
increase of population, to rapidity and multiplicity of 
communications, to the vigilance of the nervspapers, and 
to tlie boundless activity and exactingness of a reformed 
House of Commons, has doubtless made a groat difference 
in the weight of ministerial burdens. Still there will 
always be industrious rninisters and lazy ministers, 
whether the work of -the dcpai-tment be heavy or light; 
and Walpole rvas one of tlie most industrious ministers 
that over sat in Downing Street^ Som,e of his industry 

’ Quoted from Pearce ty Coxc, ch. xxxix. iii. 40. 

* At this time the house, which is now Ho. 10 Donning Street, 
Was then the only ofEchal residence in that famous purlieu. It 
belonged to the Crown, and Bothmar, the Hanoverian Minister, 
lived in it. ’Wlion Bothmar died, George 11 wished to ninho "Wal- 
pole a present of it, "Walpole refused it as a personal gift, and they 
agreed that it should for the future always go with the offices of 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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was such as few tneii of hu'-ine-". v/oiihl tiow repud 
K’lwihlc. Accordiii" to Cose, he rehioni crajdoyed * 
fccrctar}'. li^vory letter of hia that ha« hwn frAuni was 
wholly written in his han't ; anil it is believed that 
the copies in lh'3 Hanlwiclto collection were tahen front 
origitnds all in Itis own writing, 11c even nmlcrwcnt the 
shivery of Ir.wscnbing whole letters from otiicr peojjlc, 
and wo are n.s-uire(l tlait the [.imil v pipcn- abounded with 
cslracU front dispitche.s, and moiiionitda upon them, 
which prove his iiidcfatipihlo esortious. lie alwaj3 
thought for himself, ami never fell into the too common 
wcaknt"=s of allowing suhonliimtcs in the ofilcc to think 
for him. He never meddled with the businc.ss of others, 
ami never allowed others to do his own. Like most, 
though not quite all great workers, iio wa.s both rtipid 
and methodical. Ho was contracted by contemporaries 
with the Duke of Nctvca,stlc. Tlio dnkc was all hurry 
and confusion, while Sir Robert, who Itid ten times the 
amount of business, was never in a hurry. “Ho did 
everything with the same case and tranquillity ns if he 
was doing nothing." 

Walpolo was none the less devoted in his application 
to serious alTaii-s for being a keen sportsman. George II 
expressed bis contempt for men of quality who spent 
their time in tormenting a poor fox, that was generally a 
much better beast than any of those that pursued him, 
inasmuch as the fox liurts no other animal but for his 
subsistence, while those bnrtcs who hurt him did it only 
for the pleasure of hurting. But ho forgave Waljiole 
for Ibis obnoxious relaxation, because all the other eleven 
months of the year he gave up to the business of his 
prince. Besides his sport in Norfolk, Walpole hunted 
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with a pack of beagles in Richmond Park ; and it is said 
of him, as it is of Lord Altliorp, that when the letters 
arrived he first opened that from his gamekeeper. It 
needs not to be added of such a man, that he was a great 
sleeper. “I put off my cares,” he said, “ when I put off 
my clothes." 

Mkalpole’s faults of external demeanour were of a 
kind of which our own age has become intolerant. His 
talk at table w'as such as to-day would send all the 
ladies flying from the room. He had that very sorry 
vice which Chesterfield calls his desire to be thought to 
have a polite and h.appy turn for gallantry, and he 
boasted of his successes until a coarseness that would 
dow cause instant expulsion from the mess of any garrison 
or any circuit in Great Britain. His extraordinary laiQty 
in this part of private morality reached to so incredible 
a pitch, tliat he seems to have been indifferent to the 
doubtful fidelity of his own wfe, and to the legitimacy of 
his eldest son’s eldest boy, though the boy u as heir to 


the Walpole peerage. 

Ceremonious people complained of a want of dignity 
in Walpole’s manners ; it was the natural consequence of 
the want of moral dignity in Ids character. Pohey may 
have had a share in it A hearty land of frankness, 
which sometimes seemed impudence, says Chesterfield, 
made the world think that he let them into his secre , 
while the impoliteness of his manners seemed to show ins 
sincerity. Though he was boisterous in his ways, and 
though he appears never to have lost his IsWolk accent, 
itisLicalure to compare him with the Westerns and 
Topchalls of the day. It is true tliat A1 alpole nas no 
scholar and no reader. "I u-isli I took as muc 
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delight in reading as you do,” he said to a friend after 
his retirement, “ it would be the means of alleviating 
many tedious hours ; but, to my misfortune, I derive no 
pleasure from such pursuits.” Yet there wxs nothing 
illiterate or uneducated about his speeches. The standard 
books contain pa.'^agcs from his great speech on the 
Peerage Bill ; they are as far a.s possible from the vein 
of Squire tVestern, Onslow sa}'s that this performance 
had as inucli eloquence and genius in it, as had ever up 
to that time been heard in Parliament. The speech on 
the Triennial Bill (1734) is a masteiqncce of ready in- 
vective and of argument. Chatham declared that the 
attack on W yndham on the occasion of the secession (17 40) 
was one of the finest speeches ho ever heard. Hervey*^ 
report of Walpole’s address to his political friends on the 
withdrawal of the excise scheme, shows it to have had 
not only animation and energj’, hut dignity. His poli- 
tical pamphlets are clear and straightforward statements 
in sound English. Bhs reported conversations, and some 
of his private correspondence, show Walpole to have had 
both neatness and facility in the trick of Latin quotation. 
It is true that in one of the best known parliamentary 
anecdotes of the time, he once lost a guinea by a blunder 
in a veiy familiar verse. He quoted Horace’s line as 

“ Kd conscire sibi, null} pallescere culpas.” 

Pultenej replied tbat his Latin was as had 'as his logic, 
and that the right words were ntiUa. jiallescere culpa. 
Walpole offered to bet him a guinea. The clerk at the 
table gave it against the minister, who threw the guinea 
down. Pulteney, catching it, held it up to the House, 
calling out, “ Tis the first money I’ve had from the 
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Treasury these many years, and it will bo the last.” The 
error was no worse than Burho’s false quantity when 
he cried, magnum vccUgal cst parcimonia. Yet Burke was 
not illiterate. 

Like other charges against Walpole, his offence in 
shutting the door of patronage in the face of genius has 
been made far too much of. Wo have already seen that 
he procured two hundred pounds a year to the author 
of the Night Thoughts. He offered a pension to Pope, 
who declined on the ground that ho never thought 
himself so warm in any party’s cause as to deserve 
their money. , He subscribed for ten copies of Field- 
ing’s works in 1743, though Fielding had abused him. 
He sent the unfortunate Savage bank notes. He insisted 
that Prior, Steele, and Addison had all shomi that the 
most accomplished men of letters make the worst men 
in affairs ; but to please a friend he made Congreve a 
Commissioner of Customs, predicting, however, that they 
would find he had no head for business. It is true 
that he disappointed the expectations of Smft, and 
thereby incurred the foimidablo enmity of that powerful 
genius ; but I see no reason why we should condemn 
Walpole for le.aving the unhappy man at “wTctched 
Dublin in miserable Ireland.” * It is true that he looked 
upon writing as a mechanical business, and “ took up 
with any pen that he could find in public offices ” ; but 
Walpole might well think that when the -hack pam- 
phleteer had pocketed his guineas, all the honour had 
been paid that such literature as his deserved. 

He cared little more for musicians thaii he cared foi 
literature, calling them a pack of fiddlers. For pictures he 
^ Swift, xvu. 17. 
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had both a gomiino enthusiasm and a good judgment 
Jfany of tlic noble houses in Rome, Florence, and Venice 
were selling their pictures, and Walpole bought Bonie of 
the best of them. Even in tho most anxious days of 
1742 ho took tho keenest interest in a Domcnichino, 
which was too long on its way to England, and after 
his fall ho alarmed his son by proposing a jaunt to 
Bologna, ilorcncc, and Rome to see the galleries. His 
collection, or most of it, aflerwanis found its way to St. 
Petersburg, when Walpole’s grandson was driven to raise 
money on tho treasures of his ancestors, h'ko the Zambe- 
carri and Pallavicini before him. 

Lord Camphcll whimsically complains that Walpole 
is responsible, by his utter neglect of literature and 
literary men, for giving to official life in England that 
“ aristocratic feeling and vulgar business-like tone which 
it has ever since retained.” As if there were any rela- 
tion between tho cause and its alleged effect. Nobody 
did less for men of letters than the younger Pitt, yet no 
minister ever held, in transacting public business, a loftier 
or less vulgar tona As for Walpole infecting public life 
vritli aristocratic feeling, it is worth remembering that he 
belonged to no great family, and formed no powerfvd con- 
nections. VHien men talk of the Venetian oligarchy of 
patrician Whigs, they forget that the patrician oligarchy 
was controlled in its palmiest days by a plain country 
gentleman. This was one of the taunts most constantly 
flung at him by his enemies, as it was a source of just 
pride to his own family. Walpole’s feeling, in truth, was 
much less aristocratic than it was bourgeois. This was 
evident long before he reached the summit of his power. 
It would liave been a graceful decoration to his solid 
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gifts if Walpolo had played the patron of art and letters ; 
but after all the work of govcniiuent is the dispatch of 
business, and it is childish to quarrel with a statesman 
for gmng to it a bnsiness-Iiko tone. We may wish that 
Walpole had lighted up his speeches and his policy with 
the language of an elevated imagination. Still, as his son 
truly said, his eloquence was made for use. lie had 
a melodious voice and little gesture, and is described 
by contemporaries as an artful rather than an eloquent 
speaker, fluent^ ready, and vigorous in reply, with great 
sldll in catching the humour of the House, and singular 
clearness in unfolding intricate nuatters, making people- 
think that they understood when they did not. He 
was right in leaving the declamations of Pitt un- 
answered, and in thinking that lie had done enough 
when he had met the homely contentions of Sir John 
Barnard. A solid reply to a solid argument was worth 
a whole library of flashy classical references, delusive 
historical parallels, and all the rest of the elegant clap- 
trap which Bolingbroko absurdly called the philosophy 
of history. The first qualification in one who aspires 
to a ruling place in the counsels of a nation is, that 
he should have sound and penetrating judgment j the 
second is ample and accurate knowledge of the busi- 
ness in hand; and the third is tenacity of wiU and 
/Strength of character. All this is the very root of 
the matter, and the root of the matter Walpole had. 
The arts of management Avere a useful, perhaps an 
indispensable, adjunct. Nevertheless, it was not the 
arts of management alone or oven principally, — it Avas 
his practical grasp of the facts of public business, — 
that enabled Walpole to acquire at the same time favour 

I 
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in the closet of Uie king, nnkonndcci inlluencc in llie 
House of Commons, and great, though unhappily not 
always iinbomulcd, authority over pnhlic opinion in the 
country, 

Burke lightly contends that tValpolo’s faults were 
superficial. “ A careless, coarse, and over-familiar style 
of discourse, without suflicient regard to persons or occa- 
sions, and an almost total want of political decorum, 
were the errors by which ho was most hurt in public 
opinion.” It is certainly a mistake to dismiss Walpole 
as a pure cynic. He laughed at tlic patriotic professions 
of his opponents, but then they deserved no better. He 
refused to expect too much from men, but this is a adrtue. 
and not a rice, in one who has to govern men as they 
are, and not as the moralist nobly strives to make them. 
Goveniraent, like all the practical arts, means the over- 
coming of difficulties. It is the greatest of the practical 
arts, because its ends arc the highest, and the difficulties 
the most subtle, complex, and incalculable. The world 
will never -place Walpole in the highest rank among 
those who have governed men, for in the world’s final 
estimate character goes farther than' act, imagination 
than utility, and its leaders strike us as much by what 
they were as by what they did. But Wal[)olo was high 
enough for his task ; he possessed the qualities and 
mastered the maxims that it required. There arc 
few difficulties, Walpole said in his letters to Pelham 
after his own career was closed, “ that cannot be sur- 
mounted, if properly and resolutely engaged in. . , . 
It is a pity that you have not time, for time and 
address have often carried things that met at the 
first onset with great reluctance.” He was told 
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that Komchody )iad dcsortod to tho Tories after 
promising tltat ho would always stand by the 
"Whigs. “I advise my yoniig men,” "Walpole said, 
“never to use afirays.” Ho had tho true political tem- 
porament, which makes it possible for a man to bo at 
once intrepid and circumspect. No statesman ever ad- 
hered more consistently to all tho great articles of his 
creed ; but, as Hervey says, “ he had been too long 
conversant in business not to know that in tho fluctua- 
tion of human afiairs and variety of accidents to which 
the best concerted schemes aro liable, they must often 
be disappointed who build on the certainty of tho most 
probable events ; and therefore seldom turned his 
thoughts to tho provisional warding ofT future evils which 
might or might not happen ; or tho scheming of remote 
advantages, subject to so many intervening crosses; but 
abcaijs applied himself io the present occurrence, studying 
and generally hitting upon tho propercst method to 
improve what was favoiwablc, and the best expedient 
to o.xtricato himself out of what was difficult." Satis- 
fied that he was striving for some broad and honest end, 
ho was not always rigorous as to means. “He durst do 
right,” Says his son, “Sid he durst do tcrong too.” Grave and 
many aro the dangers of the courage to do wrong; yet, 
on tho whole, Walpole must be pronounced to have got 
discredit for more wrong than he ever did. 

The accusation that Walpole was intensely wedded to 
power, is so little grave as hardly to be an accusation at 
all Any man ndth conscious faculty of strength, and a 
love of the active business of government, is naturally 
wedded to power. It may be said that Fox and Burke 
were strong men, 'and yet were free from the covetous- 
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ncHs of oflico that consumed men like \7a1pcdc aiid like 
Pitt. But neither Fox nor Burlto ever Bhoved that 
he possesso<i romark.ihle aptitude for carrjing on public 
business , liiey were for much too short a time in oihee 
to acquire the habit and the p.assion for it; and they 
were never led into temptation by having any real 
chance of seizing power, after Mr. Pitt once rose above 
the horizon, A man may bo a resplendent rhetorician 
like Burke, or he may have commanding mows on politics 
like L ox, without being eager for jicrsonnl power ; biit n.s 
a rule a practical statesman, conscious of ability for a 
ruling part in largo public transactions, will bo as fond of 
power as Walpole was or as Pitt. Walpole, moreover, 
like most great ministers, identified his own personality 
w ith high objects of national policy ; private triumphs 
noro never separated in his mind from the success of 
public causes ; and ho insisted on hamng power, because 
ho w.as conviuced tliat ho loiew how to use it well. But 
bad or feeble men, it may bo argued, often think the 
same. The D uke of Newcastle was in his own particular 
way as fond of power as Walpole. Tins only shows that 
the love of power is fn itself neither a mrtue nor a vice. 
“My Lord,” said Chatham to the Duke of Devonshire, 
“I am sure that I can s.ave this country-, and that no- 
body else can.” There arc times when it is a statesman’s 
duty to insist upon power. The only question with 
ndneh history needs to concern itself is not whether 
Walpole was intensely wedded to power, but whether 
Ills possession and use of it were important for the 
public good. 

_ Then is it true to say that Walpole was unscrupulous 
m bis means for grasping power and keeping it t That 
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ho gave some advice without a blush which any leavling 
English statesman to-day would readily rather extinguish 
his public life than give, is unfortunately too coitain. 
Writers on morals tell us that conduct has an a^sthcDc 
and an ethical aspect; it is beautiful or ugly, as well as 
right or wrong. AValpolo’a counsels to Queen Caroline, 
and after her death to the king'.s own danghtore, •were 
indecorous and disgiisting, ap.irt from their imnioralit)'. 
It is certain, too, that, as some say, ho had not the 
delicate sense of honour which marks the ideal public 
man. But it cannot be disguised that many men have 
shown a want of a fmo sense of honour, whom still 
wo should hesitate to brand gcnerall}- as either un- 
scrupulous or uni)rinciplcd. Chatham acted in a way 
that was not at all to his honour, wlien lie first oficred 
to screen Walpole, and then on' his olTcr being rejmlsed, 
redoubled the violence of his attack. George III did 
many shabby, cunning, and unscrupulous things, yet 
tradition is graduallj' coming to jiass him off ns a very 
honest gentleman. Did Mr. Pitt exhibit perfect delicacy 
of honour ivlien, on coming back to power in 1804, ho 
allowed the stubborn king to ostracise Mr. Fox'! Yet 
Pitt is usually treated as the pink of moral elevation, and 
he did undoubtedly take a loftier view of the connection 
between pviblic authority and private honour than had 
been the f.ashion before Lis time. The equity of history 
requires that we shall judge men of action by the standards 
of men of action. Nobody would single out highminded- 
ness as one of Walpole’s conspicuous attributes. It is 
not a very common attribute among active politicians in 
any aga On the other hand, Walpole w.as neither low- 
minded nor small-minded. His son had a right to boast 
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that he never gave up the interests of his part}' to serve 
his own, though he often gave up his own opinions to 
please friends who were serving themselves. With the 
firmest confidence in himself, he was neither pragmatical 
nor arrogant He was wholly free from spite and from 
envy ; he bore no malice, though when he had once 
found a man out in playing tricks, he took care never to 
forget it ; and he was right, for the issues at stake were 
too important to allow him to forget. 

It is said that he could not brook a colleague of 
superior ability, and that he took care to surround him- 
self noth mediocrities like the Duke of Newcastle. We 
may test the accusation by the conduct of Chatham. 
Nobody has ever taunted him with this ignoble jealousy, 
yet he acted precisely as Walpole acted. After fighting 
against Newcastle as long as he could, he gave way to 
him just as Walpole had found it expedient to do. "I 
borrowed the Duke of Newcastle’s majority,” said Pitt 
in 1757, “to carry' on the public business.” It was his 
majority, not his mediocrity, that Walpole valued. So 
with the proscriptions, Pitt peremptorily excluded 
Henry Pox from his famous administration, though Fox 
was the ablest debater in Parliament ; and he declined 
to advance Charles Townshend, w'ho was more near to 
being his intellectual equal than anybody else then in 
the House of Commons, Neither in Pitt’s case nor 
Walpole’s case is it necessary to ascribe their action to 
anything worse than the highly judicious conriction 
that whether in carrying out a great policy of peace like 
Walpole's, or an arduous policy of warlike Pitt’s, the very 
worst impediment that a minister can have is a colleague 
in his cabinet who spoils superior ability by pcrvcfsiiies 
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men ostracised, as it is called, by Walpole, whose political 
steadiness and personal fidelity he could safolj' trust; 
and not one of them, lot ns not forgot to add, who, for 
fifteen years after his fall, over showed himself any 
bettor able to worlc with other colleagues and leaders, 
^ than he had been to work with Walpole, 

Walpole took the pleasures, the honours, the prizes of 
the world as thcj' came in his way, and ho thoroughly 
relished and enjoyed them; but what his heart was 
seriously set upon all the time — seriously, persistently, 
strenuously, devotedly- — was the promotion of good 
government and the frustration and confusion of its 
enemies. When men got in his way, he thrust them 
aside, rvithout misgiving or remorse, just as a com- 
mander in the field would remove a meddling, wrong- 
headed, or incompetent general of division without 
remor-sc. But to be remorseless is n very diffijrent 
thing from being unscrupulous. I am not aware of a 
single proof that Walpole ever began those intrigues 
against his enemies, which they were always so ready to 
practise against him. It w.as Stanhope and Sunderland, 
not Walpole, who began arid carried out the intrigues 
that ended in the schism of 1717. It was Carteret who 
caballed with the Tory leaders against his own colleagues 
after Sunderland’s death. It was Bolinghroke and the 
Duchess of Kendal who strove by underhand arts to 
procure access for the former bo George I., and when 
Walpole found out what was going on, he at once 
boldly urged the Idng to grant Bolinghroke his audience, 
and to hear all that he had to say. It was Chesterfield 
who tried to set up a clique against Walpole within 
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his o\Tn Tninistry. Much is tnailc of the case of 
Townshcnil. But it is rather a paradox to prove al- 
poie’s imperious refusal to share power with able col- 
leagues by referring us to Tov.-nshend, rvith whom he 
worked in unbroken cordiality for tbc best part of thirty 
3’ears, and with whom he did loyally share power, him- 
self in a relation rather subordinate than otherwise, for 
ten of these years. It was Torvnshend, moreover, who 
at the last took advantage of his jounacy rvith the king 
to Hanover, secretly to ingratiate himself in the royal 
favour to the disadvantage of Walpole at home. Plenty 
of intriguing was carried on, but not bj- Walpole. A 
candid and particular examination of the political historj' 
of that time, so far as the circumstances arc known to 
us, leads to the conclusion that of all liis contemporaries, 
from men of genius like Bolingbroke and Carteret^ from 
able and brilliant men like Townsbond and Chesterfield, 
Wyndham and Pulteney, down to a mediocre per- 
sonage like the Duke of Newcastle, Walpole was the 
least unscrupulous of the men of that time, the most 
straightforward, bold, and open, and the least addicted 
to scheming and cabal. He relied more than they did, 
not less, upon what after all in every age is the only 
solid foundation of political power, though it ma}' not 
always lead to the longest terms of office — upon his own 
superior capacity, more constant principle, firmer will, 
and clearer vision. 

That Walpole practised what would now be re- 
garded as parliamentary corruption is undeniable. But 
political conduct must be judged in the light of political 
history. Not very many 3-ears before Walpole, a man 
was expected to pa3' some thousands of pounds for 
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being made Secretary of State, just as doini to our 
oivn time he paid for being made colonel of a regi- 
ment. Many years after Walpole, Lord North used 
to job the loans, and it \vas not until the yomigor Pitt 
set a loftier example that any minister saw the least 
harm in keeping a portion of a public loan in his oivn 
hands for distribution among his private friends. For 
a minister to buy the vote of a member of Parliament 
was not then thought much more shameful, than almost 
down to our own time it has been thought shameful for 
a member of Parliament to buy the vote of an elector. 
Is it a greater sin against political purity to give a mem- 
ber five hundred pounds for his vote, than to advance 
three thousand for the purchase of his seat? Yet even 
the austere Pitt laughed, as Walpole might have laughed, 
at what he called the squeamish and maiden coyness of 
the House of Commons, in hesitating to admit the right 
of the owners of rotten boroughs to be compensated for 
the disfranchisement of their property. It is absurd tc 
suppose that Walpole first tempted mankind into rapa- 
city and selfishness. Even his enemies admitted that 
corruption h,ad been gaining ground ever since the time 
of Charles IL Nobody denies that in all its forms, 
the venality alike of members and of constituencies was 
vastly worse thirty years after Walpole’s disappearance, 
than anybody ever asserted it to be in his time. To 
say, until some modern writers, that Walpole oiganised 
corruption as a system, tliat he made corruption the 
normal process of p-arlianientary govemmont, that he 
governed by means of an assembly which was satur- 
ated with corniption, is to use language enormously 
in excess of any producible evidence and of all Icgiti- 
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mate inference. It is to .attach a weight to the furious 
.and envenomed diatribes of tlie Craflsman, to which 
the very violence of their language shows them not to 
bo entitled. With unanswerable force it has been asked 
by Sir Robert Peel .and other men of Experience in 
public affairs, how it c.amc about that if Walpole did 
really comipt his age, and if the foundation of his 
strength was the systematic misapplication of the public 
money to the purposes of bribery, yet a Select Committee 
of twenty-one members — nineteen of them his bitter 
enemies — ajipointed after his fall to lay a siege to his 
past life equal in duration to the siege of Troy, produced 
no specific facts to support the allegations of bribery 
which had been used eycry week and every day for so 
many years to inflame public resentment against him 1 
Two of the groat heads of accusation shrunk up to 
miserable dimensions, and the third remained a matter 
of vague and unsupported inference. Would so lame 
and impotent a conclusion have been possible if substan- 
tial grounds for the accusation had been in existence ? 

The charge of undue influence at elections ended in 
the production of a mere mouse from the labouring 
mountain. Walpole appears to have promised the mayor 
a place in the revenue service at Weymouth, in order to 
secure a returning officer of the right colour j to have 
removed some customs officers who declined to vote for 
the right candidate ; and to have disbursed some petty 
sums for legal proceedings in boroughs. We find 
nothing like the lavdsh purchase of boroughs that was 
practised wholesale by George III, and which explains 
the vast debts that loaded the chdl list of a king who 
was personally the most frugal of men. Lord North 
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thought nothing of paying Lord Edgcunibe fifteen 
thousand pounds for his boroughs, or buying three seats 
from Lord Falmouth for seven tliousand five liundred 
pounds, though tlie bargain nearly went ofT because he 
would not make the pounds guineas.* Walpole never 
approached such a scale as thia 

Nor, again, did the article of conceding fraudulent 
contracts produce any more appalling disclosure than 
that in the single case of a not very large contract for 
payment of troops in Jamaica, the terms had been 
suspiciously handsome. Finally, the grand accusation of 
peculation and profusion in the expenditure of the 
secret service monc}' can be placed no higher than a 
doubtful inference from a doubtful figure. The com- 
mittee founded their case on the amount of the secret 
service money. That amount they pronounced to be so 
excessive that it could only bo explained by a corrupt 
and improper destination. They took a period for the 
purposes of comparison, at their own will and pleasure. 
The secret service money during the ten years from 
1707 to 1717 only amounted to three hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand pounds. Tlie same head under 
Walpole’s administration from 1731 to 1741 w.as no less 
than one million four hundred and forty thousand 
pounds. Therefore, they argued — and modem writers 
are content with their argument — a large proportion of 
the immense expenditure of secret service money in 
Walpole’s government was devoted to the direct pur- 

* Sco tlio Abergavtnny Papers, printed by the Historical Manu- 
script Commission. 1 bcUcvo the unprinted portions of the corre- > 
epondenca between George III and Robinson contain still more 
astonishing examples of the scale on which the royal boroughinonger 
went to work. 
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cliase of members of Parliament. The premiss, we 
repeat, can only bo accepted ■nith qualifications; next, 
e%en if the premiss be taken as offering a precisely 
just and accurate comparison, the desired conclusion 
does uot necessarily or even reasonably follow from it^ 
The ten 3 *ears from 1707 to 1717 were arbitrarily 
chosen ; if the first ten years of Anne or of George L 
had been taken, the figure would have been much 
higher, and therefore more favourable to Walpole. The 
Items of the account, moreover, are taken in one way, in 
order to attenuate the figure of the first period, and in 
another way , when the object is to expand the figure of 
t e second period ; certain pa}Tneiits were charged to 
t e secret service fund in one case, which in the other 
case had either not been made, or else had gone to 
another account. The comparative statement is there- 
fore fallacious. Fairly measured, this branch of expen- 
ture, so far^ as it covered a really secret emplovunent 
0 money which it would be against the interest of the 
public service to disclose, amounted during ten years of 
aipoles administration to less tb.an an annual average 
o seventy-nme thousand pounds; and that, according to 
oxe, IS inuch less than the sum expended for similar pur- 
poses dunng a similar term of ye.ars before the revolution. 

hji “'I.':''®'’’ amount was even 

h gher than this, we to assume as a matter 

or members 

0 boroughs, rather than in the avowed objects of 

abraad ’>gcnce both at home and from 

, and m buying foreign ministers? It is certain 

Ic by Coxf 
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that Walpole was always singularly well informed as 
to the designs of foreign courts. There were also people 
at home on whom it was necessary to keep a still 
more vigilant eye. The designs of Jacobite plotters 
were obscui;er and more intricate than the diplomatic 
manosuvres of ^^drid, Vienna, or Versailles. Walpole 
was wisely willjng to pay handsomely for good informa- 
tion about them. It was said of him that while he was 
profuse to his friends, his liberality was literally un- 
bounded to his tools and his spies. Even in our day, 
no British minister has ventured to dispense with 
services of this odious kind, and every minister still 
very properly refuses to account to Parliament or to any 
auditor for a shilling of it. That some of this money 
went in bribes to members of Parliament it would be 
childish to deny. We shall presently come upon an 
instance where nine hundred pounds was paid to two 
members of the House of Commons for their support, 
(below, p. 195). Let us take that as incontrovertible. 
But it goes a very little way towards the broad accusa- 
tion that wo are examining. The very fact that the 
Idng grumbled loudly at a transaction which cost no 
more than nine hundred pounds, shows that such trans- 
actions did not usually mount up to a very large propor- 
tion of one hundred and forty-four thousand pounds a 
j’ear. The one detailed case,, therefore, that can be 
adduced to support the assumption that most of the 
secret soi-vice money at Walpole's disposal wont in 
parliamentary corruption, itself shows that the assump- 
tion is altogether exaggerated and extravagant. The 
figures prove too much. We may admit that the 
gentlemen who had taken Walpole’s money would he 
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likely to bold tbeir peace atiout it, and we know that 
those who paid the money were authorised by the king 
to refuse to give evidence. Yet when all allowance has 
been made for these facts, considering how many scores 
of men must have been concerned, what enormous sums 
on the hypothesis must have passed, and how passion- 
ately ready the great majority of the committee were to 
procure c^’idence good or bad at any price, it is surely 
incredible that, if corruption had been practised on 
anything approaching to the viist and systematic scale , 
which is so loosely imputed, not ono single case should 
have been forthcoming. 

The substance of the charge of corruption is to bo 
sought, not in occasional payment of blackmail to a 
member or a patron, but in the fact that he reserved 
the Croim patronage, down to the last morsel, exclus- 
ively for members of his own party. He acted on 
the principle that is accepted in the United States, 
that is not disavowed in Friince, and that, although 
disavowed in Great Britain, has not oven yet wholly 
disappeared there. A member of Parliament who desired 
anything, from a lucrative office for himself down to a 
place as tide-waiter for the son of a tenant, knew that 
his only chance would be to support the administration. 
The number of offices held by men in Parliament was^ 
very great. When Burke introduced his famous scheme 
of economical reform (1780), he boasted that it would 
destroy influence equal to the offices of at least fifty 
members of Parliament. In Walpole’s time the number 
of place-holders at the pleasure of the Court must have 
been considerably in excess of fifty ; for the place-bill of 
1743 had excluded a certain number of subordinate 
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personages from seats in Parliament. IValpole insisted 
that all these gentlemen should be sound ^^Hiigs. To 
that extent, acting especially on the otvners of boroughs, 
he systematically affected the disinterestedness and in- 
dependence of the House of Commons. 

Walpole has no doubt suffered much in the opinion 
of posterity, as the supposed author of the shallow and 
cynical apophthegm, that “every man has his price. 
People who know nothing else about Walpole, believe 
and repeat this about him. Yet the story is a^ pure 
piece of misrepresentation. He never delivered himsc 
of that famous slander on mankind. One day, raockint, 
the flowery and declamatory professions of some of the 
patriots in opposition, he insisted on finding self-interest or 
family interest at the bottom of their fine things. 
these men,” he said, "have their price.” “As to the 
rovolters,” he told the king, “I know the reasons and i 
know the price of every one of them. Nor nas 
wrong, as time showed. It was not a gencial^ ut a 
particular proposition, and as a particular proposition i 
was true. Wien an honest man came in lus way, 
Walpole know him well enougln “ I will not sa} , 0 

observed, “who is corrupt, but I will sa}' who is no 
and that is Shippen.” And yet “ honest Shippen wa- 
one of the stoutest of his opponents. 

' The absence of any tangible evidence of novel, 
extraordinary, lavish, and widespread parliamentary 
corruption on Walpole’s p.art, only coincides with the 
best positive testimony that we can get. Pitb ^ ° ’ 
one of the most vehement promoters of ^ 
Committee, five years later publicly acquitte a po^ 
of the worst of the charges brought against im, 
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fmns tiTiiplo Ivi ta^isSy !5u‘ lain mini '.ter'/; own 

Fnn\’ li'.irki', n;;;>in, th.>t it uas hi^- forttino to con- 
vfrc'c with Jinny o{ ihn jiiinci}'-.!! nciotiJ Wislj»o!cY 

ami tn oxaminc wjUi rare original thwument/. conccnijnst; 
inip'irtnnt tran-.n-.iiiiiR of tlio n {jmta /Vw, 5-) 

Hi-: writin"i, m o\cryi>'i*ly knnw,#, coniain more than one 
jiasRage showing that he had inforsned himi’cU about Wah 
pole's rhanictrr and iicf- ; mid in truth much of tin: ^rent 
writer's ihrorctic wi>-dom is hut the rplrndid gotK-nilisa- 
lion of the great mini-.tcr’R particular jtolicy and pr.iclicc, 
hat Burke has to ray oti the p-aint that we are itow 
discussing is this; — "Walpole was an honourahio man 
and a sottnd lug. lie was not, as the iTncohitca and 
dlEconlcntcd W lugs of his own time have rejircscnted 
him, and as ill-intonucd ]>eoplo still represent him, a 
prodigal and corrupt minister. They charged him, in 
their HIioIr and eediiiojis convermtions, as having first 
reduced corniptiou to a system. Such teas their cant. 
Btit he w-as far from governing hy corruption. ITo 
goaerned h)* party attaelinientii. Tiic charge of sys- 
tematic corruption is less applicable to hini, perhaps, 
than to any minister who ever served tlie crown for 
so great a length of time. lie g.aincd over verv few 
from the opposition.”~{^fpp,-ai /rom iVeic io Old ihigs). 
Evidence of^ this kind, coming from a man of affairs in 
the generation immediately following, in contect with 
some actors in those events and with many wlio must 
have known about them at first hand, must mitweigh 
any amount of sweeping presumptions hy historians 
writing a centnn- and a hidf after Walpole’s fall. The 
part and proportion of corruption in Walpole’s manage- 
» Horace -WalpoU to Mann. 23(1 Fetruary X747, ii. 74. 
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inuiit of meiubois is to bo pitUcrcil from wlial ho di'l to 
sociu'o the rejection of the bill for lowering the interest 
on the funds. lie got time enough, says Ilervoy, “ to go 
about to talk to people, to solicit, to intiinidato, to jirgue, 
to persuade, and pcrhap.s to bribe." TliLs may bo taken 
as a fair e.vjinrjdo of lii.s usual practice. Bribery was an 
e.vpedienb in the la.sl resort, and the apjieal to cupidity 
canic after appeals to friendship, to fear, to reason, and 
to all those mixed motives, creditable, jicnuissible, and 
equivocal, which guide votes in reformed and unrefonned 
parliaments alike. 

Tlie pecuniary atfairs of jmhiic men arc no concern 
of the outside world, unle.ss they are tainted with 
improbity. So many charges wore made agiiinst W'alpolo 
under this head, that it is ncce.ssary to glance at them. 

1 shall begin with the least serious. Very car’ly in his 
career of minister Walpole was taunted with abusing 
his patronage by granting places and reversions of places 
to his relatives. Wh6n his son Horace was little more 
than a child, ho was made Clerk of the Estreats and 
Controller of the Pipe, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a 3'ear. At the age of eighteen or nineteen, ho be- 
came Inspector of Customs ; on resigning that post a year 
later, ho ivas made Usher of the Exchequer, thou rvorth 
nine hundred pounds a3’ear; and Horace Walpole was 
able to boast that from the ago of twcnt3' ho was no 
charge to his famil3'. The duty of the Usher was to 
furnish paper, pens, ink, wax, sand, tape, penknives, 
scissors, and parchment to the exchequer, and the profits 
rose from nine hundred pounds a 3'ear to an average of 
double that amount. The jrost of Collector of the 
Customs, ivorth nearly two thousand phunds a year, ivas 
K 
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gninlcil to Wnlpolo hiin'-elf, and for the live? of T!of>crt 
am! luhvard in'- sons. Tiic Imlk of tlm ]irncf;C(ls of tliis 
patent lie deviled to his son Horace. In 1721 the minister 
wade his eldest .son Clerk of tiie Polls, with three thousand 
a year; and in ITllO ho gave him the gigantic prize of 
Auditor of the K.xciicqticr, 'with a sahirv of seven 
thousand pounds. Then when the cldc.st son resigned 
tiio Peiis on rccei\ing the Anditor.ship, tlie Pells and 
the three thou.sand a year went to Mwanl Walpole, the 
next brother.* AH these great patent offices were 
sinecures; thej' wore ahv.ays c.xocutcd by deputy; the 
principal had not a week's work to do from tlie first 
annual quarlcr<lay to the last. We can imagine !jow 
tlicao rank abominations would slink in the nostrils of 
the House of Commons and the Treasurv to.day. Yet 
it is worth remewhoring that Burke, wlie'n he proposed 
his famous plan of economical reform ( 1780 ), though ho 
admitted that tlie magnitude of the profits in the great 
patent offices called for refonnatioh, still looked with 
complacency on an Exchequer list filled with the 
desceudante of the Walpoles, the Pelhams, and the 
ounshends, and maintained the expediency of these 
indirect provisions for the families of great public 
servants.^ Indirect rewards have long disappeared, and 
nothing IS more certain than that the whole system of 
pohtical_ pension, even as a direct and personal reward, 
IS drawing to an end. ether either the purity or 
the efficiency of political service will gain by the 
change, is not so certain. Walpole at least can hardly 
be censured for doing what, in the very height of 


» S.e in Horace tValpote's tl.o Mcvwrandum re^ccii^g 

kxs Income, p. Ixxuc, and i. 814. Also Core, cli, 61. iv. S2T 
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!iis zeal for reform, Biirkc seriousl}' and deliberately 
defended. 

Abuse of patronage, however, was the least fonnidable 
of the charges that descended year after year in a stonii 
on Walpole’s head. Ho w.aa roundly and constantly 
charged with sustaining a lavish private expenditure by 
peculation from public funds.’ The palace which ho 
built for himself in Norfolk was matter for endless 
scandal. He jdanted gardens, people said, in places to 
which the very earth had to bo tuansporlcd in waggons. 
He set fountains flowing and cascades tumbling, where 
water was to bo convoyed by long aqueducts and costly 
machines. Ho was a modem S.irdanapalus, imitating 
the extnavaganco of Oriental monarchs at the expense of 
a free people whom ho was at once impoverishing and 
betraying. They described liim ns going down to his 
countrj’ scat loaded ivith the spoils of an unfortunate 
nation. Ho had purch.osod most of the county of Nor- 
folk, and hold at least one-half of the stock of the Bank 
of England. It was plainly hinted that in view of a 
possible impeachment at some future day, he had made 
himself safe by investing one hundred .and fifty thousand 
pounds in jewels and plate as an o.asily portable form of 

* Thus, in the popular doggerel of tho day— 

“ But a few years ago, 

As wo very well know, 
lie scarce had a guinea his foh in ; 

But hy hribing of friends. 

To servo his dark ends. 

Now worth a full million is Robin. 

‘ * As oft hath he said 
That our debts should ho paid. 

And tho nation be cased of lier throbbing ; 

Yet on tick we still run. 

For the true sinking fund 
Is the hottomlcss pocket of Robin.” 
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wealth. He had also secrctl)’ disjwtchod four hundred 
thousand ponndi^ in a single year to hanlccrs at Amster- 
dam, Vicuna, and Genoa, to be rc.ady for him in ease of 
untoward accidents. 

These lively fabrications undoubtedly represented the 
common rumour and opinion of the time, and were ex- 
cellently fitted to nourish the popular dislike with which 
Walpole came to be regarded. They had their origin 
in the same suspicious temper towards an unpopular 
minister, which two generations before had made the 
people of London give' to Clarendon’s new palace in 
Piccadilly the name of Dunkirk House, and which a 
gcucvalion later prompted the charge that Lord Bute’s 
great house and park at Luton had come out of the 
bribes of France. They had hardly more solid founda- 
tion than tlie charge of satmuting Parliament with cor- 
ruption. The truth seems to bo that Walpole, like both 
the Pitts, was inexact and cireless about money. Pro- 
fusion was a natural element in a large, loose, jovial 
character like his, too incessantly preoccupied with busi- 
ness, power, government, and high affairs of State to 
have much regard for a wise private economy. He was 
supposed to contribute handsomely towards the expense 
of fighting elections.^ He expended in building, adding, 
and improving at Houghton the sum of two hundred 

^ Coxe (ch* 45) quotes from Etougb tlio utterly incredible story 
tiiat "Walpole spent 60,000?. out of Ms private fortune at tlic general 
election of 1734. Etougb lumsclf, I find, only says that he heard 
it after "Walpole’s death from somebody who had good information. 
The minister may have been profuse, but an. expenditure of this 
magnitude would have been not profusion but insanity ; nor is it 
at all likely that he was at that time in a position to lay his hands 
upon so large an amount on his private credit. 
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thousand pounds. He built a lodge in Richmond Parh 
at a cost of fourteen thousand pounds. His famous 
hunting congresses are said to have come to three 
thousand pounds a 3 ’oar — rather a moderate sum, accord- 
ing to the standard of to-day, for keeping open house 
for a whole county for several weeks in a vast establish- 
ment like Houghton. His collection of pictures was set 
down by Horace AValpole as hamng cost him forty 
thousand pounds more ; but this I suspect to be a very 
doubtful figure, for according to a contemporary letter 
in Nichols’s lAtcTary Anecdotes, so many of the pictures 
were presents, that the whole cost could hardly have 
reached thirty thousand pounds; and it is worth not- 
ing that the famous Guido, the gem of the collection, 
while it cost him some six hundred pounds, was valued 
in the catalogue when it came to bo sold to the Czarina 
at three thousand five himdred. For all this outlay, 
his foes contended that the income of his estate and 
the known salary of Ins offices were inadequate. 
They assumed, therefore, that the requisite funds 
were acquired bj’ the sale of honours, places, and 
pensions, and bj’’ the plunder of the secret service 
money. 

Tin’s charitable hypothesis is not really required by 
the facts, for we have a very tolerable explanation with- 
out it. In the first place, rents all over England had 
gone up by more than one-third, and in some counties 
they had much more than doubled themselves, since 
Walpole had come into his property. As I have stated, 
when his father died, in 1700, the rental of tlic Norfolk 
est.ates was upwards of two thousand pounds. Within 
fort^’ j'cars it is computed that it must have risen to 
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five thousand poundsd Secondly, his svife hronglit him 
a fortiuio. which cleared the property of its emharrass- 
inent-s and presnmahly left a margin. Tliirdly, his 
firm .and wi'O conviction of the folly of the Sotjth Sea 
Scheme did not prevent him from turning his wis- 
dom to account by dc.aliiig in Sontli Sc.a stock.. " I 
have just sold oiih” ho saiil at one moment., “at a 
thousand per cent, and I atn fully fati.'ficd.’' - Even a 
rnodcmto transaction closed at a profit of a thousand 
per cent would produce a .suhsl.antial contribution 
towards the huilding of Houghton or the purcha.=e of 
thirty thousand ])ounih worth of pictures. Walpole's 
SUCCC.S.S, it should ho staled, was not due to any f.avonr 
from the South Se.a promoter.', such as mined Aislabic, 
Craggs, and Sunderland. They hated him for his unvary- 
ing denunciation of their project, and whatever money 
ho made in this way was due to his own penettation 
and the good information which ho got from his own 
agents. Fourth, when H'alpoio ciicd, in I "45, he feft a 
heavy mortgage on Iloughlon, and a further debt of 
fifty thousand pounds. Fifth, he enjoyed the emolu- 
ments of liis offices for fire and twenty years. This 
item deserves some examination. 

The amount of ministerial salaries in the eighteenth 
century is only to ho ascertained by search in the obscure 
region of the issue hooks of the Exchequer, reports of 

' Hus is Coxe's estimate, imt in itr. TiwaWs Life of jrafpale 
(pnWislicd in IS/S) it is st.atwl on the tmtliority of a lately deceased 
member of the tValpolc family that the rental was nnder-statod hy 
Coie (Ew.ald, p. 212). Horace AYalpolc puts it at a nominal eight ^ 
thousand pounds n year. 

* There is a not very intelUgihlo passage in Lady Cowpet's 
Diary (p. lH) about tValpole's speculations. 
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select cotninittees on finance and committees of inquiry 
and various parliamentary returns of the civil and mili- 
tary establishments.^ One remark may be made to 
begin u-ith. During the reign of Queen Anne, and 
presumably do^vn to a much later date, the modern 
punctuality of public payments was unknown. A Secre- 
taiy of State makes light of having to •write to a minister 
abroad apologising for her hlajesty’s backwardness in 
paying her servants. A minister at home, he saj's, can 
find some resources and make some shift or other to 
go on, but that those who serve abroad should be in 
arrears is indeed a great shamc,^ Even the most disin- 
terested of public servants to-day may be startled to find 
a Secretary of State declaring that ho had actually heard 
nothing of his regular salary for two years.® We may 
safely assume that a Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
least was able to protect himself against these incon- 
venient arrears in his own case. 

Let us now sec how much Walpole drew from the 
king’s purse. From Godolphin’s day down to the second 
administration of the Duke of Portland in 1807 there 
were invariably five lords of the Treasury when the Trea- 
surj' was in commission. The allowance was 8000Z. a year, 
■n-hich was divided into equal sums of 1600Z. for each 
lord, reduced by various deductions to a net salary of 
1220Z. apiece. But the First Lord, in view of his great 
responsibilities, received additional pay out of the secret 

' Tliis task baa boon recently porrormed by Sir. Edwtird Hamil- 
ton, of tho Treasirry, a singularly competent hand, and 1 count 
mysolf fortunate in being able to give to my renders tlic benefit 
of some of tlio fmits of his diligent and exact inquiries. 

- Bolinghroke’s Letters, March 4, 1712-J..S. 

* Ihiti., August 7, 1713. 
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was not all. During the ininiircd yc.ira pir<'ceiiing Lonl 
Liverpool's administration in ISlff, flio Firr-t Lord of Sho 
Treasuty more often than not wa,s al'o Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Originally the salary of this office, com- 
bined as it was with that of Under Trcantrer, w.as no 
more than the modest sum of 200?. A further addition 
of IGOO?. avas m.idc in 1713 “in lieu of perqui.sitcs.'’ 
A fter being di'contimicd for three years, this payment was 
revived in 1710 in favour of Sir llohert Walpole, and it 
nftenvarde formed a regular annual charge, bringing the 
emoluments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a.s such, 
up to 1800?, a yc.ar. He also received certain fees of 
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an average value of some 700?. a year. The total annual 
salary' of tiic Ciianccllor of the Exehequer was therefore 
in Walpole’s time about 2-100?., and when, as in Walpole’s 
case, this office was held in conjunction with the post of 
First Lord, tlie total income was about 7400/. a j’car. 
Walpole, it may bo observed, did not cnjoi' the salary’ 
which came to Lord North, Air. Pitt, and Lord Liver- 
pool as A\’’ardcns of the Cinque Ports, and which, having 
previously to 1778 been from 1100/. to 1500/. a year, 
stood between that date and 1827, when it was abol- 
ished, at a substantial net figure not much below 3000/. 
IWiilc then two of his successors at the head of the 
Government before the end of the century drew 10,000/. 
a year, Walpole’s official income was almost cxactl}' the 
same as tluat which was attached to the two offices of 
First Lord of the Trcasiuy and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when they wore hold together by the same 
minister in 1873, and again from 1880 to 1882.* To 
this sum we must add some 2000/. a year for the patent 
place in the Customs, mating a gross total of over 
9000/. a year of public money. Let it be remarhed, in 
conclusion, that the Idng kept a very tight h.and upon 
the expenditure on secret service, and that the supposi- 
tion that the minister was free to dip his hand into that 
fund at his own discretion and pleasure, is a mere mis- 
iipprehension. 

There is nothing unreason.able in supposing that Wal- 
pole’s official income far exceeded any outlaj' in which it 

^ Tlio two offices were not combined between 1S]7 and 1831, 
except for a few montbg, when Mr. Canning was both First Lord 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Perceval is stated not to 
have. drawn the latter salary in 1810-11, when he held both 
offices. 
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invoK cd him. For those who exercise themselves in such 
matters, it is one of the great unsolved mysteries in 
human annals, how it came to pass that hir. Pitt, who was 
unmarried, kept no great establishment, gave no sump- 
tuous or costly entertainments, and who drew not much 
less than two hundred thousand pounds of public money-j 
should yet have died fifty-two thousand pounds in debt. 
Whatever Pitt’s secret may have been, Walpole’s circum- 
stances were tolerably clear. His sons were provided for 
at the public cost : he had a fortune with his wife ; he 
made something of a fortune by speculation; his hos- 
pitality was ample, but there was no outrageous or un- 
measured profusion ; he had for twenty years an income 
from his lands and his offices of thirteen or fourteen 
thousand a year ; and besides debt secured on mortgage, 
he owed fifty thousand pounds when he died. The 
account shows that like so m.ahy other great public 
benefactors, Walpole was no thrifty steward of his private 
fortunes, but it shows also that his expenditure can be 
perfectly explamcd out of known and avowed resources; 
that the imputation of personal corruption and private 
plunder-never openly made, be it observed, by any 
responsible peraon~is wholly unnecessary, gratuitous, 
and unsupported; and that the time has come when the 
reckless calumnies of unscrupulons opponents, striking 
^th masks on, should be at last dropped finally out 
from the history of a good servant of his country. 



CHAPTER VH 


TIIE CABINET 

The great constitutional question of the eighteenth 
century, as cverj' reader knows, was whether the 
government of tiio realm should bo parliamontaiy or 
monarcliical. Was it to be an absolute nde of the king ; 
or, as Cromwell sought, a Parliament making laws and 
voting money, co-ordinate with the authority of the 
Chief Person, and not meddling with the ONccutive ; or 
a Parliament containing, nominating, guiding, and con- 
trolling its onm executive 1 Walpole found it easiest, 
safest, and most natural to work steadily towaids the 
last of these three systems. A secondary, but liardly 
loss important question turned on the mechanism by 
which the system could best bo made to work. 

Walpole’s vehement and effectual resistance to the 
Peerage Bill proved the strength of his conviction that a 
close aristocracy was not the system, nor the House of 
Lords the instniincnt, for smoothly and .successfully 
conducting the national affairs. The lower House, be- 
sides its decisive ]>rerog:\tivo of taxation, had the merit, 
in spite of venal potwallopcrs and tcrritoiial nominees, 
of containing a considerable representation of the new 
classes and now interests that were slowly asserting their 
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importance. The Large towns, like Bristol and Kew 
castle, and the frccholdcre of counties, contributed a 
strong independent clement. Even the immense number 
of nominees of the great families were probablj' not out 
of proportion to their natural weight and influence. In 
ea ing ivith the House of Commons a minister was 
dealing unth the linng and social forces of the country 
^ t eir 'vanec}. The first question was how to 
organise them for practic.al jiurposes, and ^Y.alpole 
ansucred it by the principle of Party. He founded his 
government direclly on the support of a Whig majority 
m the House oi Commons, though that majority was in 
great part due to the assent of powerful morahci^ of the 
ousc of Lords. The second question was how to keep 
admmistration m gear u-ith the party majority, and 
^ a poles so ution was a party Cabinet. The Cabinet 
Ejstcm ''^tbe key to parliamentary monarchy. 

thc^iw ^ more than regulate 

verv l-Ti constitutional provisions ol 

t! ' 1 ■ r 'a 1 e scope. One was an attempt .to I'cvive 

s-cirmar^’'' f' 1 5 ,y onLaining that all 
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Anothci- provision of tho Act of Settlement shows in 
a still stronger light how little shaped were the constitu- 
tional ideas of the day, and has special bearings on 
Walpole’s share in our constitutional development. It 
enacted that no holder of office under the king should 
bo capable of serving as a member of tho House of 
Commons. A section of only a couple of lines was thus 
enough, by excluding ministers from tho representative 
House, to divorce the executive from the legislative 
branch of government This was by no means in tho 
mind or intention of the framers of tho Bill. What 
they desired was to put a stop to the corruption of 
members of Parliament by places and pensions from tho 
Crown. The section would have been a remedy for the 
evil at which it was aimed, but it would have funda- 
montally transformed tho constitution of this country as 
we understand it, and at tho same time all those numerous 
constitutions which are derived or imitated from our own. 

Both clauses were repealed in the early part of the reign 
of Anno; they never, therefore, came into operation, but 
they have an interest of their ewn in this place. Wal- 
pole’s work in shaping tho constitution may bo described 
as fixing it on the very foundations which the fourth and 
sixth sections of the Act of Settlement would have made 
impossible. In other words, tho effect of his policy, 
when it was finally carried through, was to establish the 
Cabinet on a definite footing as tho seat and centre of 
tho executive government, to maintain tho executive in 
the closest relation with the legislature, to govern 
through tho legislature, and to transfer tho power and 
authority of the Crown . to the House of Commons. 
Some writers have held that tho first Ministry in tho 
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modern sense was that combination of Wliigs whom 
\\ iliiam called to aid him in goveniment in 1695 . 
Othere contend that the second administration of Lord 
Rockingham, which came into power in 1 782 , after the 
triumph of the American colonists, the fall of Lord 
North, and the defeat of George III, was the earliest 
ministi_v of the U’pe of to-da)-. At whatever date we 
choose first to see all the decisive marks of that remark- 
able sjstem which combines unity, stc.adfastnoss, and 
initiative in the executive, with the possession of supreme 
authority alike over men and meastircs by the House of 
Commons, it is certain that it was under Walpole that 
its ruling principles were first fixed in parliamentary 
government and that the Cabinet system received the 
impression tiiat it boars in our own time. 

This is not the place for any inquiry into the black- 
letter le-wiing relating to the various royal or national 
councils. Tlie name of Cabinet Council, according to 
the books, first occurs casually in Bacon’s Emys. Sir 
Maker Raleigh gave the name of Cabinet Council to his 
curious collection of political and i,olcmic.al aphorisms. 
As a piece of mechanism, a Cahiiiet is first licar .1 of in 
the reign of Charles I., and is menlionct] both bv 
a.arcndoi, and Pepy.s. Charles II made certain well, 
known experiments in the same direction, hut „o 
monarch with CharieAsnhsobni.t leanings could desire 

to siviip any Wiy of private advisers in nn established 
pout, on. wiUun cither the letter of tl.e law r-r the spirit 
01 the cunstitnlion. Ti.e growth of the Cabinet sv. 4 em 
r.a-^iwcii a-. g...un.a!, and as apparently fortuitous, at 
mot, 01, artnnt.s of formitutionrd dmvloj.jnctib 
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this peculiar institution, have been put into shape even 
by this time ; much less was any theory of it present to 
the minds of statesmen in the eighteenth centmy. The 
practico was not uniform, and depended on the cohesion 
of parties, on the exigencies of the moment, and on the 
temper or the position of the sovereign and of the minister. 

It is really in the reign of Queen Anne that the system 
comes into pretty clear outline. Godolphin forced Sun- 
derland upon the queen in 1706, and ho compelled her 
to remove Harley afterwards. Each of these stops was 
prompted by the ■victory of the llTiigs in the elections of 
1705. So far as it went, this was a recognition of two 
main principles of tlic modem S3’stem : first, that the 
chief adviser of the Crorni chooses his colleagues ; and 
next, that a Cabinet depends upon a majority in the House 
of Commons. But neither princijile made very rapid way. 

How unsettled were the notions attached to the 
term of Cabinet, is curiously illustrated in a parlia- 
mentary incident of 1711. A motion had been put 
down, of censure on the Cabinet Council for causing 
misfortunes in Spain. When the motion came on, the 
wording was found to have been altered, so as to direct 
it, not against the Cabinet, but against ministers. The 
alteration gave rise to a singular discussion. The mover 
•justified it on the ground that the word ministers was 
bettor hnown than the words Cabinet Council. Lord 
Cowper thought one term just as objectionable as the 
other; Cabinet was unltnown in our law; both were 
-'‘vague ; the House ought to Irnow what minister Avas 
aimed at, and whether more than one was intended. A 
third speaker held that there was no distinction between 
Ministry and Cabinet A fourth replied, truly enough 
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from the modem poiiit of 4'ie\v, that hlinistry is more 
extensive than Cabinet. Peterborough interposed with 
a ■witty remark that the Privy Council were such as 
were thought to know everything and Icnew nothing, 
while the Cabinet Council were those who thought^that 
nobody knew anything but themselves.^ 

No fewer than three distinct bodies are to be recog- 
nised during the reign of Anne as taking part in the 
transaction of public business, apart from the delibera- 
tions of Parliament on the one band, and the executive 
orders of the Secretary' of State on the other. First, 
the treaties of peace and commerce in 1713 are described 
as having hcou read in the Great Council, and there 
ordered to he ratified." This w-as evidently little more 
than a mcroly formal proceeding, without debate, like 
those of the Privy Council in modern days. It seems 
that some criticism was offered, but it was roseuted hy 
Bolinghroke as unusual and meaningless. After the 
suspicion that had prompted the clause in the Act of 
Settlement, ministers would hardly have felt themselves 
safe in ratifying so momentous a set of instruments as 
the Treaties of Utrecht without this solemnity. A writer 
of the time, for instance, quoted hy Hallam, lays it down 
that the chancellor could only' make himself safe in 
setting the great seal to foreign alliances, on condition 
that a matter of that consequence had been first debated 
and resolved in council.’ The whole circumstances of 
the Peace of Utrecht were so full of peril to the 
ministci's concerned, as later events sho'wed, that the 

' JPer!. LTij'., vi. 071. 

7 Soli-ngl,-oh-'s L'Ucrs, £6tU S«i.tcn\licr 1713. 

• See in Loril CamiibciVt life of King, Liv't of CJ.a-nctTlo-, ), 
c. 125. 
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desire to make himself as safe as he could was some- 
thing very different from the scruple of a constitutional 
pedant, and simply sprang from natural anxiety to keep 
his head on his shouldei-s. There is no reason to 
suppose that Walpole and the Marlborough Whigs were 
incited to the Great Council on this occasion, any more 
than the Opposition is invited on similar occasions now. 

Second, mention is frequently made of a body of 
which all trace has now disappeared. It is called some- 
times Committee of Council, and sometimes Lords 
of the Council, and it met usually at the Cockpit 
in Whitehall. This bod}’ was evidently more restricted 
than the Privy Council ; it was less restricted than 
the Cabinet Council, and it was different from the 
Cabinet in composition.^ It w’as perhaps composed 
with a particular view to collecting the opinion .of 
specialists. Its proceedings wore not purely formal ; 
it really discussed and transacted business, just as 
the Cabinet discusses and transacts it now, and as 
no other executive body docs now excepting the 
Cabinet. The preliminary negotiations of the Treaty 
of Utrecht were fimt disclosed to the Lords at the 
Cockpit, and repeatedly debated and authorised by 
them. Foreign envoys argued their case before them. 
They authorised the instructions to Lord Strafford on 
his important mission to the Hague in 1711. They 

^ In a letter of Bolingbroko’s (15lh Decenitcr 1711) he talks of 
“the Committee of Council not sitting till to-morrow night, nor 
the Cabinet till Jlonday." Tlioy were evidently therefore two 
distinct bodies. Other pass.agcs in Bolingbroke’s letters referring 
to this Committee of Covincil are as follows ; 2d October and 20th 
October 1711 ; 4th September, 13th Septemher, 12tU November 
1713; IJth February 1713-14. 
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were brought into action in settling the instructions to 
Mr. Harley when he was dispatched to Hanover tavo 
years later. W o can only conjecture that the Lords of 
the Committee of Council were selected by the Secretary 
of State, \vith the express approval, possibly even on the 
personal initiative, of the queen; and were brought 
together upon occasions of moment, when it was desired 
to clothe great executive acts with peculiar authority 
and solemnity. The Privy Council always worked 
through committees. The Lords at the Cockpit were 
probably a committee especially formed for foreign 
affairs, just as the committee where Harley was stahhed 
hy Gruiscard was a judicial committee, taking cognisance 
of a charge of high treason. "Walpole appointed a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to report to Parliament on 
the charges of corruption against Lord Macclesfield. 
Against this view, however, that the Lords at lYhitehall 
were a committee on foreign affairs, analogous to the 
later committee for trade and plantations, we have to set 
the circumstance that it was at a meeting of this Com- 
mittee of Council, assembled first at the Cockpit, and 
thence suddenly called to Kensington by the alarming 
condition of the queen, that the famous scene took place 
which I have already described (p. 38).’^ So far asT 
know, there is no later reference to it. Whatever may 
have been the functions of this committee, it was 
evidently a ministerial council, and the intrusion of the 
opposition Lords was an irregularity. The committee 
may be regarded as a compromise between the old and 

• The failure to distinguish this body from the Council at large 
explains the obscurity and confusion of ordinary acconnts of what 
haxipened on that metaotahle day. 
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venerated institution of the Privy Council, and the now, 
the immature, and the jealously suspected institution of 
the Cabinet. It is not improbable that privy councillors 
who were not in office sometimes attended this inter- 
mediate committee. If so, it was a sort of example for 
those conferences which took place in the Parliament 
of 1868 between the Prime Minister and Lord Cairns in 
reference to the details of the two great Irish measures 
of the Government, and again in 1884, between the 
Prime JGnister of the day and the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, to settle the redistribution of parliamentary seats. 
There are those who believe circumstances to bo without 
difficulty conceivable underwhich a select body of eminent 
privy councillors might come together to take part in 
deliberation, and thus might make the chief men of both 
parties jointly responsible for some great act of State. 
Speculations of this kind, however, must be viewed rvith 
lively suspicion by everybody who believes that party 
is an essential element in the wholesome working of 
parliamentary government. Such joint responsibility 
would destroy party ; and its growth in practice might 
easily be used both to re^dve the decaying power of the 
House of Lords, and even to restore disused authority 
to any sovereign who might try' to press every question 
in which he happened to feel an interest, towards this 
method of joint solution. 

The third group of advisers was the Cabinet. Down 
to the end of WalpolPs time they are referred to as Lords 
of the Cabinet or Lords of the Cabinet Council. The 
Cabinet is now an informal committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, which in time superseded in effect all other groups 
formed within that body, and became, as everybody 
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knows, clotked with attributes ol its own of the highest 
novelty and importance. Certain offices, such as that of 
First Commissioner of the Admiralty,' always brought 
their holder into Cabinet, So did the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of Irehvnd.- Some great personages always sat in the 
Cabinet during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
who sit there no longer. Lord Chancellor Hardnicke 
describes a Cabinet Council in 1737, at which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was present, as well as the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horae, and the 
Groom of the Stole. What is still more curious, 
Bolingbroke, uniting to tell the Bishop of Bristol, then 
Lord Privy Seal and a plenipotentiary at Utrecht, that 
the queen desires to make him Bishop of London, 
consoles him for the change by the assurance that as the 
bead of the diocese of London he will keep his seat in 
the Cabinet.® We are no more likely again to see a 
prelate of the Church in the Cabinet, than we aro'again 
to see one made Lord Keeper. When the inclusion of 
the primate and the four great oflicers of tho roj'al 
household ceased, it is not easy to toll. In the first 
Rockingham administration of 17G5, the Cabinet con- 
tained the Duke of Portland as Lord Chamberlain, and 
the Duke of Rutland as Master of the Horse. In Pitt’s 
administration which succeeded, the household officers do 
not appear as of Cabinet rank; and it may bo that the 
Great Commoner abolished that arrangement. It 
certainly lasted doivn to the fall of Walpole.'* 

' Bolingbroke to StrafTord, 12th Angnsr 1712. 

- Stanhoje to tValpole, ICtli January 1717. 

• 2d September 1718. 

‘ See HcrTcy's .Vmofrs, iiL S5S ; Harris's Lift of Uardvnekt, i 
565, 401, etc. 
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Some curious expressions linger very late. For 
instance, after the Pelhams had routed Granville and 
Lord Bath in 1746, and when the latter held no 
ofSce, they made it one of their conditions with the 
king that Bath “ might be out of the Cabinet Council.” ^ 
There could be no question now of the victors in a 
contest for power bargaining that their defeated rivals 
should bo excluded from attendance at Cabinets 
as well as from office. Again, it has often been 
remarked that in the younger Pitt’s first Cabinet he was 
the only commoner ; but throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury Cabinets were mainly composed of peers. It was 
remarked as an extraordinary proof of Walpole’s power 
that in 1733 he insisted on giving the post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty to Sir Charles Wager, though no 
commoner had been thought worthy of that office since 
the accession of the House of Brunsvriclc. The king 
made Wager’s want of family distinction an express 
ground of objection, and what is more curious, the 
veteran himself thought a purely imaginary genealogy a 
better recommendation than his real services. In 
Henley’s list of the Cabinet at the close of Walpole’s 
Government, Wager and Sir Eobert are the only two 
commoners. In the Pelham Government, which after a 
verj' short interval succeeded Walpole, Henry Pelham 
was the only commoner in the Cabinet, and Pelham, 
like the younger Pitt, was himself the son and the 
brother of a peer.^ 

A. very remarkable incident occurred a few years after 

* Coxo’s Pdliam, i. 295. 

* Of this Cabinet wo have that rare record, an account of a 
division, with a list of those who voted, aye and no respectively. 
See the Introduction to Mr. Yorke's Parliamentary Journal. 
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Walpole’s death. A certain person asserted that he had 
heard a hishop, the Solicitor-General, and another, drink at 
table to the health of the Pretender. He ivas summoned 
before the Cabinet Coimcil, put on his oath, and interro- 
gated ; and after hearing the other side, the Cabinet 
reported to the king. On this proceeding a debate ivas 
raised in the House of Lords, in which strong language 
was used against what had been done, as a reidv^ of 
tbe Star Chamber, the HoU- Inquisition, and so forth ; it 
was no Committee of Council ; it had no more legal ^ 
authority than any private meeting of lords ; it was an 
attempt to erect a new jurisdiction. The Lord Chan- 
cellor cited an earlier instance of this very e.Ktraordinary 
proceeding, but there seems to bo no later.’ 

The same reluctance existed in the first forty years 
of the century, that has been so constantly felt by wise 
ministers since, to make precedents for enlarging the 
Cabinet. The queen had much rather confine than 
extend it, says Bolingbrokc, Unfortunately circum- 
stances have set so strongly in the contrary direction 
during recent yeai-s, and the number of ministers almost 
necessarily included in a Cabinet has grown so large, 
that it seems as if the result must inevitably bo the 
formation of an interior junto, small enough to allow of 
deliberation and decision at close quarters. This will 
he no more tlian a rctiu-n to the system of Walpole’s 
time — a largo Cabinet, but the cfiective bodj’ composed 
of himself, the Chancellor, and the two Secretaries of 
State. Walpole, as wo might have expected from his 
character, called meetings: of the Cabinet as seldom as 

* For a full acconat ncc Core’s j-iftminufraiion, ch. xxx. 

!L 254-2C3. 
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possible. His habit was to invite two or three of his 
colleagues specially acquainted with the business in 
hand to dine with him, and then ho settled it. The 
regular Cabinet dinner was an informal device of a later 
age, marhed by the peculiarity and possible convenience 
that no minute of the topics of discussion was necessarily 
sent to the sovereign, as in the case of fomal meetings 
of the Cabinet. The Cabinet dinner seems to have been 
dropped as a practice for the last thirty years. It was 
in full vogue during the Aberdeen Government, but fell 
into abeyance under Lord Palmerston, who always cared 
mainly for national defence and foreign relations, and 
did not choose to sacrifice a social evening to talk about 
miscellaneous business. 

Perhaps the most important of all the distinctions 
between the Cabinet in its rudimentary stage at the 
beginning of the century and its later practice, remains 
to be noticed. Queen Anno held a Cabinet every 
Sunda}', at u'hich she was lierself present, just as we 
have seen that she was present at debates in the House 
of Lords. With a doubtful exception in the time of 
George III, no sovereign has been present at a meeting 
of the Cabinet since Anne, though George II presided 
on one memorable occasion at a meeting of the Privy 
Council, which is not easily to be distinguished from a 
Cabinet.^ This vital change was probably due to the 
accident that Anne’s successor did not understand the 
language in which its deliberations were carried on. 

^ Lord ^Valdcg^ave in his Memoirs mentions a racoting of 
king's principal servants,” to consider tlio Prince of Wales’s estab- 
lishment in 1756. Some of the books take his langnage to mean 
that the king was present, but iho implication is clearly the other 
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The -m'thdm^al of the sovereign from Cabinet Councils 
was essential to the momentous change which has 
transferred the whole substance of authority and power 
from the Crown, to a committee chosen by one member 

of the two Houses of Parliament, from among other 
members. 


There are other illustrations of the ch.ango that has 
token place in this direction. For instance Queen Anno 
herself %vrotc dispatches to her generals and ministers 
abroad. Again, when Buys, the Dutch Pensionary, c.ame 
over to argue against the Peace, he had a private 
audience of the queen, the Secretary of State no doubt 
being present. The envoy made her a long discourse. 
She listened to him vith great patience, told him that the 
burdens of the war were too he.avy to be longer homo, 
and desired him to confer rvitli her ministers, meaning, 

. however, the Committee of Council, .and not niinistem in 
Cabinet. Maffoi had a similar interview on the part 
of Savoy Ao foreign envoy would now be allofved to 
address the sovcrcipi personaUy upon national business. 
Uioug^i the distinctive mark of an ambassador is that he 
I an a minister is not, entitled to personal access to 
he sovereign. In modem practice, when the Secretory 
of State introduces an ambassador, it is the Secretory 
n ho breaks tbo seal of the Idler of credit before the 
ambassador presents it to the queen 

Passing from the sovereign to Imr minister.^, wc find 
ho relations of the Secretary of State to the Cixbinet, at 
least during the negotiations of (he Peace of Utrecht, 
such as would now he held distinctly iinconstiliitionak 
St. John, when SccreUry of State, invites the Briti.s}i 
’ r!.U.Hdrok. 'K Com',i«n.lmre, 23.3 Oetel«r 1713. 
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representatives abroad to keep up a double correspond- 
ence with bim, and to write not merely “letters containing 
the general tliread of business which arc read in Cabinet,” 
but also private lettere with such secret jiarticulars 
as may not be propcrl}' communicated even to the 
Cabinet till the queen should think fit. He explains as 
one of the advantages of these personal letters that the 
minister is under no obligation to leave them behind 
him in his office.' No doubt, private and unofficial 
correspondence of that kind is still a common channel 
of important information, but no minister would 
deliberately hide it from his colleagues for purposes of 
his own, as Louis XV worked his sinister system of 
double coiTCspondcnco against his own serv'ants. Boling- 
broke goes much fartiicr. He even sends to the am- 
bassador the project of the Peace, without haring 
communicated it to the Cabinet.- The memorable de- 
cision to create twelve peers in a day was taken ^rithout 
reference to the body, whose collective assent to so 
momentous a step would to-day be regarded as not any 
less indispensable a preliminary, than the assent of the 
sovereign herself.^ 

It is easy to see to what point the evolution of 
Cabinet government was brought in Walpole’s time and 
by his influence. Two circumstances were essential to 
the growth of this form of government in the British 
type. One was the absence of the sovereign, of which 
I have already spoken. How great a diflbrcncc that 
makes, was shown by the cftcct of Louis XATII and Louis 

• To Lord Bath, 8th May 1711. 

’ 6th April and 6th May 1711. 

’ To Strafford, 1st January 1711. 
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Philippe sitting at the head of the table, as the Presi- 
dent of the French Kcpublic now does, while their 
ministers discussed business. The second essential is the 
presence of ministers in the legislature. The founders 
of the American constitution, as all know, followed 
klontesquieu’s phrases, if not his design, about separat- 
ing legislature from executive, by excluding ministers 
from both Houses of Congress. This is fatal to any 
reproduction of the English system. The American 
Cabinet is vitally unlike our own on this account. 
If Walpole had taken the line afterwards adopted at 
Philadelphia, ministerial responsibility would have borne 
a very different sense from that with which we are now 
so familiar, as almost to regard it as of divine ordinance. 
In no direction did Walpole give a more important turn 
to our affairs. He imparted a decisive bias at a highly 
critical moment ; though the struggle was a long one, it 
is to Walpole more especially that we owe it that 
government in England is carried on, not by royal or 
imperial ministers, as in Prussia, nor bj' popular minis- 
ters, as in the United States, but by parliamentary 
ministers. In this view the reader will perhaps not 
regard it as an irrelevant digression, if we devote a page 
or tno to recalling what government by parliamentary 
rninisters is, and how it is worked. 
y The principal features of our system of Cabinet 
government to-day are four. The first is the doctrine 
of collective responsibility. Each Cabinet minister 
carries on the work of a particular department, and for 
that department be is individually answerable. MTien . 
Pitt’s administration came to an end in 1801, and Lord 
Loughborougb was displaced from tbe woolsack, the ex- 
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Chancellor, to the amazement of the new Prime Minister, 
kept the key of the Cabinet boxes, and actually, without 
being summoned, attended meetings of the Cabinet. At 
last Addington wrote to beg him to discontinue his 
attendance, on the principle that “ the number of the 
Cabinet should not exceed that of the persons whose 
responsible situations in office require their being mem- 
bers of it.” In addition to this individual responsibility, 
each minister largely shares a collective responsi- 
bility with all other members of the government, for 
anything of high importance that is done in every 
other branch of the public business besides his omci. 
The question whether the mistakes or misdcri'‘'‘--'f one 
minister involves all the rest, is of cours'? ju quite 
independent of the position of the ministe'r, or of the 
particular action. The censure and impeachment of 
Lord Jilelville, for example, was so purely personal in 
its bearings that it did not break up the government of 
Mr. Pitt But as a general rule every important piece 
of departmental policy is taken to commit the entire 
Cabinet, and its members stand or fall together. 
The Chancellor of the E.xchequer may bo driven from 
office by a bad dispatch from the Foreign office, and an 
excellent Homo Secretary may suffer for the blunders of 
a stupid Minister of War. The Cabinet is a unit — a 
unit as regards the sovereign, and a unit as regards the 
legislature. Its views are laid before the sovereign and 
before Parliament, as if they were the rdows of one man. 
It gives its advice as a .single whole, both in the royal 
closet, and in the hereditary or the representative cham- 
ber. If that advice bo not taken, provided the matter 
of it appear to bo of proper importance, then the Cabinet, 
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before or after an appeal to the electors, dissolves itself 
and disappeara. The first mark of the Cabinet, as that 
institution is no'iv understood, is united and indivisible 
responsibility. 

The second mark is that the Cabinet is ansiver.able 
immediately to the majority of the House of Commons, 
and ultimately to the electors ■svhose vrill creates that 
majority. Kesponsibility to the Crovm is slovrlj' ceasing 
to be more than a constitution.al fiction, though even 
as a fiction it possesses many practical conveniences. 
William IV, it is true, dismissed the Melbourne Govern- 
ment in lS3‘i of his o^vn motion, and Sir Uobert Peel 
stuck to the helm for his hundred days in 5 pite of a 
hostile majority. But though such experiments may by 
bare possibility recur, tlicy trill hardly recur often, and 
they will never last long. The only real responsibility 
is to the House of Commons. Kesponsibility to the 
House of Lords means no more than that that House 
may temporarily resist bills of which it disapproves, 
until the sense of the electors of the House of Commons 
has been t.akon upon them. Even in Walpole’s time, 
when the House of Lords passed a motion of censure 
upon the Spanish Convention in 17.3D, the minister paid 
no attention to it.* 

Tltird, the Cabinet is, c.xccpt under uncommon, 
peculiar, and transitory circumstances, .selected ex- 
clusively from one party. Tliorc have been coalitions of 
men of opposite parties, bat in most cases, down to the 
present time, coalition has been only the preliminary of 
fusion. There have hecn conjunctions, again, of men 
openly holding directly opposite o})inions on pubjeetf 

' Core, ir. ti. 
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going to tho very foundations of government, and 
turning on the very principles that mark party difler- 
ence. Lord Liverpool’s Jfinistry, for instance, lasted for 
fourteen jmars, inth so important an issue as Catholic 
emancipation left an open question. But notirith- 
standing both coalitions and open questions, it remains 
generally trae that Cabinets arc made from one 
party. 

Fourth, tho Prime Minister is the keystone of tho 
Cabinet arch. Although in Cabinet all its members 
stand on an equal footing, speak with equal voice, 
and, on tho rare occasions when a division is taken, are 
counted on tho fraternal principle of one man, one vote, 
yet the head of the Cabinet is p'innts inter pares, and 
occupies a position which, so long as it lasts, is one of 
e.'cceptional and peculiar authority. It is true that lie is 
in form chosen by the Cronm, but in practice the choice 
of the Crown is pretty strictly confined to the man who 
is designated by the acclamation of a party majority. 
If a party should chance to be divided or uncertain as 
to its leader, then undoubtedl}'', the favour of the Crown 
might suffice to turn tho balance. There might be some 
exaggeration in saying that tho veto of tho Crown on a 
First Minister is virtually as dead as its veto on a bill ; 
still the Crown could hardly exercise any re.al power 
either of selection or exclusion against the marked 
wishes of the constituencies. 

The Prime Minister, once appointed, chooses his own 
colleagues, and assigns to them their respective offices. 
It sometimes happens that, in the case of very important 
colleagues, they are almost as effectually designated to 
him by public opinion and parliamentary position, as he is 
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himself designated to the sovereign for his own high office. 
Still, there is more than a margin for his free exercise 
of choice in the persons admitted to his Cabinet, and in all 
cases it is for him alone to settle the distribution of posts. 
Constitutional respect for the Crown would inspire a 
natural regai-d for the personal wishes of the sovereign 
in recommendations to office, but royal predilections or 
prejudices will undoubtedly be less and less able to stand 
against the Prime Minister’s strong "idew of the require- 
ments of the public ser^-ice. 

The flexibility of the Cabinet system allows the 
Prime Minister in .an emergency to tahe upon himself a 
power not inferior to that of a dictator, provided always 
that the House of Commons avill stand by him. In 
ordinary circumstances lie loaves the heads of depart- 
ments to do their work in their own way. It is their 
duty freely and voluntarily to call him into council, on 
business of a certain order of importance. ‘With the 
Foreign Secretary alone he is in close and continuous 
communication as to the business of his office. Foreign 
affairs must always be the matter of continuous thought 
in the mind of the Prime Minister. The}’ are not con- 
tinuously before the Cabinet ; it lias not therefore the 
same fulness of information as the Prime Iklinister ; .and 
consequently in this importiint department of public 
action, the Cabinet must for the most part, unless there 
bo some special cause of excitement, depend upon the 
prudence and watchfulness of its head. 

In case of differences arising between departments, it 
is to the Prime I'llinistcr that the appeal lies, and the 
regubar course for a minister who is dissatisfied with his 
. chiefs decision is to retire. Where the Prime Minister 
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is displeased -with the language or the action of a col- 
league, he possesses, indeed, no direct prerogative to 
call for his resignation, without going first to the sove- 
reign and procuring her assent. But that assent could 
practically never he refused to a Prime Minister with a 
parliamentary majority, unless the sovereign were pre- 
pared to take new advisers and face a dissolution. 
Though it is just conceivable that the sovereign might 
remonstiute successfully against the minister’s request 
for a colleague’s dismissal, yet it is not likely that a 
minister would make a request of such moment without 
intending to abide by it and to press it to the end. 

An important qualification of the Prime hlinister’s 
power exists in the case of the Crown. Here it is well 
understood that the sovereign has a right to demand the 
opinion of the Cabinet as a court of appeal against the 
Prime Minister or any other minister. It is now publicly 
known, for instance, that in the difficult foreign crisis of 
1SD9-G1 dispatches were frequently referred back by 
the sovereign from the Foreign Secretarj' and the Prime 
hlinister to the Cabinet as a whole, and were there con- 
stantly modified in the sense desired. This is clearly 
a practical power left to the Cro^vn, and if there chanced 
to be a strong Cabinet, the use of such a power might 
result in a considerable reduction of the Prime Jlinis- 
ter’s normal authorit)', and its transfer to the general 
body of his colleagues. 

In filling up the highest posts within a department, 
such as the headship of the iicimanent staft', the nomina- 
tion of an ambassador, or the appointment to the governor- 
ship of an important colony or the great dependency 
of India, the Prime Minister, though not taking the 
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initiative, would still usually expect to bo consulted by 
the minister more directly concerned. Even the Lord 
Chancellor is believed sometimes to go through the form of 
consulting him in filling vacancies on the judicial bench. 
Finally, just as the Cabinet has been described as being 
the regulator of relations between Queen, Lords, and 
Commons, so is the Prime ilinister the regulator of 
relations between the queen and her servants. '‘As 
the Cabinet stands between the sovereign and Parlia- 
ment, so the Prime Minister stands between the sovereign 
and tlio Cabinet.” ^ This does not mean that any minis- 
ter is out of immediate communication with the Crown, 
in matters strictly affecting his own department as to 
which the Crorvn may desire to be informed ; but only 
that outside of these matters it is the Prime Minister 
only who conveys to the sovereign the views of his col- 
leagues. Such attempts to intrigue with the sovereign 
against a colleague as were common with Sunderland, 
Stanhope, Townshend, and Carteret, and as were long 
afterwards repeated with particular baseness by Lord 
Loughborough, when he secretly warned George HI of 
Pitt’s Catholic policy and advised him against it, are, 
we may be very confident, never likely to recur. 

Here tbis too long digression may end. Hardly 
one of these four principles was accepted by M'al- 
pole, or by anybody else in 'his time, with the accuracy 
or the fulness with which they are all acted upon 
at present. They all coloured and shaped the new 
form that popular government was putting on, but 
neither the joint solidarity of the Cabinet, nor its direct 
responsibility as the servant of Parliament, had yet 
ilr. Gladstone's Glcaaings, i. 236, etc. 
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approached maturity. WTalpolo undoubtedly made a 
long stride towards establishing the doctrine of Cabinet 
solidarity. When ho pressed for the dismissal of the 
Duke of Eoxhurgh in 1752, he did so on the ground that 
“ the present administration is the first that was ever yet 
known to be responsible for the whole government, 
with a Secretary of State for one part of the Idngdom 
who, thc3' are assured, acts counter to all tlieir measures.” 
Yet when C.artcret made his famous motion for Walpole’s 
removal in 1741, Lord Wilmington, though he held the 
office of Privy Seal, did not vote in Walpole’s defence 
against the motion. The cardinal question of the position 
of the Prime Minister was in a most singular stage, for 
Walpole was in practice able to invest himself with more 
of the functions and powers of a Prime Minister than an^’ 
of his successors, and yet wi^ compelled by the feeling of 
the time earnestly and profuselyto repudiate both the name 
and title, and every one of the pretensions that it involves. 

The earliest instance in which I have found the head 
of the government designated as the Premier is in a 
letter to the Duke of Newcastle from the Duke of Cum- 
berland in 1746, though in Johnson’s Diciionaiy, published 
nine years later, premier still only figures as an adjective. 
The king wished Pitt, then just made Paymaster, to 
move the parliament.arj' grant to the victor of Culloden. 

“ I should be much better pleased,” writes the Duke of 
Cumberland, “if the Premier moved it, both as a friend 
and on account of his weight. I am fully convinced of 
the Premier’s goodwill to me.” ' On the other hand, in 

^ Coxo’s Pelham Administration^ i. 486. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough in her Con espondonce frequently speaks of “the Prcniior 
Minister,” hut never of the Premier, — ^vol. ii. 1D2, 18], etc. 

M 
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a debate so late as 1761, George Gremnlle declared that 
Prime Minister is an odious title, and he was sorry that 
it was now deemed an es=ential part o£ the constitution. 
Lord Isorth is said never to have allowed himself in his 
own family to be called Prime Jlinister. 

A flood of light is shed upon the advance that was 
made in the conception of this organ in government, 
by comparing AValpole’s professions before the middle 
of the century, vrith those of Mr. Pitt at the end of 
it. Pitt’s view of the position of the Prime Minister 
was stated in the well-known letter of Lord Melville 
to Addington in 1803. Addington had absurdly sug- 
gested that jMr. Pitt should return to the government 
either as Secretary of State or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lord Chiitbam was to be the head of the 
administration. As might have been expected, the man 
who had for nearly twenty years been at the head of 
affairs in times of unexampled emergency, laughed at 
the proposal. He said satirically that he really had not 
the enriosity to ask what office he was to fill. He de- 
sired Lord Mel\-ille, however, to explain his views to 
Addington, hlr. Pitt, wrote Lord klelville, “stated 
not less pointedly and decidedl}- his sentiments with 
regard to the' absolute necessitj- there is in the conduct 
of the affairs of this country, that there should he an 
avowed and real minister, possessing the chief weight 
in the council, and the princip.al place in the confidence 
of the king. In that respect there c.an he no rivalr}* or 
division of power. That power must rest in the person 
generally called the First Slinister, and that minister 
onght, he thinks, to he the person at the head of the 
finances. He knows, to his own comfortable experience. 
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that notirithstanding the abstract truth of that general 
proposition, it is noways incompatible with the most 
cordial concert and mutual exchange of advice and inter- 
course amongst the different branches of executive de- 
partments ; but still, if it should come imfortunately to 
such a radical difference of opinion that no spirit of con- 
ciliation or concession can reconcile, the sentiments of 
the minister must be allowed and understood to prevail, 
leaving the other members of administration to act as 
they may conceive themselves conscientiously called upon 
to act under the circumstances.” ' 

What Pitt here arrogates to the minister as his just 
claim and demand, Walpole was obliged to thrust away 
from himself as a reproach and an offence against tlie 
constitution of the realm. When the great attack was 
opened upon him in 1741, Cai-teret expressly described 
as one of his worst misdemeanours, that he had usurped 
the solo power of directing all public affairs, and recom- 
mending to all public posts, honours, and employments. 
It was repeated as an article of charge against him in 
every speech, that ho solely enjoyed and engrossed the 
car of his sovereign. They c.allcd him a second Strafford, 
who excluded every man that disdained to bo his slave 
from the pay and even from the smiles of the court. 
Mr. Sandys, who led the attack in the Commons, declared 
that ; “According to our constitution we can have no sole 
and prime minister; we ought always to have several 
prime ministers or officers of state ; every such officer 
has his own proper department ; and no officer ought to 
meddle in the afl’airs belonging to the department of 
another.” In arrogantly despising this fundamental 
^ Stanhope’s if/c q/" Fill, iv. 24. 
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principle, Walpole had been guilty of a most heinous 
crime against the constitution. The attack ivas repulsed 
in both Houses, but the minority in the Lords drew up 
a protest, and the opening clause in it mns thus: “We 
are persuaded that a sole, or even a Fimt Minister, is 
an officer unknovm to the law of Britain, inconsistent 
with the constitution of this countrj', and destructive 
of liberty in any government whatsoever,” 

In M alpole s defence, neither he, nor any of those 
who spoke for Mm, contradicted this principle; thej^ 
only denied the allegations of fact. The Bishop of Salis- 
bury coidd find no proof that Walpole had usurped the 
authority of First Minister. The Lord Chancellor put 
Ms apolog) for Walpole’s interference in patronage no 
higher than that, as there hapjjcned to be a veiy good 
correspondence among Ms Majestj^’s ministers, applicants 
for places came to Walpole, not because he had the ear 
of^ the king, but as the shortest way to the ear of the 
nmister who had the place to give away. Walpole 
himself paid little attention to this particular charge 
in Ms reply, but in deprecating it he took up a 
remarkable position, to which neither Mr. Pitt nor any 
of Ms successoi-s would have assented. “I do not pre- 
tend ” he said, “to be a great master of foreign affairs ; 
in that post it is not my business to meddle; and as 
one of Ms Jlajesty’s council, I Lave only one voice.” 
Notwthstanding tMs disclaimer, Walpole was un- 
doubtedly an example of the important political truth, 
of which m. Pitt and Sir Robert Peel are equally 
conspicuous illustrations, that no administrations are so 
successful as those where the distance in parliamentary 
authority, party influence, and popular position, between 
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tlio Prime ^Minister and liis colleagues in the Cabinet, is 
ivide, recognised, and decisive. 

In concluding this portion of my subject, it. is proper 
to remark that it vould be very misleading to take the 
arrangements of any one period, whether 1889 or 1740 
or any other date, as being definitely fixed parts of the 
constitution. To-daj' it is- correct to say that the Cabinet 
has drawn to itself all, and more than all, of the royal 
power over legislation, as well as many of the most im- 
portant legislative powers of Parliament With due 
qualifications and allowances, it is not very far from the 
mark to add that the head of the Cabinet to-day corre- 
sponds in many particulars, alike in the source of his 
power and in the scope of his oflBcial jurisdiction, with 
the President of the United States, — though irith the two 
immensely important and far-reaching distinctions, that 
the minister holds office for no fixed term, and that 
ho always sits in the legislature. It is possible that 
within the next hundred years government by Cabinet 
may undergo changes of substance as important as the 
changes since the time of Sir Eobert Walpole ; but it is 
worthy of remark that the firing statesman of ividest 
experience and highest authority in the working of our 
constitutional system, has declared that in his judgment 
the Cabinet as a great organ of government has now 
found its final shape, attributes, functions, and permanent 
ordering. 
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When historians blame Walpole for not attempting 
reforms, they lose sight of a leading chapter in his 
policy : they omit his vigoroiis and fruitful efforts in the 
field of trade and commerce, nrhich nras then of far 
greater national importance than any merely political or 
parliamentary changes. His biographer is in the right 
when he complains that men have thought too exclu- 
sively of the minister’s triple alliances, quadruple 
alliances, and foreign treaties ; have made too much of 
the charges of ambition and corruption brought against 
him by unbridled faction ; and have left those salutary 
regulations which ought to render the name of Walpole 
dear to every Englishman, to be principally confined to 
boohs of intes and taxes.^ Walpole opened this chapter , 
in what was, for the time, a remarkable proposition. In 
1721 the king’s speech contained a paragraph fore- 
shadowing reforms, compared with which bills for 
abolishing places or shortening parliaments were but as 
flies on the legislative wheel. “We should be extremely 
wanting to ourselves,” the king was made to say, “ if we 
neglected to improve the favourable opportunity given 
‘ Coie, ch. irii. 
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us of extending our commerce, upon which the riches 
and grandeur of this nation chiefly depend. It is very 
obvious that nothing -would more conduce to the ob- 
taining so public a good, than io make ihe cxpoHaiion oj 
our oion manufactures, and ihe importation of ihe commodities 
used in ihe manufacturing of them, as practicable and as easy 
as may be.” Harley and Bolingbroke had made an in- 
effectual opening in the direction of free trade, in the 
abortive treaty of commerce with France at the time of 
Utrecht;^ and to that extent Lord Beaconsfield was 
justified in a favourite contention of his responsible days, 
that peace and free trade were the original property of 
Tory statesmen. But the royal speech of 1721 is the 
first full, general, and distinct approach, so far as I 
know, made by an English statesman towards those 
enlightened views of trade which were fifty-five years 
later given in systematic shape to the world by the 
genius of Adam Smith. Walpole was as good as his 
wordj ho persuaded Parliament in the session of 1721 
to remove duties on export from one hundred and six 
articles of British manufacture, and duties on import 
from thirty-eight articles of raw material. 

Hine years later (1730) he conferred a more indisput- 
able boon on the trade with Georgia and Carolina. The 
narrow policy of those times restricted the colonies to an 
exclusive intercouree with the mother country. Walpole 
passed an Act allowing the Carolina and Georgian 
planters to export their rice direct to any port in Europe 

' It has heen pointed out that Artliur lloore, a comtuissionCT 
of plantations, who wn-S tho re,al nntlior of Bolinghroke's com- 
nicrcial treaty with Emnce, had hecome, on Rolinghrohc’s return 
in 1725, a close ally of IValpolc. — (Jlr. Harrop's SoXinijh-oke, pp. 
119 and 245.) 
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south of Finistcrre, provided they sent it in British ships, 
manned by British sailors. The result was that the rice 
of the American plantations heat the rice of Egypt and 
northern Italy out of the markets of Europe. Shortly 
before his fall, he carried a measure for allowing the 
West Indian traders to export sugar direct to foreign 
countries, provided it were in British bottoms, without 
first landing it in British ports. The growth of colonial 
trade was one of the most striking facts of Walpole’s 
time. A dozen years before he went to the Treasury 
the whole trade’ with the plantations — about 1,300,000/., 
both export and import — was only a few thousand 
pounds more under the head of export, and it was a 
third less in import, than that which was carried on ■with 
Jamaica alone, five and twenty years after Walpole left 
the Treasury. In the same interval, the total export 
trade from England with all the world had risen from six 
million poimds a year to more than twelve millions.^ 
These were not mere hand-to-mouth expedients, but 
the outcome of enlightened .and comprehensive ■views. 
Shortly after the failure of the excise scheme, which 
I shall have next to describe, a retired deputy-governor 
of Virginia came over to Walpole ■with a plan for an 
American tax. “No,” said the minister, “I have old 
England set against me, and do you think I trill h.ave the 
new England libe’svise?” A few years later (1739) the 
temptation was renewed. Walpole again repelled it 
His object had al'ways been. He said, to encourage 
colonial commerce, because the greater the prosperity of 
the colonies, the gs-cator would be tbeir demand for 
English goods ; and that was the tnie way in which to 

• Bertie’s Oisercatitmi on Prtunl State ej (he Kalian, 
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turn colonies into a source of vrealth to a mother country. 
Walpole was content with seeing that no trouble came 
from America. He left it to the Duke of Newcastle, and 
the Duke left it so much to itself, that he had a closet 
full of despatches from American governors which had 
lain unopened for years. This was what Burke described 
as treating the colonies wdth salutary neglect, and what 
caused it to be said that George Grenville lost America 
because he was foolish enough to read the American 
despatches. 

The most famous of all Walpole’s projects , in taxa- 
tion, in the sense of being that which made most noise, 
was the scheme for extending the excise. This gave his 
enemies their first serious advantage over him, and in- 
flicted on his power the first important check. In itself 
the new policy of excise offered no striking or imposing 
features. The most important element of it, the facility 
for warehousing imported goods for re-exportation free 
of duty, had been in operation for many years in Holland. 
Indeed, it was the minister’s object to narrow his design 
within the smallest possible compass, and to present its 
novelty at the lowest. The bill actuaUj' introduced to 
the House of Commons (1733) was simply a proposal to 
tirrn the customs duty on the importation of tobacco in- 
to an e.xcise duty on its consumption. Instead of paying 
duty, or giving bonds, on landing the tobacco from Mary- 
land or Virginia on the quays of London or Bristol, the 
merchant was to lodge his hogsheads^ in warehouses 
under the control of excise officers ; to pay duty only as 
he took it out for home consumption ; and if he took it 
out, not for the homo market, but for re-exportation • 
abroad, then he became free of all payments to the 
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revenue whatever. The same s}'stem was to be extended 
to wine. Various advantages were claimed for the 
change. First, it would put an end to sundry gross 
frauds upon the revenue, from smuggling on an immense 
scale, down to abuses, petty and great, which the in- 
genuity of dishonest merchants, practising on discounts, 
allowances, and drawbacks, and the more primitive 
rapacity of lightermen, watermen, and gangsmen, derdsed 
and boldly carried on at ever}' port in the island. 
Second, the prevention of these frauds and the decrease 


of smuggling would be a gain to the honest trader. 
Third, accompanied as it was by a simplification of rates, 
this cheaper and easier collection would he such an 
advantage to the revenue as to enable the ChanceUor of 
the ^chequer to please the country gentlemen by taking 
a shilling off the land tax. Fourth, and much the most 
important of aU, it would tend to make London a free 
port, and by consequence the market of the world 
It would be ridiculous in the light of modem experi- 
ence to waste a single line in vundicating the great 
^icy to uhich V alpoles Tobacco Bill was the opening. 

e author of the Wealth of Svationsf writing more than 
forty years later, had stfll to lament that none of fFal- 
po e s successors had dared to resume a project which in 
his case factions, politicians, and smuggling merchants 
successfully resisted. fFalpole knew beforehand some- 
thing of what he had to expect. But though "Walpole 
was cautious and circumspect, he was no craven. He 
^ew that his case was thoroughly sound, and ^vithout 
hapng imy transcendent opinion of human integrity, ho 
had faith m the efficacy of plain reason addressed to 


' Bfc. V. ch. ii. 
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solid interests, Tlie Sachcverell episode and the South 
Sea episode might have taught him the liability of hia 
countrymen to epidemics of unreason, and he was now 
to see one of these epidemics sweep over them with a 
violence that shook his power to its foundations. 

Tlie bare rumour of his poUtic design was followed 
by the fiercest popular outcry that "Walpole or any other 
minister in our history ever encountered. The Opposi. 
tion espied their chance, and eagerly seized it. A loud 
note of alarm was raised from one end of the kingdom 
to the other. The writers of the Craftsman brought to 
bear on a project which was not yet before them, and 
which they neither understood nor intended to under, 
stand, all their powers of wit, misrepresentation, and 
ingenious calumny. No assertion was too wild, no 
insinuation too incredible, no lie too glaring. Popular 
ignorance, prejudice, and passion, when once thoroughly 
roused, are never critical, and any charge was good 
enough to hurl at “ that plan of arbitrary power, that 
monster, the excise.” The proposal to put an excise duty 
on tobacco and wine became swollen into a general 
excise. Food, clothing, and all the other necessaries of 
life were to be loaded with a crushing tax. Every man’s 
house would be invaded at every hour by the excise 
officer. Every man’s goods and all his dealings would 
be exposed to minute and ceaseless inquisition. - A great 
standing army of revenue officers would be created, who 
would overturn Magna Oharta, undeimiue Parliament, 
and degrade Englishmen as low as the ■wretched slaves 
on the other side of the British ChanneL The whole 
country' resounded -rvith shouts of “No slavery, no excise, 
no wooden shoes.” Are we to sacrifice the constitution. 
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cned Wjmdhain, only to prevent a ferv frauds on the 
revenue 1 I had rather beg my bread from door to door, 
said Sir John Barnard, and see my country flourish, than 
be the greatest subject in the nation and see the trade 
of my country decaying, and the people enslaved and 
oppressed. ^ Pulteney, with more wit but no less extra- 
vagance, said the minister’s fine undertaking putliimin 
mind of Sir Epicure Mammon in the Aldiemhi, who 
was promised the philosopher’s stone, by wliicb he was 
to pt mountains of gold and everything that he could 
desire,.hut aU ended at last in some Httlc thing for curing 

r.hia itnH O « 


_ There were fen boroughs that did not dispatch positive 
rco ions to their members to oppose any new excise, 
he citizens of London, who might have been expected to 
resis e renzy, were in as great a ferment as people in 
obscurer places. They sent a petition with the extm- 
ordmary prayer that they might he heard by counsel 
against the new tax. and it was brought by ten citizens 
f . "o^^cbes^that reached all the way from 
Westminster to Temple Bar. The beadle and the smnmon- 
mg officer went round every parish in the city, beating 
Ei-enT at the doors of Parliament. 

would raise the price of their tobacco, and were declared- 

t tzsr“ “ ”• “ ■" “ «>• »«»» 

h,S 1* ' '‘i “<i "endod hi. plan, h. 

w™ .7.h a , “”i 7* a» divi.ion>„ 

e first resolution it w.as carried by 266 
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against 205. As the clamour grew more tremendous, 
the numbers went doivn at eacli of the successive stages 
of the measure, until at length the majority of sixty-one 
on the main question had on a subsidiary issue sunk to 
seventeen. From the opening of the session until the 
middle of April, "Walpole stood out the storm. "Wliat 
was quite as important, though no eflbrt was spared to 
turn them against him, the king and queen held as firm 
as the minister. Lord Stair sought an audience of the 
queen afid assured her that Walpole was hated by the 
army as a peace-man, by the clergy as a Whig, by the 
city because he only regarded the great moneyed com- 
panies, and ho was hated by the Scotch because he 
always showed that he hated them. Unlucldl}’’, Stair 
let fall something about his conscience. “ Oh, my lord,” 
cried the queen, “ don’t talk to me of conscience; you will 
make me faint.” She told him that his patriot strain 
could move her to nothing but laughter ; that ho only 
borrowed his politics and Ids professions from Boling- 
broke and Carteret ; and that he might, if he thought fit, 
tell those lords that she had long knomi them to be two 
as worthless men of parts as any in this countr 3 ', and 
long known them too, both by experience and report, to 
be two of the greatest liars and knaves in any country. 

Walpole expressed his readiness to resign at the very 
first moment when either the king or the queen should 
think that such a step would case their business in Parlia- 
ment The queen wondered, how he could suppose her 
to be so mean, cowardi}', and ungrateful as to entertain 
the offer for an instant ; and the king declared that as the 
minister had done all that could be done for the honour 
and service of his master, that master would never forsake 
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him ; they would stand or fall'together. The king’s own 
best qualitj was courage, and he admired the same 
quality in his minister. ^^Tien Hervey told him of" the 
^counters between IrYalpole and his enemies in the 
ouse of Commons, the Iting, he says, would often cry 
out, with colour flushing into his cheeks and tears some- 
times in his eyes, and u-ith a vehement oath, ‘’ffe is a 
^ spirit than any man I ever knew,” 

^c>''’G'''’er, was much too wise to suppose 
at t e fidclitj of the court was enough to support him 
a^amst the feeling of the country. He was neither a 
ra or nor a North. Nor was he constitutional pedant 
enoUj, to act as if the mere sanction of a majority in 
Parliament made a measure either c.a-pedient or safe. On 
the night when his majority had fallen to seventeen, ho 
stood for some time after the House was up, leaning 
against the table with his hatpulled over his eyes, a few 

melancholy faces around 
T ^ dozen of them to supper at his 

housa Thu dance,” he said, r,o further go. I 
eant ^ell, but m the present infl.amed temper of the 
P op e, e Act could not bo carried into execution with- 

1;^!^ there iriU be an end of the 

°f England if supplies arc to be raised by the 
j ’ the resolution is to proceed with 

the bill I ^nl! mstantly request the king's permission to 
sign, for I wi I not bo tlie minister to enforce taxes at 
the o.vpense of blood, ' 

Accordingly the ne.vt day, when the order for the 
^cond reading of one of the Tobacco Bilks was read, 
Lem- go up, and in a dexterous speech expressed hks 
mtention of postponing it for two months. This was 
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xindci-stood to mean the abandonment of the scheme. The 
Opposition brolco out into triumphant jubilation, and the 
■wilder spirits could not restrain the fierceness of their 
satisfaction. Evoiy night of these debates the Court of 
Ecqnests, through ■which members passed on their ■way 
to and from the House, had been cro^u’ded ■with an 
excited throng, ■who cheered and hooted honourable 
gentlemen as they were known to have supported or 
opposed the hated excise. On this last night, when 
■vdetory might have been expected to make them good- 
humoured, they were more violent than before, greeting 
every supporter of the minister ■vxdth “ ironical thanks, 
hissings, hallooings, and all other insidts which it was 
possible to put upon them without proceeding to blows.” 
Walpole’s friends urged him to go out by another way, 
fearing that his great bulk would make it hard for him 
to run the gauntlet of the exasperated rioters ■xnthout 
being trampled down. He persisted, however, and the 
tumult was so violent that but for the succoru' of Pel- 
ham and others of his friends he would hardly have 
escaped with his life. 

The abandonment of the bill was the signal for bois- 
terous and universal exultation that lasted for many 
days. The event was celebrated as if it had been a great 
■vdetory over Frenchmen or Spaniards. Men went about 
■adth badges in their hats, bearing the very foolish in- 
scription, Libert!/, Property, and No Excise. The Monu- 
ment was illuminated. Bonfires were lighted, and the 
rude mob, so well known to us from the ruthless pencil 
of Hogarth, flung into the flames with triumphant 
execrations the effigies of Sir Eobert Walpole and a fat 
woman designed for Queen Caroline. At Oxford the com- 
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Bolton, colonel of tlio king’s regiment of guards, were 
both summarily deprived of their commands. Walpole 
is sometimes blamed for these high-handed proceedings. 
Ho is accused of dismissing Chesterfield, for instance, 
because Chesterfield had shown tho two intolerable 
qualities of talent and independence. Such censure is 
really idle. So far as the civil appointments at any 
rate are concerned, Walpole only acted on a principle 
which is now part of tlie accepted foundation of C.abinet 
government, and without which nobody would to-day 
either form a government or expect to be a member of 
a government. Chesterfield openly grumbled against the 
excise hills, and privately made his brothers vote ag.ainst 
them. He was at the head of tho little group of peers 
who had long wished Walpole ill in secret, and who with 
many meetings, whisperings, and consultations had pei’- 
suaded themselves that tho hour had come for striking 
at him.' It is true that the bills were dropped, but what 
minister would have gone on with a colleague who had 
helped to force him to drop them 1 It hardly followed 
that because Waljiolo abandoned tho old practice of 
cutting off ail opponent’s head, therefore he was bound 
to keep him in a Cabinet. A weak minister like 
Pelham would have overlooked any amount of dis- 
loyaltjT, but a strong minister like Chatham or Chat- 
ham’s son would have acted ns Walpole acted. Tho 
great moralist, we may notice, was on the side of 
Thorough. Dr. Johnson always declared that if he 
had been minister he would have done just what 
Walpole dicL “If any man wagged his finger at me, 
he should be turned out. If you will not oppose at . 

• Horvoy, ch. viii. 
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memoration of victorious folly was spiced witii sanguine 
treason. In that famous home of so many bad causes, 
for three nights together round the bonfires gownsmen 
and townsmen drank openly to the good health of 
Ormond, Bolingbroke, and King James the Third. The 
last note of the storm was heard more than twenty 
years later, when Johnson in his dictionary defined excise 
as “ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged 
not by common judges of property, but by wretches 
hired by those to whom excise is paid.” 

Walpole did not shrink from making the weight of his 
resentment felt by some of those who held great posts 
under the Crown, and yet had ventured to thwart the first 
minister of the Crown. As Lord Chesterfield was going 
up the great staircase at St. James’s he was summoned by 
a messenger to the Duke of Grafton, who informed him of 
the king s command that he should suiTcnder his -white 
staff as Lord Steward. Three other English peers were 
dismissed from their offices in the household, and three 
Scotch peers sluarcd the same fate. Even the holdere of 
military commands were as sharply treated as ci\'ilians. 
As a rule, the king strove to retain the affairs of the army 
in his on n hands. If W alpole asked for the smallest comi 
mission to oblige a member of Parliament, the king would 
say, “I won’t do it; you understand nothing of troops; 
I will order my army as 1 think fit; for your scoundrels 
of the House of Commons, you may do as you please; 
you know I never interfere, or pretend to know anything 
of them ; but tins province I will keep to myself.” On 
the great occasion of tl-.c excise he .allowed Walpole to 
have his way. Two high nobles, Lord Cohham, the 
colonel of the king’s regiment of horse, and the Duke of 
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Bolton, colonel of tlio king’s regiment of guards, were 
both summarily dcpiiyod of their commands. Walpole 
is sometimes blamed for these high-handed proceedings. 
Ho is accused of dismissing Chesterfield, for instance, 
because Chesterfield had shoum the two intolerable 
qualities of talent and independence. Such censure is 
really idle. So far as tho civdl appointments at any 
rate are concerned, Walpole only acted on a principle 
which is now part of the accepted foundation of Cabinet 
government, and without which nobody would to-day 
either form a government or expect to bo a member of 
a government. Chesterfield openly grumbled against the 
excise bills, and privately made his brothers vote ag.iinst 
them. He was at tho head of the little group of peei-s 
who had long wished Walpole ill in secret, and who with 
many meetings, whisperings, and consultations had per- 
suaded themselves that tho hour had come for striking 
at him.' It is true that the bills were dropped, but what 
minister would have gone on with a colleague who had 
helped to force him to drop them 1 It hardly followed 
that because Walpole abandoned tho old practice of 
cutting off an opponent’s head, therefore he was bound 
to keep him in a Cabinet. A weak minister like 
Pelham would have overlooked any amount of dis- 
loyalty, but a strong minister like Chatham or Chat- 
ham’s son would have acted as Walpole acted. Tho 
great moralist, we may notice, was on the side of 
Thorough. Dr. Johnson always declared that if he 
had been minister he would have done just what 
Walpole did. “If any^ man wagged his finger at me, 
he should be turned out. If you will not oppose at 

* Horvoy, cF. vUi. 
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the risk of losing your place, your opposition cannot be 
honest.” 

Some have argued that Walpole ivas bound to persist 
in his scheme or to throvr up the seals. It is a surprise 
to find a vrriter who united to literary splendour so much 
practical common sense asMacaulay, blaming Walpolefor 
consenting in deference to popular opinion to abandon a 
measure ■which he thought in principle to be right. Peel, 
with the instinct of the debater, puts a crushing retort 
into Walpole’s mouth ; for Macaulaj', though he admitted 
the com laiv to be against principle, had recently (1833) 
declared himself for maintaining the com law, simply be- 
cause the constituencies •were di'vided on the subject. “I 
at least,” Peel makes Walpole reply, “tried the measuifo 
which I thought right. I did not abandon it until 
success was proved to be hopeless and opposition to bo 
universal. But you my accuser, when you are in office, 
shrink from even the proposal of what you think right 
On your own showing you find public opinion not 
unanimous against your measure, but equally divided 
as to its merits ; and yet, with all justice and half tbe 
people on your side, you do that, without a struggle, 
which you consider it disgraceful for mo to have done 
after the battle and after defeat." ^ 

There is no doubt that Walpole could have carried 
the e^ccise through Parliament Only four of his men 
deserted to the enemy, and most of those ■who ab- 
stained on minor dirisions would have come up to the 
mark on the main question. But the great parliamen- 
tary leader knew when it ■n-as -wise to look beyond the 
walls of Parliament It -(vas the difficulty of executing 
’ Lonl SwnliojfC’s Misallania (16G3), p. SO. 
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the Act, not of passiti" tlio Act, that made him yield, 
lie could have piutsed it, but he could not carry it out 
■without tumult and disorder. This is in it.'-elf 4 a good 
answer to the contention that ho ought to have re- 
.signed. No minister is bound to rc.sign so long .os ho 
commands a parlinmontar)- tnajority, though it may well 
bo held that ho is bound to resign or dissolve if ho ha.s 
reason to believe that the majority in Parliament does 
not represent the constituencies. Sir Robert Peel re- 
signed in the winter of 1815, because ho believed that 
the repeal of the duties on com had become a pressing 
necessity, and because ho foresaw that he would break 
up hi.s party if ho were to undcrt.alce the task. Wal- 
pole’s cireumstances in 1733 were quite difibrent. He 
know that his fiscal policy w.as a iriso policy, but it was 
in no sense a national neces.sity. Ho know that the 
country could bo perfectly well governed -without an 
excise on tobacco, and that to insist on an excise in the 
face of strong popular opinion would bo a piece of ex- 
ceedingly bad govenimcnt Finally, he knew that his 
resignation would bo a grave mischief both to the king 
and to the country, because it would hand over the 
public interests to a motley band of ambitious men, 
partly lionest Tories, partly disloyal Jacobites, partly 
malcontent Whigs, who had no common principles, 
who had never shou-n any capacity for common action, 
and who wore now only united by common disappoint- 
ment and malevolence. . 

Walpole’s handling of the public debt varied -(rith his 
view of political emergencies, and, like the excise, luis 
exposed liim to some consura Wlicn ho first c.amo to 
the Treasury (1717) the national debt stood at fifty- 
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four miliions, bearing an average interest of between sis 
and seven per cent. ^ alpole produced a plan for reducing 
the interest and establishing a sinking fund for the re- 
demption of the principal. 

Ten years later it appeared that the net result of the 
operation, when taken into account with new debts con- 
tracted, was a decrease of the debt by little more than 
two and a half millions. ATalpole professed to adhere to 
the policy of the sinking fund, and he effected a further 
reduction of interest from five to four per cent His 
virtue, however, did not endure much longer, for after 
various minor alienations he boldly proposed in 1733 to 
take half a million from the sinking fund for the service 
of the year, and he boldly gave the true reasons for this 
startb'ng attack upon his oivn promsion. He told Par- 
liament that if they would not let him have the money 
in this way, he should have to raise the land tax from 
one to two shillings in the pound, and he did not deem 
it wise thus to increase the burdens that already pressed 
heavily enough on the landed interest The sinking 
fund, “ that sacred blessing and the nation’s only hope,” 
as some writers called it, was again and again invaded 
in each subsequent year, so that by the end of 1739, 
after seventeen years of profound peace, the whole sura 
paid off was no more than £8,328,000, leaving a capital 
debt just short of £47,000,000. i 

If "Walpole had been an extravagant minister, and 
had used for excessive expenditure the funds that might 
have lightened the load on the next generation, his 
action would have been without excuse. But no financier 
was ever more thrifty of the national resources. His 
1 See TTeaWi of iiaiiims, tk. v. ch. Ui 
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motive <Tas political, and in critical times fiscal maxims 
will always be rightly qualified and governed by ])oli- 
tical requirements. To bring the Ilanovcrian Govern- 
ment' into favour with the landed men was, as has often 
been said, one of the cardinal points in "Walpole’s whole 
policy and in every part of it. But in laying hands 
upon the sinking fund, or, in other words, in suspending 
the p.aymcnt of debt, he was gratifying two other in- 
terests as well, lie pleased the futidholders, who did 
not wish to have tlicir money thrown on their hands 
when they had no other secure investments open. Ho 
pleased the gcheral taxp.ayer, who is never unwilling to 
let his masters shift a burden forward on to the shoulders 
of future generations. 

The same considerations of general policy explain 
Walpole’s resistance in 1737 to a proposal made by Sir 
John Barnard for reducing the interest on the national 
debt to three per cent, and the compulsory redemption of 
certain annuities existing at a higher rate. At first 
Walpole wavered, and his final decision against the plan 
was evidently "tho result of close observation of public 
opinion, and calculation of the strength of the opposing 
interests. The whole number of persons affected by 
the proposal was 23,000; of these, GOOO were executors 
or trustees for widows and orphans, and more than 
17,000 were proprietors of sums not exceeding one 
thousand pounds. To this large class the reduction of 
their income by one-fourth would be a serious distress 
and embarrassment. The minister had a stronger 
reason for not wounding the moneyed interest. Ho 
foresaw the too probable approach of an early war with 
Spain, and he know bo'w great would be the advantage 
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in that emergency of having the men •with money to 
lend in a good humour, and of keeping the pirhlio faith 
■with the creditors even more punctiliously than stnct 
legality required. 

Even those -who blame Walpole for what they regard 
as a selfish and timid sacrifice of the real interests of the 
country to personal convenience, admit that the public 
debt might he viewed as a pillar of the Hanoverian Govern- 
ment. The notion that the Pretender, if he came into 
his o'wn again, ■would repudiate a debt contracted to 
keep him out of his o'wn, obviously made every fund- 
holder a zealous partisan of the existing establishment. 
It was in vain that Jacobites protested that the Spec- 
iaior’s ■vision of James •with a flaming sword in one hand 
and a sponge in the other, was a vdle Wliig calumny.^ 
The public creditor pinned his faith on Walpole, and 
Walpole took care that he should have good grounds 
for his faith. Por many years the public conviction •was 
as strong as that of George I., that Walpole could make 
gold from nothing, and anticipated the hater judg- 
ment of economic -writers that Walpole "was the 
greatest commercial minister that this coimtry had 
then ever seen, 

* See liord Slanliope's Rislory vf Engjaixd, ch. xvi. p. 153, 5tli ed. 
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DOJtKSTIC An-AIRS 

Forhign historians sometimes talk of the torpor of the 
Waljiolean era. Doubtless the era had none of the 
glory of Elizabeth, or Cromrvcil, or Chatham. Yet it 
rva-s now that the bearers of two of tho most illustrious 
names in the literary history of tho century came to 
kindle in England tlie lamp of European illumination. 
Voltaire visited this country in 172G, and Montesquieu 
followed him hither in 1732. It was Walpole’s England 
that inspired the Pkilos(^hic Letters and tho Sfiril oj 
Laics. Tho violence of faction, tho froth of parliamentary 
passion, tlic boisterous luimours of elections, did not 
divert these brilliant and sincere observers from tho 
truth of tho matter. They felt tho movement, tho free- 
dom, tho full pulse and current of vitality, imdcr an 
unintorosting surface. Tho fact that Voltaire deemed 
most worthy of attention under tho head of govern- 
ment was equality of taxation. The contrast between 
England and Franco was a poignant ono to his humane 
and social intelligence. “ Here,” ho said, “ tho peasant 
has not his foot bruised by sabots, he cats white bread, 
he is well clad, ho is not afraid of increasing tho number 
of his cattle or putting tiles on his house, lest next 
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year he should have his taxes raised." He noticed 
with amazement and admiration that in England the 
younger =on of a peer did not disdain to c.arry on useful 
business in the city, nhile in Eranco he would have 
Ecomed any life outside the frivolous slaver}’^ of Ver- 
sailles. Though the goveniment was in the hands of 
an ari4ocralic oligarchy, the oligarchy was not a caste. 
Later ccrinomists believe that the earnings of the 
labourer have not for many ages commanded so largo 
a portion of suhsi.stcncc as at this pciiod of the eighteenth 
century. Ilallam, like Malthns, is of opinion that., ui 
respect of the real happiness of the commtuntt', the 
reign of George II might he ndv.anlageously compared 
with the more, brilliant but less steady condition of later 
linic.s.* 

One of Ibc grtind articles against "Walpole i', that 
though he was at the hc.ad of nlTairs for so many 
years, not one great measure, not one impoilant change 
for better or won-o marks the period of liis supremacy. 
He ought, according to Whigs of our day, to have 
fliort' ned tlic dur.'ition of I'.irli.anicnts j yet all the widest 
of Use refostning Whigs of that and the next generation 
held that more frt<jn.-'nl clecti-.m would bo an aguiava- 
lion of every parliamcuiary itn=chief. He ought to 
have iiwi'Ud on liinitiisg the r.ntnhcr of plaoiur.cn and 
excV.nlir.g peutloncra •, yet nhen th.- innovri.t'’r.i ret to 
work in 17.-0 th-y iudiriou'-ly ro'.ight- fur a real romedyi 
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Before they blame ’f\'ali)ole for not introducing great 
nioasurcs and making important change'!, liis critics ought 
to say for ivliat important change the time ivas ripe and 
the opportunity safe. A vast and important change had 
been made at the accession of tlic Hanoverian lino. The 
one object of a tvise minister was not to make other 
changes, but to guard that Some ministers are great 
because they pass great measures, others because they 
cither jiropare or secure them. Walpole was a great 
minister of the second of these two orders. ^Wly should 
we mete out to him a measure whicli nobody applies to 
other statesmen of his commanding position ! Walpole 
has rather a bad character and the younger Pitt has an 
exceedingly good one ; so Walpole is condemned ns 
sclfi.sh and unprincipled for not being a reformer and not 
helping the dissenters, while Mr. Pitt stands undisturbed 
on his pedestal, though he spoke against meddling with 
the Tost Act, though he allowed parliamentary reform, 
which he had taken up in opposition, to drop when ho was 
in power, and though he solemnly abandoned Catholic 
emancipation after as solemnly treating it as a con- 
dition of a great international compact. In sa3'ing this, 

I am not judging Pitt, but olTcring a standard by which 
we may judge Walpole. 

Political tr.anquillity was a condition of material ad- 
vance. Under the appearance of torpor, mou were 
minding their business, and preparing the ways and 
means for that immense expansion which wo associate 
with the name and policy of Chatham. Taxes were 
light; public credit was high; the administration of 
justice, which, after taxation, is the most important 
branch of government for the happiness of a people, was. 
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ou tho whole, upright, equal, aticl sure. Even in the 
spiritual sphere, historians of thought have been justified 
in asking whether in the first half of tho nineteenth 
century •vre could find three bishops of higher purity and 
devotion than Berkeley, Butler, and Wilson; divines 
more honest and manly than Clarke, or with a finer glow 
of devout sentiment than Law ; workers of more honour- 
able and laborious life than Watts, Lardncr, and Dodd- 
ridge, who all of them sacrificed preferment to conscience.' 

The dissenters, it is true, still laboured under dis- 
abilities. The Acts against occasional conformity and in 
restraint of the rights of dissenters to educate their 
children had been repealed in 1719 {anle, p. 55). A 
motion for the repeal of the Test Act was throrvn out 
m 173G by Walpole’s advice. As the dissenters were 
peaceful and law-abiding, and gave him no trouble, ho 
would run no risk for their sake, and the Sachovercll 
exidosion had taught him how sharp and serious the 
mk might he. All this is true enough, but it would 
imve been little le.ss th.an m.adness in'' any statesman, 
for agcneration at least, to forget for a d.ay tlie lesson of 
the S.'.chevcrell explosion. That extraordinary out- 
break had led to the Tory Government of the last four 
ycars^ o Queen Anno, and — to use again a strong ex- 
pression taat I h.ayo borrowed before— nothing short 
o e greatest miracle in our Listory prcvent^id tlio 
Tory Government of the last four years of Anno ending 
cither in a legitimist restoration or a civil rmr. A 
avcs.n.m v, ,o lad fccn tho coiiititiition come so close 
as to disaner, might well think it batter tliat the 
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dissenters should continue for some time longer to 
endure harsh laws, than that new provocation to the 
Church should bring hack the old peril to the State. 

Three years later the dissenters again approached 
Walpole, urging the repeal of the Test Act. He gave 
them the reply, so well known from all ministers to all 
reformers, that ho quite agreed with them, but that the 
time was not opportune. One of the deputation hardily 
asked him when the time would come. “ If you want 
a specific answer,” said Walpole, “ I rvill give it you in 
a single word — Never.” But reparation was made by 
the Indemnity Act, first passed in the first year of 
George II, and renewed every year afterwards, with 
three or four interruptions, donm to 1828, when the 
sacramental test disappeared. The test remained, to 
please the pride of Churchmen, but if a dissenter chose 
to break it with certain not unimportant limitations, 
he could evade the penalty. Tlie struggle against oc- 
casional conformity had been inspired, not merely by 
dislike of religious toleration, but by the solid political 
object of closing to dissenters the corporations which 
returned members of Parliament. Walpole’s policy as 
to tests secured the practical rdetory, while leatdng the 
obnoxious flag of church prirdlege still flying. Lord 
Chancellor Cowper informed George L on his accession 
that, if the clergy could bo brought round, all differences 
of opinion as to the royal title would soon vanish among 
the lait}', ' This extraordinary and dangerous authority 
would undoubtedly have been exerted against the parlia- 
mentary constitution, as the authority of clericalism has 
boon in France, if Walpole had roused latent passions. 
The closing of the doors of Convocation in 1717 was an 
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effective protest against the %nriilcnce of ecclesiastical 
controvers}-, and no other was ever demanded. 

Early in his career, Walpole had encountered the 
obduracy of Scottish sentiment. In 1725 the disgust 
of the English country gentlemen at the exemption 
of Scotland from the duty on malt, had gro'wn so 
clamorous as to force him to propose a sixpenny tax on 
every barrel of ale brewed in Great Britain, The Scots 
took (ire. All the dialectic ingenuity of the race vas 
invoked against the obnoxious sixpence. The transfer 
of the duty on malt to a duty on beer was contrary to 
the Act of Union : now the violation of anj' material 
article of a compact is a legal dissolution of the whole : 
therefore the Union was dissolved. But the dissolu- 
tion of the Union revived the Scottish Act of 1G81. 
Therefore King George was no longer entitled to Scot- 
tish allegiance, and the next in succession of tire Stuart 
line became King of Scotland. This train of argument 
was decorated rvith references to tho scp-iration of 
Dcnm.ark from Sweden, to the rejection of Uio yoke of 
Spain by the United Prorinccs, and to tho revolt of 
Israel from Judah. The Scots had icsistcd the opprc.s- 
sions of Chailcs 11 and James VII: should they not 
now resist the (jTannie.al minister who had rivetted 
chains ujwn his king and his country! 

Violent tumults broke out in Glasgow and other 
towns. The troops were called in, and there was con- 
sidcrable loss of life. The Klinbtirgh brewers entered 
into a foh'ijui compact that they arotdd inthcr not brc"' 
tliBn pay tho duty. The govemiaenl held firm. Pro- 
ceedings were instituted against the hrowors for pay- 
ment of the duty on stock in hand. Tliey were told 
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that nothing would ho listened to, short of entire sub- 
mission. They met to discuss the question, Brew or not 
ireiu ? The chairman began to take the votes on his 
right hand j but the right-hand man thought it hard 
upon him to have to speak first, and the left-hand man 
thought the same, and nobody ■\rouId be the first to 
speak. At length one man plucked up courage to vote 
BreiD, and by noon the next day, says Walpole, forty 
brcwhouses were hard at work in Edinburgh and ten 
more in Leith. This satisfactory result was duo to 
the firmness and judgment of Lord Islay. The Duke 
of Roxburgh, then Secretary of State for Scotland and 
a friend of Carteret, had secretly encouraged resistiinco 
by representations’ that the days of Walpole’s power 
■'vero numbered. The minister sent prompt remon- 
strances to the Jang, and Roxburgh was compelled to 
resign. 

The circumstances of the Porteous riot are familiar 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, because they 
Were made the dramatic opening of one of his finest 
stories bj- that admirable genius who, like Shakfcspeare in 
his plays, has conveyed to plain men more of the spirit 
and action of the past in noble fiction, than the}' would 
find in most professed chronicles of fact The early 
scenes of the Heart of Midlothian are an accurate account 
of the transaction which gave so much trouble to Queen 
Caroline and the minister. A smuggler who had excited 
the "popular imagination by his daring and his chivalry 
Was sentenced to be hanged ; after his execution the mob 
pressed forward to cut down his body ; Porteous, the 
captain of the City Guard, ordered his men to fire, and 
several persons were shot dead ; ho was tried for murder, 
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cont'iclctl, and sentenced, bat at tljo Kst moment a 
reprieve arri\ c i j'nun London, to the intense indignation 
01 a cron'd athirst for vengeance ; four days later, tinder 
myBtcrious ringleaders v-ho conld bever aftenrards bo 
discovered, fierce throngs suddenly gathered together at 
nightfall to the boat o£ drum, broke into the prison, 
dragged oat the unhappy Porleous. and sternly banged 
him on a dyer's pole close by the common place oi public 
execution. 

Carteret thought that these wild doings {umished 
good material for a parliamentary attack (1737). If the 
government did nothing, he could denounce them for in- 
difference to law and order. If they took sharp mea-surc-s, 
he know that it would idndle the resentment of the 
Scotch. In either case, moreover, ho would discredit 
the authority of Lord Islay, to whom the minister looked 
for the man.agemcnt of Scotch affairs. This calculation 
proved quite correct, t'i alpole was bound to cover Lord 
Islay, as well as his brother the Duke of Argvde, and ho 
dreaded lest the aiiair should become national. The 
Lord Provost of Edipborgh and four bailies were sum- 
moned to the bar oi the House of Lords, and it at once 
became evident that so far as feeling in Scoriand went, 
the affair was already national in its full extent Their 
tfii.imony shoved that ninety -nine Scotchmen out of 
every hundred thought that Portcous had been justly 
^ndemned, and justly put to death. Islay warned 
Walpole that any attempt to inflict e-xcessive punish- 
ment tor Por^ous’s murder, would make the whole of 
Scotland disaffected, and would render the government 
of the coimtiT impossible. 

In the couree of a prolonged and acrimonious contro- 
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vorsy tho Scottish judges were examined at the bar of 
the House of Lords j and a hill of pains and penalties was 
brought in for disqualifying the Provost of Edinburgh 
for all magisterial office in Great Britain ; inflicting on 
him a torn of imprisonment ; abolishing the Town Guard 
of tho cityj and removing the gates of the Nether Bow 
Port. This stringent bill jiassed the House of Lords by 
a majority of fift3*-four to twenty-two. On reaching tho 
Commons it immediately encountered very rude treat- 
ment. The forty-five Scottish members, regarding the 
bill as an insult to their nation, were against it to a man. 
The Tories professed to bo opposed on principle to all 
bills of pains and penalties. Things began to look as if 
tho biU would bo flung out, and all Walpole’s tact was 
required to prevent a parliamentary disaster. After a 
heated conflict tho imprisonment of tho Provost was 
dropped, and so were tho clauses for .disbanding tho Town 
Guard and demolishing the town gata In their stead a 
provision was inserted, imposing a fine of two thousand 
pounds on the Corporation for tho benefit of Porteous’s 
widow. The generality of mankind, says Hervej', 
looking on these great transactions in cold blood, were 
not a little amused at Parliament spending five months 
in declaring that a man should never again be a magis- 
trate who had never wished to be one, and in raising 
two thousand pounds on the city of Edinburgh, to make 
the w'idow of Captain Porteous with unconjugal joy bless 
tho hour in which her husband was hanged. 

Tho course of these affairs contains the best answer 
to the charge, made by Macaulay among others, that 
-it was the obvious and pressing duty of a British 
statesman to break the power of tho Highland chiefs. 
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and that it was through ^^'alpolo’s failure to regulate 
the Highlands in a time of peace, that his successors were 
forced to conquer them in the middle of a war with 
France and Spain, In 1738 Duncan Forhes, the acute 
and well-informed President of tlie Court of Session, 
submitted a scheme for raising four or five thousand 
men in the Highlands ; the disafTected districts would 
thus be drained ; the pride of the chiefs would be 
gratified by the bestowal of his Jilajcsty’s commission ; 
and active military life would please the martial tastes 
of the clansmen. \\ alpolc saw what was to bo gained, 
and approved generally of the scheme.^ Two considera- 
tions of different degrees of weight made him hesitate. 
One was the clamour, always very loud, and just then 
particularly likely to rise to its stormiest pitch, against 
a standing arm}’. The other and stronger argnment 
was the intense national sentiment of Scotland, so 
^ ividly slmivn in the recent affair of Portcous, and the 
certainty that the levy of a large Highland force by 
order of the government, would undoubtedly have been 
represented ns a design on the national freedom. On 
tbo=o grounds, wo hold that W alpole was right in Icaring 
the Highlands alone. AITiat was easj- for Pitt, .after nil 
tear of the Stuarts h.ad practically come to an end, and 
after the spirit of partimnship and intrigue h.-id died out 
of the H)ghl.ands, even if it w.as not actxmlly imi>os,riblo 
m a poles tixac, "woidd dispute have been 

extremely dangerous. 

The resentment of Scotland could not make itself fcH 
before the arriv.al of a general election, which av.as still 
four yean off. Mcanwlfilc Wnlpole was .suddenly erm- 
* 7r^ j.. xxiL 
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fronted with formidable and pressing peril nearer homo. 
The smouldering hatred within the royal family burst 
out in a fierce explosion in 1737. AValpole dc.scnbed 
this unnatural conflict ns the most troublesome and the 
most dangerous ho had yet knoirn. It arose from the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales, and was destined to 
have in the fulness of time a disastrous cficct on the 
fortunes of Walpole. Prince Frcdericlc, like his grand- 
son George IV, is a striking instance of the common and 
inevitable contrast in courts between important position 
and paltry character. By placing himself at the head 
of the able band in opposition, he took the sting out 
of Walpole’s standing charge, that the coalition was 
essentially Jacobite; and the adhesion of the heir to 
the throne marked a signal change in the position of 
Pulteney, Wyndham, Carteret, and their friends. The 
prince was vain, childish, and truthless. In 1745, when 
the news arrived that the Highland rebels had reached 
Derby, and that his brother had marched northward to 
meet them, ho was found playing at blindman’s buff 
srith the pages. He had a passion for disguising himself 
and running off to bull-baits at Hocldey-in-the-Hole 
He was incontinent of speech, heedless of all correspond- 
ence between words and things, and while overflowing 
'rith conceit, was destitute of self-respect. This was the 
material out of which Bolingbroko designed to make his 
first Patriot King. 

Tile prince, on his marriage, found his allowance 
°f 50,0001. not enough for his new establishment It 
"'as, moreover, intensely galling to him to feel that 
oven this sum was not permanently settled by the 
arrangement of Parliament; but took the form of an 
o 
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aimual gratuity from his father. To have too little 
money was bad enough, but to owe even a meagre 
income to the goodwill of a man whom he hated, was 
unbearable. Bolingbroke and Chesterfield were at his 
ear, with the sinister counsel that he should bring his 
irksome situation to an end by boldly laying his case 
before Parliament. If Parliament could be induced to 
request the king to settle 100,0001. a j'ear on the prince, 
■srith a jointure on the princess, then he would have 
gained three grand objects : he would have acquired a 
proper income, secured hisown emancipation, and mortally 
vexed his father. The news that the prince had fallen in 
ndth this suggestion, exasperated the court beyond all con- 
trol The queen a himdrcd times a day cursed the hour in 
which her eldest son had been bom, and a hundred times 
a day she and the Princess Caroline svisbed that ho 
might drop down dead of an apoplexy. The angry 
fires did not bum any the less furiously from the 
apprehension that the prince might carry Parliament 
u ith him. Lists made out by bis own friends promised 
him a majoritj of forty, and even the minister’s list 
could not bring it lower than ton. Walpole toolc .serious 
.alarm. Ho saw th.at the raodcnite people, on whom he 
ahvaja relied, felt the injustice of leaving the princess 
without a jointure, and the prince a pensioner at i)lca.suro 
on the king. Accordingly, with much difficulty, ho per- 
suaded the king to send his son a mc.=^ge, promising a 
jointure and .a settled allowance of 50,0001 He knew 
the nsk he ran, in the infiarned .state of mind of his 
roj.d ma-cters, of rousing the shadow of a suspicion that 
he w.a3 currying favour with the prince. “But it is 
’'■ay. you know," ho said to Ilervoy, “and when yon 
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come to be in iny place, I advise you to make it your 
way too, to provide against the present difEcuIty that 
presses.” He could make the best of the royal jealousies 
another day. hleanwhile, the prince shuffled, begged 
the ministers who convej’cd the message to him to lay 
him at his majesty’s feet, to assure his majesty of his 
utmost duty for the royal person, and of his sense of 
the royal goodness and graciousness ; but that the affair 
was now out of his hands, and he could give no answer. 

Tlie king was more enraged th.an ever, and roughly 
reproached Walpole for subjecting him to such a repulse. 
Walpole answered that the good he expected from 
the proceeding was to be reaped to-morrow, not to-day ; 
and that what he had proposed by it was to bring the 
House of Commons to reason, not the Prince of Wales. 
^^Tion Pulteney brought on the motion for an address 
begging the' king to settle 100,0001. a year on the 
heir-apparent, Walpole replied in a speech of singuhar 
firmness and address. After a long debate, the motion 
was lost by a handsome majority of thirty against it It 
was commonl}' supposed to have cost the court a great 
deal of money in bribing members of Parliament, and the 
king, though delighted with the result, grumbled at the 
amount Yet it appears that the cost, after all, did not 
exceed 9001., in two sums of 500/. and 400/. respectively, 
to two gentlemen who were to have received the money 
at the end of the session in any case, and who only took 
advantage of this particular occasion to exact prompt 
payment. This is the one definite case of direct parlia- 
mentary bribery in W.alpole’s histoty. 

“ If ever any man in any cause,” said Vi alpole after- 
wards, “fought dagger out of sheath, I did so in the 
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House of CommoBS tliat day.” He kneir that he carried 
his political life in his hand. If he leaned ever so 
slightly totrards the prince, he mined himself "vrith the 
king and queen If he defied the prince, he mined 
himself vith the man who might be king to-morrow. 
The king, as it happened, had barely recovered from a 
serious illness, and to people in the livclt' and morbid 
expectancy that is natural to all oppositions, it seemed 
that he might disappear any day. Bolingbroke ex- 
pressed his amazement at Walpole’s imprudence. In 
truth Walpole ^ew very well what he was about. He 
acted on the maxims which had been the key to his 
success. He had recognised what was just in the 
prince’s demand. By conceding it he had put his 
opponents in the wrong. He averted the actual and 
present difficulty with the king, without regard to the 
contingency of future difficulties with the prince. When 
we hear of the mischief of a system which makes great 
ministers responsible to tbe public opinion of democracy, 
it is well to remember the embarrassments and dangers 
that beset great ministers from the private passions of 
a court. 

The miscarriage of the project that was to have done 
such fine things for him, made it all the more odious to 
the prince to have to live under the same roof svith his 
detested parents at Hampton Court or at St James’s. 
He attended drawingrooms and levies, and dined with 
the court in public ; but the queen, though she allowed 
him to take her hand, never spoke to him, and the king 
pretended to he v holly unconscious of his presence. 
The prince suddculy brought things to aa-iolcnt cri'is. 
One night (1737), while the royal family were at 
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Hampton Court, the princess was seized with the pains 
of labour. She was hurried into a chaise and driven off 
at the risk of her life at full gallop to St. James’s, 
ithero in less than an hotir after her arrival, the un- 
fortunate lady was delivered. The queen was roused at 
one in the morning with the news of the flight ; she 
instantly dressed, ordered coaches, hurried after the 
singular fugitives, and by four found herself at St. 
James’s at the bedside of her daughter-in-law. The 
king’s fury at his son’s esc.apado knew no bounds. 
Scoundrel and puppj', knave and fool, liar and coward, 
wore on his lips at every moment It was all Walpole’s 
fault, for forcing his master to settle 50,0001. a year on 
the ingrate, and so make him independent for life. 

Walpole took the royal storm with his usual com- 
posure. At the same time he knew very well that the 
feud between the king and the prince was also a struggle 
between himself and the Opposition. The prince was 
nothing without Carteret and Pulteney, Bolingbroke 
and Chesterfield. Some of his orvn colleagues, too, wore 
less intrepid than himself. They wore less disposed 
than he was to burn their boats, to cut off all hopes 
of future honour and emolument, and Lord Hardrvicke 
especially remonstrated against the asperitj’ of the 
message by which the king turned his son out of 
doors. This only made Walpole more determined to 
hold to his own course against prince, opposition, 
ond trimming colleagues. The Chancellor, the Duke 
of Newcastle, and others who were of the same 
mind, were for giving the prince another chance 
of making his submission. No, said Walpole, there 
is nothing like taking it “short at first.” The prince 
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was ordered instantly to quit St. James’s Palace, and 
he borrowed the Duke of Norfolk’s house in St. James’s 
Square. The guard was taken away from his door. 
There was even an ignoble squabble as to the articles of 
furniture which he had a right to carry with him. The 
foreign ministers were informed that it would be agree- 
able to the king if they abstained from visiting the 
prince. A written message was even sent to all peers, 
peeresses, and privy councillors, that if they went to the 
prince’s court they would be excluded from the king’s 
presence. The prince was not to v/ait many ye-ors for 
revenge. As we sh.all see, when the critical moment 
arrived, he became the principal agent in depriving, the 
king of his minister, and driving Walpole from power. 

The heaviest blow in Walpole’s ministerial career 
followed these vexatious events. In the winter of 1737 
Queen Caroline died. Prom an excess of delicacy 
remarkable in one of her strong character, and only to 
be accounted for by the peculiar nature of her relations 
with her husband, she concealed from her phj'sicians an 
infirmity with which she had for some j’cars been 
afiliotod. Tlicy pimsucd an erroneous course of treat- 
ment, and when tbej’ discovered her secret it was too 
late. She met her end uith serenity and fortitude. 
One rmnatural antipathy burnt fiercely to the close j the 
clergy made her profess forgiveness of her oldest son, 
but to the last she refused to see him. The king hovered 
incessantly about her bedside, sometimes blubbering and 
maudlin, soinelimas bullying and peevish. No more 
extraordiuarj- death-bed conveisaliou can ever hav« 
taken place between husband .and wife. The dyinj 
queen urged him to marry again. Wiping his oyer 
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and his ^oice cholccd hy sobs, he cjacvilated, "N^on, 
faurai dcs ma'di esses” — "Ah, mon Dicul” replied the 
queen, "ccla n’einjoiche pas.” When Walpole arriied 
the king took liiin to the bedside. The queen said ; 
“My good Sir Robert, you sec me in a very indiflerent 
situation. I have nothing to saj’ to 3'oii, but to recom- 
mend the king, and my children, and the kingdom to 
your care.” 

The change in Walpole’s position avas profound, and 
everybody avas sensible of it and acted upon it. 
“Though he may have moic power with the king than 
any other bodj',’’ said the shrewd Chesterfield, “ yet he 
will never have that liind of power which he had b}’ her 
means, and he will never dare to mention manj' things 
to the king, which ho would without difficulty have 
brought about by her means.” ^ Newcastle and the 
Chancellor were oven emboldened to talk to the king on 
their own account. The difficulty of managing the 
House of Commons tvas increased by the rise in the 
demands of his followers of the baser sort, in proportion 
to his greater need for them. The resentment of the 
heir to the throne for the afl'ronts that Walpole had put 
upon him, became keener as he saw a nearer chance of 
gratifying it All this only brings into stronger relief 
the bluff courage with which AValpole, now left standing 
absolutely alone, confronted the fury of Opposition, the 
selfishness of colleagues, and the sudden humours of the 
king. 


^ I 2 II 1 KoTCinber I737i v. 427. 
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^ORWGN POLICY 

It is a misfortune for the popularity of Walpole’s 
reputation that the most important chapter in his 
policy should have become in its details the least interest- 
ing. Even the vivid genius of Carlyle could not bring 
to life again the European diplomacy of the eighteenth 
centurj. Congresses "without issue, campaigns without 
visible objective, open treaties, secret articles, public 
alliances, private combinations, the destruction to-day of 
the web laboriously woven yesterday, the union of four 
powers against one, of three against two, and so on in 
eiei-j possible variety of permutation and combination, 
make a vast chaos in comparison noth which even the 
Europe of to-day is a scene of stability and 
order. Towards the close of Walpole’s rule momentous 
issues for Great Britain and for mankind arose on the 
blurred honaon of coutincntal struggles in diplomacy 
and the field. Until that time Walpole’s guiding 
pnnciple was to hold England hack from European 

Peace was indispensable to the success of his policy, 
t essential alike to material development and 
political consolidation. War meant high expenditure 
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and a land tax at four shillings, whereas he sought to 
reconcile the landed men to the new settlement by 
keeping the land tax low. W.ar was an interruption of 
that energetic devotion to trade and manufacture 
which was so remarkable a sign of the time, and which 
was every year adding enormously to the wealth and 
strength of the country. In case of war our enemy 
would assuredly launch the Pretender and rouse the 
Jacobites, if not in England, at any rate in Scotland. 
War, in fine, would certainly at an earlier or later stage 
come to be associated in the public mind mth the 
Hanoverian connection, and the burdens of war would 
become so many arguments against the dynasty. For 
all these cogent reasons, peace has never been so 
imperative an object to Great Britain as it was for the 
generation after Utrecht. 

Townshend advanced a certain way in the path of 
non-intervention, hut not on principle or system. To 
Walpole belongs the chief credit of perceiving that the 
time had come for altering the foreign policy of his 
party. The "i^Tiigs had supported King AVilliam in his 
vast schemes of continental alliances and campaigns. 
Year after year they had placed all the resources of Eng- 
land at the disposal of hlarlborough. They had denounced 
and resisted the Peace of Utrecht, and with every ciicum- 
stance of passion and animosity had impeached its authors. 
With Walpole new maxdras definitely arose within the 
Whig partj'. Principles of peace, of neutrality, of diplom- 
acy as a substitute for war, began slowly to find fa\our 
among them. Walpole did not carry the whole of the 
party with him in liis new departure ; and if hero v ere 
the proper place it would be interesting to trace tin’s 
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great lino of (li\nsion beUvcen the two sections of 'Wliiga 
down to the end of the century ; to show how the 
differences between Walpole and Sunderland were 
reproduced between Walpole and Carteret; how the 
tradition of the Sunderland Whigs was canied on by 
the elder Pitt, and from him descended to Shelburne; 
how it was opposed by Burke and the Rockingham 
Wiigs — the representatives of Walpole’s policy udth 
loftier phrases and a deeper morality — how it helps to 
explain the quarrels between Shelburne and Fox ; how 
the younger Pitt, who so long looked on himself as a 
Whig, acted mainly on Walpolean maxims, until Burke 
flung them over under the stress of the French Revolu- 
tion and compelled Pitt to do the same. 

At the beginning of this great change in the policy of 
his party, neither Walpole nor any other minister could 
have carried it forward to a logical end. Absolute non- 
intervention was impracticable. The king’s Hanoverian 
dominions involved us in Germany, as well as in the affairs 
of both Russia and Sweden in the north. The retention 
of Gibraltar involved us for many years ■with Spain. Our 
commerce with Spanish dependencies was the most exten- 
sue branch of Biitish trade. The emperor’s diplomacy 
expressly directed against our commercial marine. 
Final])', we were still under ihe general obligations of 
Utrecht. British interests in European affairs were 
therefore direct, active, and substantial. 

On the other side, in estimating the slate of Europe, 
the minister saw the continent distracted by the plots 
and ^coimterplots of ambitious and unscrupulous rulers 
at Vienna and Jladrid. He saw Russia beginning to 
use her new ascendancy in the north against the 
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declining power of Sweden and Denmark. Holland waa 
eIowIv losing, and Prussia was surely gaining, a position 
of decisive prominence. Hardly a pretence of public 
right guarded the state system of Europe. What Queen 
Caroline mttily observed of the Triple Alliance of li35 
was equally true of the other combinations of the age. 
It always put her in mind, she said, of the South Sea 
scheme; people went into it knowing that it was all a 
cheat, still hoping to got something out of it; everybody 
meaning when ho had made his own fortune to be the 
first in scrambling away, and each thinking himseif 
sharp enough to be able to leave his fellow-adventurers 

in the lurch. , , , 

When George I. in 1723 requested alpde to 
provide funds for operations against the Czar in^ his 
Ltempt to depose the king of Sweden, the minister 
found the money, but hoped that it might never be 
wanted. “ illy politics^ ho said, are to hep free from all 
engagements as long as toe possibly cam EngaoCmen s 
were inevitable. No wide and comprehensive settle- 
ment of Europe was possible. Eor us no standing 
system of foreign policy was possible. It a as an epo 
of transition; too late to found a European policy on 
religion, too early to found it on nationality, 
dynastic struggle which had raged for so many } ea 
was coming to an end; the struggle for trade and the 
new world was beginning. It was no time for ambit ous 
general idews, and Walpole was not the man o eu 
himself, either by fictitious contingencies or y 
the irild schemes that fascinated the rash an er 
genius .of Carteret. It would be absurd to asenbe to 
him any of those great ideals of European peace uhich 
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had inspired men in the fourteenth century, and were 
soon in new forms to revive in the superior speculative 
minds of the eighteenth. Ho had none of those high 
dreams of the universal mediator and peacemaker which 
men had hoped to realise first in the papacy, and then 
in the holy Roman empire, and which was now in 
the second of these august institutions so terribly mis- 
carrying. Walpole was a man not of ideals, but of 
expedients, as the commander of an army in a campaign 
is a man of expedients. He looked at each crisis as it 
arose, from the point of the actual, positive, direct, and 
particular interests of England; and the one general 
view that he permitted himself was the wise and noble 
one that England's best interest lay in European peace. 

The only hope for European peace lay in an alliance 
between England and France. Circumstances for the 
time made these two powers the mediators and peace- 
makers of Europe, The policy of Wolsoy, of Elizabeth 
when she acted with Henry IV, of Cromwell when he 
acted with Mazarin, was reproduced by Walj)ole’s 
alliance udth Cardinal Floury. Walpole probably did 
not very well Icnow, and certainly did not at all care, 
what had been done by Wolsey, Elizabeth, or Cromwell ; 
but he renewed their tradition, and by union •with Franco, 
from his first entry into real power down to the second 
Treaty of Vienna in 1731, he secured for Europe inter- 
vals of peace in a period of extraordinary confusion 
and danger. The co-operation with Fleury ■was not 
always equally close, its aspect varied with the parsing 
circumstances, it was alwa 3 ’s guarded, qualified, cautious, 
suspicious, it was often infoiraal and unsj'stemalic, occa- 
'ionalK' it gave waj' ; but it was sliong enough and per- 
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sistent enougli to produce a certain amount of rough and 
practical peace, and it presents one of the most remark- 
able, satisfactory, and instructiv'e pictures in the modern 
history of Europe.^ Here again Walpole departed fiom 
the old tradition of his own part}'. It was enough to 
make ICing William's Wliigs turn in their grave, that 
the influence of George I. should have procured a 
cardinal’s hat for a prime Tninister of France ; that the 
British ambassador should bo concerting military plans 
at Versailles with Marshal Berrvick, the son of King 
James; and that a serious proposal should come to 
King George to allow his eldest daughter to turn 

Catholic and marry Louis XV. 

Between 1725 and 1731 the positions of Spain and 
the Empire underwent incessant change. The congress 
of Cambrai had long been sitting under the auspices of 
Great Britain and Franco as mediators, to compose the 
differences arising out of their rivalry. Europe w.as 
suddenly informed that the rivals bad composed 
OM*n differences and made the Treaty of Vienna (1 / --5). 
The emperor, Spain, and Russia drew themselves up 
in line against the rest of Europe. England s direct 
concern lay in certain secret articles that were allege 
to exist, by which Spain was to be supported in attack 
ing Gibraltar, the emperor to be supported in the Oaten 
Company and his other maritime and commercial de- 
signs, and the Pretender to be supported by the Empire, 
Spain, and Russia. The immediate retort to the Treatjr 
of Vienna was the Treaty of Hanover (September 1725) 
between England, France, and Prussia This combina 

‘ For the- French i-iew of Walpole’s influence over Floury, toe 
St. Simon, iv. 323 fed. IS/Il- 
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tioii was for many years bitterly attacked by the pamph- 
leteers and orators of the Opposition. The very name of 
the treaty enabled them to represent it as a sacrifice of 
England to the German electorate. It was in truth to 
expose the electorate for the sake of England. Walpole 
himself, though be defended the Treaty of Hanover in 
Parliament, doubted whether Townshend’s apprehensions 
were not exaggerated, and, looking to the quarter in 
which it was his characteristic habit to look, he doubted 
whether the House of Commons would willingly grant 
the subsidies. The dispatch of a squadron to the Baltic . 
convinced Russia that the new allies were in earnest, 
and it arrested mischief in the north. In the south Spain 
opened the siege of Gibraltar, the emperor got his 
forces together, Prussia fell away from the allies of 
Hanover, and a general conflagration became imminent 
Only the prudence of Walpole and the good faith of Fleury 
prevented it. A British expedition was sent to the Spanish 
W est Indies, but the admiral had instructions not to act 
on the offensive. The allies were ready to assist us 
against the Spanish attack, but Walpole insisted on 
delay, and begged them to wait. We may almost 
wonder even in our own enlightened day, how a min- 
ister could dare to be so sensible as Walpole. Thoirgh 
this resolute tardiness in recourse to arms exposed him 
to taunts of pusillanimity then and since, he was speedily 
justified by the event. Within a few months the emperor, . 
finding himself without any of the outside support on 
which ho had reckoned, withdrew from his engagements 
with Spain, the Treaty of Tienna fell to pieces, and, as a 
result of the mediation of France, the preliminaries of 
peace were signed hy the emperor with England, France, 
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;iik1 Holland (1727). The death of Gcoi^e I. and the 
liojjcs wliich that events and the expected fall of Walpole 
a.'? a conscqncncc, inspired in the enemies of England, 
caused some delay in ratifying the preliminaries, and it 
wa.s not until after a period of dangerous suspense that 
in the .spring of 1729 Groat Britain, France, and Spain 
executed the Treaty of Seville. To England various 
commercial righte were restored v.-hieh had been invaded 
by the Treaty of Vienna in 1725. Gibraltar tva.s not 
mentioned. The charter of the O.stcnd Company was to 
bo suF]iondcd. Spain was to be allowed under guarantees 
to introduce a force into Tuscany and Parma, as a security 
that the succession in these two provinces should revert 
to Don Carlos. The Treaty of Seville thus made a useful 
peace in one quarter, but, so complex and intricate was the 
game, it was a provocation to war in another. It left the 
emperor isolated and resentful, disappointed alike in his 
dynastic schoraes .and his imperial claims. Walpole, who 
was now free by the resignation of Townshend to pursue 
his ovm views, immediately addressed himself to Vienna. 
Without consulting Fleurj-, he proposed to the emperor to 
guar.antco the succession of his daughter to the hereditary 
dominions of the House of Hapsburg in return for the 
abolition of the Ostend Corap.any, and for the imperial 
assent to the entry of the Spanish troops into Parma. 
The emperor, to whom the succession of Alaria Theresa 
had long been the main object of his life, came in to these 
terms, and after some difTicultics in connection with the 
electorate of Il.anovcr had been boldly thiaist aside b}-- 
Walpole for future arrangement, his gr.and plan was 
fin.ally accepted in the second Treaty of Vicuna in 1731 
The European explosion was once more postponed. 
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None oi these arduous transactions sho'w Walpole’s 
difficulties more instructively than those which arose 
out of the vacancy of the crown of Poland in 1733. 
The events themselves are dead, hut they show ‘VPal- 
pole’s method at its best. His ends were "wise, his 
diplomatic management was penetrating and shilful, 
and his um'on of tact and patience with immovable de- 
termination is a standing lesson in political action.* On 
the death of the king of Poland a violent struggle 
instantly began for the choice of a successor. France 
supported Stanislaus, the father of the French king’s 
consort, already once the wearer of the uneasy Polish 
crown. The emperor favoured Augustus, the elector 
of Saxony, and son of the late king. Russia took sides 
with Austria, and Spain joined France. Stanislaus sud- 
denly appeared in the midst of the turbulent nobles, and 
was hailed king by acclamation ; Russia at once sent an 
armed force into Warsaw. Stanislaus took to flight, 
and the partisans of Augustus elected him in triumph. 
France, Spain, and Sardinia immediately declared war 
against the emperor as instigator of the Russian attack. 
By the beginning of 1734 Spain had made herself mis- 
tress of his possessions in southern Italy, Russia was of 
little avail, and in his straits he addressed importunate 
appeals to England. The success of the operations 
ag.iinst the emperor had raised wider issues than the 
difference between a French and an Austrian nominee 
on the Polish throne. Was Great Britain to see her 
ancient ally beaten and stripped by England’s ancient 
enemies, French and Spanish Bourbons'! Was there not 
good ground to suspect a Family Compact! Was Great 
Britain to watch with indifference such a derangement 
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of the balance of power in Europe as must inevitably 
follow, if tlio war went on and the emperor were left to his 
fat- 0 1 George II answered questions of this Ivind by 
vehement declarations in favour of succouring the em- 
peror. Ho was a German and hated the French. As 
elector of Hanover ho was part and member of the 
Empire, and bound to its hesid. His martial passion 
always flamed out at the prospect of war. The emperor 
offered his vanity an almost irresistible temptation by 
actiually proposing to jilacc him in command of the 
imperial army on the Ehino. 

The queen’s German sympathies drew her towards 
the same views. Most of the Cabinet wore with the 
king. Newcastle used .as big words as his master about 
driving the Spaniards out of lUily and humbling the 
pride of Franco. Lord Grantham reiterated his policy 
in the simple creed, “ I hate the French, and I hope as 
wo shall beat the French."^ • Lord Harrington, the 
Secretary of State in whoso department the most im- 
portant part of the negotiation was officially conducted, 
leaned strongly for war. The Opposition r.aised the 
familiar cry for national honour and fidelity to our 
allies. The emperor sent envoy after envoy to intrigue 
for Walpolo’s overthrow. Floury, with a council of 
state full of marshals, had difficulties of his own, and ho 
more than once betrayed the British minister by shifts, 
tricks, evasions, and downright lying. Walpole for 
a long time stood entirely alone. Ho held out re- 
solutely against armed intervention. “Madam,” ho 
said complacently to the queen one morning (173-1), 

“ there are fifty thousand men slain this year in Europe, 

* Ilcrvoy, ii. 42. 

P 
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and not one Englishman.” He kept his h.and fim on , 
the helm, scanning every shift of wnd and cniTcnt at 
Vienna, hladrid, Versailles, the Hague, and making a 
series of tacks so skilful and so eflectnal that even at 
this distance of time it is impossible for a political 
reader not to follow them with some of the lively 
interest that is commonly reserved for our orra 
affairs. 

He read all the despatches that arrived or were sent ; ' 
he carried on an unwearied private correspondence of 
his own witli his brother and other agents at the con- 
tinental courts ; and he personally directed the whole of 
a long course of negotiations, as intricate and as delicate 
as any European statesman ever meddled ndth. It is 
important to remark that though Walpole was firmly 
decided th.at not an Englishman should he killed either 
to support Augustus in Poland, or to recover the Italian 
possessions of the House of Austria, he was too much 
alive to tlie immense difficulty of keeping England out 
of the war if it should continue, not to strain every 
nerve for the pacification of Europe. First, he contrived 
• gradually to secure from the com-t an unrviUing acquies- 
cence in his endeavoure, before departing from our own 
neutrality, to bring about a general peace. Nowhere 
was caution more necessary. “ Step by step,” he said, “ I 
can carry the king and queen perhaps the road I wish, , 
but if I ever show them at a distance, to what end ■ that 
road leads, the)’ stop short." Second, he laboured in 
the Cabinet, just as he was accustomed to do in 
Parliament, by reasoning, persuasion, and steady com- 
mand of the facts as they were, to convert his 
colleagues. For, says his brother in a casual .remark 
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of much significance in tlic controversy as to AVah 
polo’s arbitrary and dictatorial methods, “powerful as 
he was, ho never would let his own opinion, in 
matters of State, prevail against tho majority of 
them.” ^ 

Tho third and most exacting part of his task, besides 
holding back his own court and directing his own Cabinet, 
was to put such equal pressure now on the emperor, now 
on tho cardinal, noiv on the court of Spain, as would 
force them to an adjustment. Tho emperor was bent on 
recovering his footing in Italy ; tho queen of Spain, on 
securing Naples for Don Carlos, and his duchies for his 
brothers ; France coveted aggrandisement on her eastern 
frontier at the cxiionso of the Empire. Tho emperor 
was stubborn, proud, and dull. Flemy was naturally 
disposed to peace, but his hand was forced by colleagues 
with designs on Germany, and he was not without the 
duplicity of weakness. The queen of Spain was a furj'. 
The pensionary of tho United Provinces was a martyr to 
the gout, was rough, peevish, and unmanageable ; and 
tho other Dutch leaders were all suspicious and dis- 
tracted. Such were the personages with whom the 
British minister had to deal. 

As usual, AValpolo approached his difficulties step by 
step. Tho two maritime powers. Great Britain and 
Holland,’ held the kej^ of the position. Any hope of 
assistance from them would harden tlie haughty and 
warlike temper of Vienna. On this side it was necessary 
to force into the mind of the emperor, that on no terms 
could he expect aid cither from English or Dutch. On 
the other hand, the apprehension that the Dutch -(vould 
^ Coxo’b Mem. of Horace Wdl}>ole, t 328. 
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act v.-itli ligour wa': the strongest of the reasons wh}' 
France should come to honourable terms. If the mari- 
time powens should hold aloof, she would suppose her- 
self to have the Empire at her mere}-. It will ho seen 
how nice was the triple equipoise in which Walpole 
had to keep his loprcsentatioas at Yienua one day, at 
Versailles the next, and at the Hague every day. 

After this exercise of delicate pressure on the em- 
peror, a second leading object was to divide Spain from 
France. Each was in constant alarm lest tho other 
should come to an accommodation ivith Vienna, Wal- 
pole caused Franco to be assured that if she did not 
make peace, a marriage would be agreed upon between 
an Austrian archduchess and one of the Spanish princes, 
to the detriment and isolation of the interests of France. 
Spain, on the other hand, was discreetly infomed of the 
existence of secret communications between Versailles 
and Vienna. The scene is not particularly edifjdng to 
those who hope that politics are a branch of morals. 
Walpole’s part, at any rate, was upright and con- 
sistent He was no JIachiavellian, engaged in a selfish 
match of fraud and craft, but an honest statesman, 
Blriving at once for the best interests both of his own 
cmmtry and her neighbours. Instead of maldng Eng- 
land a party to a war in which she had not a shadow of 
concern, he made her the umpire and pacificator of 
Europe. In concert with Holland he submitted (1735) 
a plan of accommodation at the three courts. The plan 
contained no advantage to France, and so people laughed 
at it. Bolingbrohe, however, shrewdly observed that 
Walpole was no fool, and there must be more in it than 
yet appeared. So it proved, for Walpole had discovered 
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the design of France upon Loriaine, and that it might 
be possible for the emperor to find compensation in 
Tuscany. A now element of danger suddenly appeared 
in a quarrel between Spain and Portugal, but Walpole 
sent the British fleet to the Tagus as a hint of modera- 
tion to Portugal, and the mediation of England and 
France once more repressed an outbreak. After some 
months of further negotiation a general pacification was 
arranged. The Spanish Bourbon was installed in Naples 
and Sicily ; the Saxon elector was recognised as King of 
Poland; Tuscany, on tho death of the reigning giand 
duke, was to go to Francis of Lorraine, the destined 
husband of Maria Theresa; Lorraine on this event 
(which happened very conveniently in 1737) was to 
belong to Stanislaus for life, and then to be ceded to 
Franco. Our generation has seen the overthrow of this 
settlement — has seen the Bourbons expelled from Naples 
and Sicily, tho Austrians from Tuscany, and tho French 
from Lorraine : we do not need to bo told how much 
future trouble to the world was involved in the various 
arrangements of 1735-38. Walpole’s defence for the 
cession of Lorraine — that it was a province of which 
Franco had taken and kept possession in every war in 
which she had been engaged — was unsatisfactory, but it 
ma)' bo counted a sufficiently good defence for tho times. 
To modem sentiment there is something deeply repugnant 
in this insolent tr.ansfcr of whole populations, -with no 
more rcgai-d to race, to tradition, or to their own wishes, 
than if they wero flocks and herds in a cattle-market. 
The idea of a federal and independent Italy was not 
altogether unknown. But to attempt to found a foreign 
policy on nationality in the first half of the eiglitecnth 
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century, would have been generally deemed as impossible 
and as much of an anaciironism, as in the second half 
of the nineteenth it wonld be to exclude or to ignore 
nationality. No effort on the part of Great Britain 
could have averted territorial re-arrangement; it rrss 
something to effect it noth the least possible confusion. 

dN alpole for once got perhaps even more credit than he 
deserved. Carteret declared that he always thought 
Walpole the luckiest dog that ever meddled noth public 
affairs. Pultcney said it was a most fortunate event for 
England, and whoever had the honour of it, he was glad 
England had the benefit of it Bolingbroke put it that 
if the English ministers had a hand in the peace, thej’' 
had more sense than he thought they had ; and if they 
had no hand in it, then they had much hotter hick than 
they deserved. 

We now come to the most critical affair in Walpole’s 
career. Having successfully steered through foreign 
emergencies for so many years, in 1738 he encountered a 
storm in his own country, which all his address and 
persistency were powerless to quell, and which finally 
brought his power to destruction. The origins of the 
Spanish war of 1739 would furnish a long story. But 
the character of that war is described in a single sentence. 
It was, like the greater war of Pitt fifteen years later, 
what Adam Smith calls a colony quarrel,* and its object 
was to prevent the search of the colony ships carrying 
on a contraband trade with the Spanish main. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht a single British ship was allowed to 
trade with Spanish America. The annual ship became 
the colourable shelter of an extensive illicit trade con- 
r treatth of A'aliims, bk. iv. ch. 7. 
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sorts followed her, mkI she was inccssantl}' rcj)lonishcd 
with freah su]iplics ; while at the same tirac, under thin 
pretence of refitting and provisioning, other ships carried 
on smuggling operations wherever they could run a 
boat ashore. That all this was illegal, that Spain was 
warranted in search and capture, that occasional!}’ these 
rights ircrc harshly exercised in distant seas and under 
proconsuls too far off to bo under control by the Govern- 
ment at Madrid, and that this harshness was often pro- 
voked by the daring of the English traders, are all facts 
which a few yc.ars after the war hail broken out nobody 
could bo found seriously to deny. Burke says that it 
was his fortune to convei-so with many of Walpolo’s 
enemies, who stirred up tlio clamour against Spain as 
successfully as Burke himself in after years stirred up 
the clamour against France. “ None of them,” ho says, 
“ no, not one, did in the least defend the measure, or 
attempt to justify their conduct, which they as freely 
condemned as they would have done in commenting on 
any proceeding in history in which they were totally 
unconcerned.” ^ 

For the moment no justification was necessary. The 
merchants set the nation on fire with the tale of atroci- 
ties on the Spanish main. Gentlemen read letters to 
the House of Commons about seventy of our bravo 
s.ailors lying in chains in Spanish dungeons. “Our 
countrymen in chains!” cried a city alderman in. his 
place in Parliament, “ and slaves to Spaniards ! Is not 
this enough to fire the coldest 1 And shall we sit here 
debating about words and forms while the suflerings of 
our countrymen call londly for redress 1 ” Sea-captains 
* jriegicide PeaeCt vol. viu. 147 (ed. 1818} 
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came to the bar o{ the House and told — not on oath, 
and without liability to cross-examination — how free- 
born Englishmen were loaded ■\%’ith irons, fed on the 
mlest food, overrun with vermin, and driven to work 
like galley-slaves for Spanish taskmasters. The famous 
Captain Jenkins was produced to inform Parliament 
how, seven j-cars before, his ship had been boarded by a 
Spanish guarda-costa^ and his ear had been brutally 
tom off, with the taunt that be had better carry it to 
his king. On being asked what he thought when he 
foxmd himself in such ill plight, Jonldns replied, in a 
phrase which became the cry of the hour, “ I commended 
my soul to my God and my cause to my country.” The 
neat balance of the sentence has not the ring of the rough 
seafarer; but the literary prompter, whoever lie may 
have been, knew his business. \Micn the country 
suffers itself to be swept by sucli stories as these, it 
ceases to be rigorous as to evidence and proof ; the possi- 
bility of exaggeration and invention made no difference 
in the effect. Recital of cruelty is the surest means 
of rousing the passionate indignation of Englishmen, 
They are not inc.apablc of cruel ilectls themselves, as 
some deplorable episodes in Ireland and the East and 
West Indies have shown. Bttl to their honour it may 
he said that their sensibilities arc rc.adily touched ; and 
when, as in the present case, to humanity was added 
both national pride and commercial ambition, then, in 
the aklennan’s phrase, it wass indeed idle to talk about 
forms atid words, even though forms and words chanced 
to mean policy, legality, and international right. 

Walpole agreed mth the rest of the ptthlic that the 
conduct of the Spaiudi governors and captains deserved 
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the sharpest resentment, but ho believed that redress 
for the past and security for the future could be obtained 
by peaceable means. Ue knew that the fresh activity 
of the' guardships in Spanish America was connected 
with Spanish objects in Eru-ope, and bo had satisfied 
himself that these objects coidd be more surely handled 
by diplomacy here than by buccaneers there. He in- 
sisted that war with the nation with whom our trade 
was greatest, would do us more harm than anything te 
bo gained from it would do us good. He warned 
Parliament that France would certainly join Spain, and 
that, for various reasons, neither the emperor, nor 
Holland, nor Sweden would assist us. By these argu- 
ments ho gained time, and a preliminary convention 
was made with Spain. Plenipotentiaries were to meet 
at Madrid to regulate the future relations of the two 
countries in respect of trade and navigation, and the 
various other questions fn dispute. With unmeasured 
heat the Opposition denounced the convention, and re- 
echoed the passionate cry of the nation for war. Wal- 
pole declared th.at war would be unjust, impolitic, and 
dishonourable. He earned the Houso of Commons with 
him by a slender majority of eight and twenty, but 
public opinion went every day farther away from peace. 
The pith of the English demand was abolition of the 
right of search, and right of search was what Spain 
would not concede, and after nine years of war still did 
not concede. Appeal to national pride proved to bo a 
game at which two could play', and the insulting lan- 
guage of the Opposition roused in the people of Spain 
anger as hot against British buccaneers as that of English- 
men against Spanish guardships. The plcnipotenti.aries 
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met in M^y (1739), but itivas evident from the first that 
^Yar was incMtahle. The actual declaration was made 
in October, and was received in England witli a frenzy 
of enthusiasm, “Ah ! they arc ringing the bells to-d,ay,” 
said Walpole, “ they will soon be irringing their 
hands." 

Then why did not Walpole resign 1 He had declared 
the war to be unjust, impolitic, and dishonourable; he 
had predicted disaster and confusion as its result; he 
was surrounded by colleagues who did not share his 
views, and who thwarted, embarrassed, and intrigued 
against him ; neither court nor people went with him, 
and he was so conscious of the weakness of his position 
that he did actually and repeatedly press his resignation 
upon the king. Why did he not persist in it 1 That he 
was hound to refuse to have part or lot in a war which 
he believed, and had declared, to he unjust and dishonour- 
able it is wholly impossible to deny. This was not the 
case of the excise over agiiin. There the public rejected 
a boon which he bad gratuitously devised for them and 
proposed to them ; the country would be no worse off 
after its rejection than it was before ; the boon might 
be proffered again on another day. But to lend himself 
to an unjust and unnecessary war, was worse than if he 
had deliberately aided and abetted the South Sea 
scheme after denouncing it as fraught with national 
disaster. 

The case against Walpole is loo clear to deserve argu- 
ment, but we are curious for explanation. It is not 
always safe to suppose the lowest motives to be the 
truest, even in politics. Those who find the key to 
Walpole’s character in his thirst for power at any price 
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anil niidcr all eircuiiistances, liavo tlieir explanation 
rcaily-inade. It is Jiot a very plansible one, on the face 
of it. If the retention of power had been his only 
thought, it woiild, as he said, have been his intere.st that 
there should be war ; ' ho would have been safer if he 
had flung himself, as Pitt, Puitcncy, and the rest flung 
themselves, headlong into the current of public passion. 
But if ^Valpolc was, as we hold, a sound statesman, with 
clear vision and genuine public sjiirit, it is necessary to 
seek some other account of what was not only, on his 
own showing, connivance at a crime, but was a gross mis- 
calculation. As liolingbroko said, M'alpole was no fool. 
Considerations of real weight must have been present 
in his mind. Wo must remember, to begin with, that 
ho had passed his whole life in surmounting diflicultics, 
and bringing bad situations to good ends. He had not 
liked the Treaty of Hanover much bettor than ho liked 
the Spanish war, yet he had turned it to good account. 
So with many other transactions in which ho bad been 
engaged. “ I never he.ard,” ho said about this time, in 
a sentence which explains one groat source of his strength, 
“ i Ticver heard (hat ii is a crime to hope for the best.” He 
undoubtedly hoped that by remaining in ofTice ho would 
there bo best able to seize the first opportunity, or if 
not the first, then the second or the third, of finding 
for the avar, mistaken as it was, a speedy and a safe 
issue. Ilis adversaries were fully alive to this. One of 
their strongest charges against him was that ho bad no 
intention of making war in good earnest, and that he 
would cheat his own country by bringing the war to 
an end without forcing Spain to acknowledge the 
* Coxe, ch. 51, iv. 65, 
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right ot British vessels freely to navigate the American 
seas. 

Then, again, Walpole mnst have knoAvn, as the event 
so swiftly proved, that his opponents, as they then 
stood, were incapable of forming a strong government, 
of conducting a war with rigour or making a peace 
with skill, and that not one of them was comparable to 
himself in e.vperienco, knowledge, or ability, either as 
negotiator or administrator. Pitt as yet was only a 
declaimer, Carteret was a marvel of temerity and levity, 
and Pulteney, as we shall presently see, had neither 
nerve nor judgment for a crisis. Walpole might almost 
be excused for asking himself whether it could be his 
duty to leave the fate of his country to men who had 
shown themselves so recklessly unscmpulous and un- 
principled, and «ho were destined, as ho foresaw, to 
show themselves so profoundly incompetent. Finally', 
ho may, without any baseness, have felt some of that 
special allegiance towards the Idng, which within limits 
we regard as a virtue when shown towards friends and 
colleagues in a party. The king’s appeal, “AVill you 
desert mo in my greatest difficulties 1 ” was not one that 
after so many years of sendee Walpole could listen to 
with inditrerencc. That he should have made himself 
an accomplice in an unjust and mischievous foreign war 
in order to help George II, was like Mr. Pitt’s abandon- 
ment of the Catholic claim at the risk of a civil war to 
please King George’s grandson. None ot these plc.ss, 
however, stand good before the tribunal of history; 
they may explain, but they cannot extenuate this grave 
error in Walpole’s career, or efface the one rcrious stain 
on bis political reput-ation. 
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The death of the emperor in 17 40 was the signal for 
an immense outbreak of perfidy and rapine. Powers 
that had solemnly guaranteed the succession of his 
daughter to the hereditary dominions of her house, one 
after another poured troops into her provinces, and sot 
about the dismembement of Austria. Walpole urged a 
pacification between Maria Theresa and Frederick of 
Prussia, as the first step towards a union of Germany 
against the designs of France. But his counsels no 
longer commanded attention either at home or abroad, 
and in the great changes wrought by Frederick on the 
European stage, he did not surrive to play a part. 
■When Walpole fell, as Eankc truly says, “it was not the 
fall of an ordinary minister, but the fall of the political 
system based upon the first union of the house of Hano- 
ver with the Begcnt of Franco. It was a return to the 
policy then abandoned of war against Franco and the 
Bourbon interest in Europe, and that at a moment when 
these once more had the upper hand both by land and 
sea.” ' He had brought the parliamentary constitution 
safely through its perils, though it was destined to new 
perils at a later epoch from the vigorous and obstinate 
reaction under George HI; and the close of the consti- 
tutional movement at home left the way open for Pitt to 
conduct new enterprises abroad. 

1 Ranke’s History of England, v. 405, 



CHAPTER XI 

WALPOLE’S FALL 

Those who can Tccall the state of public feeling teward* 
the coalition. Government of Lord Aberdeen at the time 
of the Crimean W ar, will be able to realise the impatience 
and exasperation provoked by IValpolo towards 1740. 
The general sentiment could not then organise and ex- 
press itself with the extraordinary velocity and concen- 
trated force — a velocity and a force not without peril of 
their own — to which we are so accustomed in the present 
day. But the great career which was opened by the 
genius and character of Pitt a few years later, demon- 
strated that even then it was possible for the tide of 
popular passion and enthusiasm to shako and to vanquish 
both court and Parliament IValpolo had placed 
himself in a completely false position, in which he could 
neither guide nor check, neither satisfy nor resist the 
judgment, prepossessions, passions of the dominant 
orders and interests of the country. The national pride 
and temper were thoroughly roused. People h.ad bc- 
eotnapiNsfnundly fatigued with twenty years of gocxl sense 
it seems as if nothing wore so h.ird for a nation to sustain 
AS a long course of mere pmtlencc. Th.at spirit which 
its admirers call enterprise, adventure, and energy, and 
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ister’s refusal to come into his policy, but the staunchness 
of his character stood the test. “ I do not care for the 
Opposition,” he told Keucastle, “if all my serrants act 
together; but if they thwart one another, then indeed 
it will be another case.” The royal remonstrances 
could not abate the duke’s peevishness and restlessness. 
Violent altercations took place every day. “I oppose 
nothing," said Walpole on one of these occasions, “ I 
give in to everything, am said to do everj’thing, am to 
answer for cverythiug, and j'et, God Imows, I dare not 
do whatT tliink right. I am of opinion for leaving 
more ships of Sir Challoner Ogle’s squadron behind, but 
I dare not, and I ivill not make any alteration.” The 
archbishop pacifically proposed postponement of the 
question, but Walpole refused. “ Let them go,” ho cried, 
“ let them go.” A struggle took place on a vacancy in 
the Cabinet. In 1740 Walpole wished to make Lord 
Hervey Pri\')’ Seal. Tlic duke, to prevent the appoint- 
ment, asked Carteret whether he would take it. In the 
Cabinet he suggested that it should bo offered to C.ar- 
tcrek Walpole said he was not sure that it would bo 
accepted, Tlie duke replied that ho would answer for 
that “Oh,” cried Walpole, "I always suspected that 
you had been dabbling there, and now I know it But 
if you make such barg.ains, I don’t think myself obliged 
to keep them.” ITcrvcy iiad the oQlcc, and within a few 
mQnth^ when Wrdpole’s hour of danger carac, Hcr\-ey 
turned his back Upon him.’ In hi' memoirs ho has 
described a .scene between the two ministers at the end 
of a long meeting of the Cabinet which dc.sorvcs to be 
transcribed — 

‘ B. tv. in Mam., Ttls Jjim-.ry 1741, t 112. 
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“Just as Sir Kobcrl ^Val})ole \va<- upon his logs to go u«ay, 
the Duke of Newcastle sahl, ‘ If you plciise, I wouhi speak 
one wonl to you heforo you go’ ; to which Sir Robert \Vab 
polo replied, ‘ 1 do nut please, my loitl ; but if yon u ill, 
you must.’ — ‘Sir, I shall nut Irunble you long.’ — ‘Well, my 
lord, that's something ; hut I had rather not he troubled at 
all. Won't itkoep cold till to-morrow ?’ — ‘ Perhaps not, sir.' — 
‘Well, come then, let’s have it’; upon which tliey retired to 
a corner of the room, where his draco whispei'cd very softly, 
and Sir Robert answered uotbing but aloud, and e.iid notbiiig 
aloud but every now and then, ‘ Pooh 1 Pshaw ! 0 Lord ! O 
Lonl ( pray be quiet. My God, can’t you see it is over?”’ ' 

Tiic leaders of the Opposition had in 1739 taken the 
unwise step of seceding from the House, .as an expression 
of their di.sg«st .at the ruin which tlio minister wa-s 
bringing on the country. The House of Commous is 
the wor-st place in the world for coups-dc-(h'alre. Their 
Eeoession, liltc that of Fox and his friends, was a gro.at 
mistake, and when they perceived tlic difficulties that 
were thickening round tlieir rcdouhtablo opjionent 
they hurried hack. The Parli.amont had now ap- 
proached its last session, and both sides had their 
attention fixed on the general election. It was with a 
view of bringing on the topics of their whole case against 
the minister, that the Opposition in the beginning of 1741 
introduced in both Houses of Parliament their famous 
motion, that an humble address bo presented to his 
klajosty that ho would bo graciously pleased to remove 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert lYalpole, knight of the 
most noble order of the Garter, First Commissioner, 
Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of tlie Exciiequer, and 
one of his Maiest)'’s most honourable Prh'j' Council, from 
his Majesty’s presence and counsels for ever. The 
‘ Afemoirs, iii. 370, 371. 

<3 
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debate in the Commons (13th February 17 41) began at one 
o’clock in the afternoon in a crowded House. The pas- 
sages were thronged, and some members had even come 
down so earlj' as six in the winter morning to secure 
their seats. Sandys opened the assault, and on the 
same day Carteret made the same motion in the Horrse 
of Lords. Their topics were common. In foreign 
affairs the great article of charge was that the minister 
had abandoned our old and natural ally, the House of 
Austria, and raised up oim inveterate enemy, the House 
of Bourbon. In domestic affairs he had fraudulently 
mismanaged the South Sea settlement had failed to 
reduce the national debt, and had swollen the expendi- 
ture on Spithead esyjeditions and Hyde Park reviews, 
while his unconstitutional conduct had been seen in a 
standing army of unnecessary numbers, costly'’ and use- 
less squadrons, parliamentar 3 ' corruption, the erection of 
new and useless offices, a swollen civil list, heavy taxa- 
tion, and the dismissal of officers for voting against the 
excise scheme. These acts of profligate impolicy and 
maladministration were due to one who had arrogated to 
himself a place of French extraction, that of sole minister,* 
contrary to the nature and principles of the English 
constitution. Even, however, if no oversight, error, or 
crime were supposed in his public conduct, still in a free 
government "too long possession of power is dangerous.” 
It was not neccssarj’ to prove' liim gniltj' of specific 
crimes ; as things stood, the mere dissatisfaction of 
the people and their suspicion of his conduct were 

* Eiclieliea first .-iMuroed Uie quality of prime minister, and it 
ivas for long as odious in T ranee as ft bec.ame a century later in 
■England. See CEuvres tlti Card. Ect, i. 2S1 (cd. 1870). 
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sufficient causes for liis removal from the counsels of the 
Idng. 

The motion had no sooner been made than it was 
proposed that Walpole should withdraw, on the strength 
of a well-known practice of the House, that a member 
against whom an accusation has been brought should 
retire while his conduct is being inquired into. Both 
this, however, and the hardly less absurd amendment 
that ho should bo heard in his own defence and then 
witlidraw, were dismissed. After a long and vehement 
discussion, in which Pultency and Pitt were most con- 
spicuous in the attack, Walpole wound up the deb.ate in 
a speech which, so far as wo can judge from the con- 
densed report, was marked by an animation, comprehen- 
siveness, and dignity worthy of a great minister defending 
a long and powerful government of the affairs of a 
gre.at nation.^ 

Ho vindicated his foreign policy and his financial 
administration; taimtcd his enemies for reproaching 
government with pusillanimity if they did not interfere 
in foreign affairs, and with Quixotism if they did ; asked 
how he could answer charges that were not specific, and 
were substantiated by nothing more tangible than com- 
mon fame and public notoriety ; insisted that if ho had 
governed by means of corrupt and profligate expendi- 
ture, then King, Lords, and Commons for twenty years 
must all have been his dupes or accomplices, which 
was surely proving too much ; declared that the war had 
from the beginning been carried on with as much vigour 
as was consistent with our safety and our circumstances 

' The miimtes of the speech ate given hy Coxo, ch. 66, vol. iv. p. 
184. 
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when the war broke out ; and, finally, came to an end 
with a warm deuial of charges of gratifying personal 
ambition, usurping sole authority, grasping at emolu- 
ments or grants for himself, or placing those connected 
with him in posts of responsibility or tnist for which 
they were unfit. 

It is no esoteric secret confined to the precincts of 
Parliament, that a taunt, or a personality, or an appeal 
to any peculiar combination of parties, often goes fur- 
ther for pirrposcs of debate than cither lofty declamation 
or weighty reasoning. Walpole opened his speech with 
what was the most apt and vital part of it, a vigorous 
assault upon the composition of the assailing body. The 
Jaoobite.s, he said, distress the government they would 
fain subvert; the Tories contend for party prevalence 
and power; the Patriots, impatient for office, clamour 
for change of measures, but mean only change of min- 
isters. “ A patriot, sir ! why, patriots spring np like 
mnshTOOTOs ! I could raise fifty of them within the four 
and twenty hours. I have raised manj- of them in one 
night. It is but refusing to gratify an unreasonable or 
an insolent demand, and up starts a patriot.” 

The coalition which Walpole denounced, did not hold 
together until the dirision. The movement had been 
ill concerted. It was devised by some of the malcontent 
IVhigs, without consulting the Tories. Not even all 
the Prince of Wales's men voted. The most surprising 
event of the debate was the declaration of Shippen that 
he regarded the motion as only a scheme for turning out 
one minister and bringing in another ; that it was quite 
indifferent to him who was in and who was out; and 
that he would give himself no concern in the question. 
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Wien the time came, he and thirty-four of his friends 
walked out. Bolinghroke lost all patience irith virtue 
so maladroit. The conduct of the Tories, he said, is 
silly, infamous, and void of any colour of excuse. It was 
certainly hard to reconcile with their general conduct 
on other occasions. 

The motion was thrown out h}- 290 against 106 in 
the Commons, and 108 against 59 in the Lords. It 
was noticed that 600 members were present at the 
height of the debate, so that more than a hundred must 
have gone away 1101110111 voting. The majority was 
crushing so far as it went, but the Opposition had been 
able to state their inew of the issue before the consti- 
tuencies and their owners. As a Jacobite well said, it 
marked Walpole out to the nation. The advantage of con- 
centrating attention on a single personality, whether that 
attention be friendly or hostile, is a cardinal maxim 
among the mysteries of electioneering. That Walpole 
felt himself and his policy in deeper and more perilous 
waters than he had ever to face before, is certain. This 
was tlie time when his son drew that melancholy picture 
of him, almost the only melanclioly one there is — 

“ He who was asleep ns soon as liis head touched the 
pillow, for I have freciueiitly known him snore ere they had 
drawn his curtains, now never sleeps above an hour without 
waking ; and he, who at dinner always forgot he was min- 
ister, and was more gay and thoughtlc-ss than all his company, 
now sits without speaking, and with his eyes fixed for an- 
hour together.” 

It has even been contended, incredible as it may seem; 
that Walpole himself, tho most powerful defender of the 
Revolution, at this time made overtures to the Pretender. 
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It wll be allowed that very strong proof is needed to 
confinn a story so opposed to all the rational prohabilitiea 
of the case ; but the mystery ought not to be passed 
over, and Lord Stanhope is surely in the right when he 
censures Cose for omitting all mention of the document 
from which the myster-y arises, though Cose must have 
had it in his hands. The story is this. Among Walpole’s 
papers was found a letter from James, dated from Rome 
in Jul}' 1739, and endorsed in Walpole’s own writing as 
being an original letter, as having been addressed and 
given in Rome to Carte, the Jacobite historian, and as 
afterwards delivered to himself by Carte in September. 
The letter is a reply from James to some message trans- 
mitted to Mm by Carte from an important person in 
England, to the effect that this person wished well to 
James and his cause, and had it in his power to serve 
both. The message would seem to have asked fox the old 
assurances that the King, if restored to the throne, would 
protect the Church of England and inflict no vengeance 
on the Hanoverian princes. These assurances James 
was, of ceruse, perfectly ready to give, hut he evidentl}' 
distrusted the authenticity of the message. “ The message 
you bring,” he says to Carte, “ could not hut appear 
very singular and extraordinary to me, because you 
deliver it only from second-hand, and that I have no proof 
of your being authorised by the person in gpeslion, who can- 
not hut feel that it is natural for me to mistrust what 
may come from him.”^ Carte, we must rememher, 
though a strong and an honest Jacobite, was not a 
regular political .agent by profession j he was a student, 
and was at this time immersed in research for the pur- 
* StanLope's JTUl. of jBnp., iii. Apiwudii, 60, 61. 
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poses of his history of England. Part of that research 
he was at the moment industriously prosoc\iting in the 
royal archives in Paris, and no doubt ho made frequent 
ioumeys between the two capitals. But J.ames evidently 
felt it impossible to believe that a man of this stamp 
was likely to be chosen by Wali)olc as the bearer of so 
delicate and dangerous a communication. 

If the letter had not borne Walpole’s own endorse- 
ment, nobody would believe that it was lie to whom 
James roforred. Everybody would then h.ave taken it 
for granted that it was an intercepted letter, and that 
the reference was to one of the malcontent Whigs in 
opposition. As it is, two important facts arc to bo ob- 
served. The author of the message, whoever ho was, 
did not communicate his good wishes towards the Pre- 
tender direct to Carte, but to some third person. We 
are asked to assume, therefore, that Walpole, one of the 
wiliest of men, actually told somebody else to tell Carte 
that he mshed well to the Pretender, and had his interest 
at heart. Next, Carte was unable to satisfy James that 
ho had any authority to bring the message at all. 
In other words, these views, so absolutely irrecon- 
cilable witli every act and utterance of his life,- so pro- 
foundly important, so extremely dangerous, must have 
been thrown out by Walpolo fortuitously, gratuitously, 
aimlessly, and -without authority to anybody to convey 
them to the only man from whom he could expect any re- 
turn for these momentous confidences. The only document 
that we have, therefore, cannot reasonably be taken as 
good evidence for so startling a statement as that Walpole 
made overtures to the Pretender, either insincerely, with 
a hope of winning James’s support at the general elec- 
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lion (which was moro than two Tears oiF at the time 
o£ these overtures), or for any other purpose what- 
ever. 

Two hypotheses occur to us. The one is that "Wal- 
pole had nothing at all to do with the message j that the 
sender o£ it was somebody else in his camp ; and that 
Carte gave Walpole James’s letter to convince him that 
rrrave desisns were afoot, and that it was time for the 
minister to recognise Jacobite power and influence. The 
other explanation is that in conversation with Carte’s in- 
formant Walpole may have in general terms admitted 
the possibility, in the event of a %var and all the diffi- 
culties and complications of war, of a strong reaction 
setting in against the House of Hanover ; he may further 
have intimated the apprehension, which for that matter 
had never for twenty years been absent from liis mind, and 
was the basis of his whole policy, that ii the Pretender 
would make declarations in favour of the Church and 
against vindictive retaliation, be might have a chance 
of restoration to the throne of his ancestors. This was 
mere matter of opinion on the facts. . The Jacobite 
plotter was the most credulous being in existence, and it 
is easy to conceive that language of tliis Mnd, filtered 
through several channels, may have emboldened Carte 
to give James a message, in whose significance even the 
Pretender liimself, as his words show, did not for a 
moment believe. This is the explanation of the mysteri- 
ous paper, which seems to us to have fewest difficulties. 
Ho explanation can have so many as that which assnmes 
that Walpole entered into a dangerous intrigue for the 
hare chance of two or three votes. This is the most 
incredible of all, not merely because the intrigue would 
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have been disgraceful, but because he must have knovn 
that it would be hopelessly futile. 

The general election took place at midsummer (1741). 
The Duke of Argyll exerted all his influence against 
Walpole in Scotland, where the affair of Captain Porteous 
had not been forgiven. Then, as now, Scotland was 
almost unanimous, and only six out of the forty-five 
members were for the court. The twentj'-one boroughs 
of Coniwall, under Lord Falmouth and other patrons, 
proved almost as unfavourable. The Cornish Tories had 
made a vigorous attack in the election of 1734, but had 
failed ignominiously. They succeeded in 1741, partly 
because the Falmouth influence had gone over to them, 
and partly because the Prince of Wales now actively 
intervened, and his power, as Duke of Cornwall, of 
asserting dormant or disputable rights, was too danger- 
ous to be left out of account by these small corporations. 
dWien the time came, it was the Scottish vote and the 
Cornish vote that destroyed the minister. Walpole’s 
attempt to divide the coalition between the malcontent 
Whigs, the Tories, and the Jacobites, which had been 
successful in the House, failed in the country ; and the 
world behold the curious sight of all the influence of the 
Pretender being throrni into the same scale with all the 
influence of the heir to the throne. 

When the new Parliament met, Walpole’s friends 
were sanguine enough to look for a majority of forty, 
and they calculated that a good majority, like a good 
sum of mono}', tends to make itself bigger. In our time 
wo should know to a man, on the morrow of a general 
election, how the newly-chosen members would go, and 
whether they were for or against tlie Government of the 
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day. In the time of patrons and boroughmongers the 
caprice, the ambition, the selfishness of the individual 
had wider scope, and made calculation impossible. Hot 
a day was lost before the two hosts eagerly joined battle. 
On the address Pulteney made a grand attack, to which 
Walpole replied, as his party thought, with as much 
health, spirits, force, and command as ever. He showe'd 
that he meant to fight every inch. He flung aside 
the charge that he was answerable for all the public 
troubles. Was it he who had raised war in Germany, 
or advised war with Spain, or IdUed either the Emperor 
Charles or the King of Prussia, or been the advisor of 
Frederick or of the King of Poland, or kindled the war 
between Muscovy and Sweden 1 He had brought about 
not one of these critical events; but if they meant to 
turn him out, the sooner he knew it the better; and if 
any man would move for a day to examine the state of 
the nation, he would second it Chesterfield, he said, 
was right in telling the Lords that this was a time for 
truth, for plain truth, for English truth. 

The unresting sea itself is less inconstant than are 
the moods of the House of Commons. After their 
cliiefs defiant speech, ministerialists had flocked home 
to their snppem in brilliant spirits ; but when the serious 
work of deciding election petitions began on tbe follow- 
ing afternoon, they were promptly awakened to tlie 
dangers m front of them. Disputed returns were then ' 
decided not as now by a judicial tribunal, nor as in an 
interval between then and now by select committees, 

^ ^ whole House, and without a pretence of 
Fdicial impartiality. The petitions were settled by 
purely political considerations. The cng.agemcnt opened 
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■with a division on one of the Cornish petitions. Tlio 
minister won, but ho won only by seven out of four 
hundred and thirty-seven. The alternative of Downing 
Street or the Tower was thus seen to bo a startling 
possibility. The next trial of strength was the election 
of the chairman of committees. Excitement was raised 
to the keenest pitch, for there was an uncertain band 
whose votes would depend on their instinct for a majority, 
or who, if they could not trust their instinct, would ab- 
stain. In cither case the issue was doubtful. ISve 
great part}' dinners were held at two taverns, and after 
dining at six o’clock, the House met in that tumult of 
hope, fear, expectancy, confidence, indecision which on 
such high occ.asions quickens the pulse of the dullest 
and the coolest. The lobbies were crowded, for four 
hundred and eighty members out of a gross total of five 
hundred and fifty-eight voted. 

The tellers at last, amid breathless suspense, an- 
nounced the numbers. Walpole’s nominee was beaten 
by a majority of four. Pulteney and his men raised 
a great shout, loud, fierce, and long, — the exultant 
rebound after twenty years of unbroken defeat. For 
twenty ye.ars they had been fortified by the accession of 
one man of genius after another; for twenty years 
they had exliausted the resources of wit, passion, and 
power in debate; they had practised every manoeuvre 
in the .art of p.arliamentary tactics ; they had divided 
only once in a session, and they had harassed the foe 
with divisions ; they had taunted him with pamimony, 
and remled him for profusion ; they had held him up to 
contempt for clinging to peace, and to execration for 
running the risk of war; they had scourged him in 
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public prints, and stealthily sapped him at court ; and 
yet after tu'enty years of ingenious and relentless effort, 
only a few months before this night they had heen so 
baffled that they had actually marched away in the 
sullenness of defeat and despair, leaving their adversary 
smiling, composed, unhnrl, the master of the field. And 
now at last the spell was broken. They suddenly held 
their enemy at bajn They had no right to the stem 
joy of victors in a great public cansc, but wo cannot 
wonder that their exultation was the most boisterous 
that had ever heen heard within the walls of Saint 
Stephen’s Chapel, or that some of the wilder among 
them even reminded one another that foritj-oue was a 
date of ill omen for tj-rant ministers, — it was just a 
hundred years since patriots had brought the guilty 
Strafford to the hlook. 

The division lists began to fluctuate. For a few days 
after the first defeat^ the minister had small majorities. 
Government won by seven, by twenty-four, by twenty- 
one, then they lost by fonr, by one, — so nice was the 
balance. On the important question of the Westminster 
petition, their men were thrown out by a majority again 
of four. There was no baseness to which men did not 
stoop. A young Irish peer was brought in for Winchil- 
sea by the court. His competitor, though he had only a 
single vote at the election, presented a petition. The 
sitting member made a heroic speech, then went across 
to the Opposition, and promised if they would withdraw 
the Winchilsea petition, he would support them on the 
case of Westminster. Tliis single vote lost Walpole one 
of the questions connected with that decisive er'cnl. 
Even- point was fought, and the sittings were longer 
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tlian ever were known. Ilis opponents sMik so low in 
tlioir exasperation as to betliink themselves of Saturda}’ 
sittings, as an ingenious means of depriving him of the 
air and oxorciso without which ho could not live. Sir 
Eohort held to his post, and made speeches at four 
o’clock in the morning as strong and as full of spirit as 
his speeches had ever been. Uis sons hoped that as 
soon as he had gained success enough for honour, and 
made the majority secure, he would bo induced to quit 
the scene and end his career with some jmars of repose. 
But the veteran only laughed over the supper-table, and 
declared that ho was younger than any of them. 

The Christinas holidays anived before the struggle 
was over, and were busily spent in urging the consciences 
and interests of wavering members. Spirit ran so high 
both indoors and outside, that not oven the neediest 
member dared to offer his vote in return for a place, a 
pension, or cash dowa There wore over forty of them 
on whom neither side could count. Some of them gave 
first a vote for Opposition, then a vote for ministers, 
and the third time no vote at all ; and then the order 
of their conscientious rotation began afresh. Horace 
■VValpole had not long boon back from Rome, where they 
had been electing a pope j the intrigues among members 
of Parliament reminded him of nothing so much as the 
dealings of the cardinals in the sacred conclave. Such 
was the desperate tenacity of the minister, that ho 
actually wrong from the king permission to send an 
envoy informally to offer the Prince of Wales to raise 
his annual allowance from fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, to pay his debts, and to abandon all 
resentment and displeasure against him. Tlie Prince 
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replied, as Walpole miglit have been certain that he 
would reply, that he wordd listen to no such intimations, 
and that he desired to have no more of them until the 
retirement from power of the minister by whom he con- 
ceived himself tohave heensodceplj'affronted and injured. 

At the end of the recess, Pnlteney instantly retnmed 
to the charge with a motion for a secret committee of 
twenty-one to inquire into the state of affairs, to send for 
persons and papers, and to give the king their advice. The 
thimder rattled from every oratorical battery. Great 
speeches were made on both sides, including, besides Wal- 
pole and Pultene}', Pitt, Henry Fox, George GrenviUe,and 
Yonge. Yonge w.as the minister of whom Walpole said 
that nothing hut such a character could beep down 
such parts, and nothing but such parts support such a 
character. Yfhen the debate was over Pnlteney, who, as 
has been said, always sat on the Treasury bench, cried 
in admiration to Sir Eobert, “Well, nobody can do 
what yon can.” “ Yes,” replied Walpole, “ Yonge did 
better.” “Yo,” Pnlteney answered, “it was fine, but 
not of that weight with what you said.” The whip had 
been vigorous. With the ardour that in a parliamentary 
crisis knows no hounds, they had dragged men from sick 
beds, and brought up lame, halt, and blind. The minis- 
ter’s eldest son, as auditor of the exchequer, had a resi- 
dence that communicated with the House of Commons. 
He was sheltering two or three invalids there, until the 
question should be put. The patriots stuffed up the 
keyhole with dirt and sand, and the door could not be 
opened in time for the division. Wlien the division was 
taken the members who voted made up 503, the greatest 
number that had ever been in the House, and the minis 
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tcr’s mtijorily in what would now be obviously treated 
ns a strict vote of confidence, fell to three. It was evi- 
dent that ho was doomed. 

Immediately after the overthrow of Pultonoy’s pro- 
posal for a secret committee, the case of the Chippenham 
petition was brought forward. On the previous question 
the friends of the minister lost by one, and on a later 
division on the merits by sixteen. 'While the last divi- 
sion was being taken, Walpole, who knew what was 
going to happen, beckoned one of the members whoso 
seat was concerned, to come over and sit on the bench 
by his side. “ Young man," he said, “ I will toll you the 
history of all your friends .as they come in, one b}’ one. 
Such an one, I saved his brother from being hanged; 
such another, from starnng; such anoUicr, I advanced 
both his sons.” It was not in Walpole’s nature to take 
reverses at a tragic pitch — that fatal defect in political 
affairs, lie was free from all the cheap irony with which 
overstrained idealists find consolation for their own 
misreadings of human nature ; and the experience that 
“wo men are but a little breed,” neither soured nor em- 
bittered him. No statesman in history, not even Cavour 
after the crash of Villafranca, ever faced defeat more as 
a man should. This was the moment when Lord 
Morton wrote to Forbes: “Last week there passed a 
scene between Sir Eobort and me by ourselves, that 
affected me more than anything I over met with in my 
life. He has been sore hurt by flatterers, but has a great 
and an undaunted spirit, and a tranquillity something 
more than human.” ' Potter, the Archbishop of Canter- 

* Cullodcn I’ajicrs, 175, 11th Febraaiy 1742. See also 5tb 
January 1741-42. 
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bury, one nigbt at this time told Walpole that ho had 
been lately reading De Thou (an edition of De Thou had 
just been published in England in seven stout folios), 
and that he found a minister mentioned by him who, 
hawng been long persecuted by his foes, at last van- 
quished them, and the reason was qida se non desendf. 
Walpole was as good as the man in Thuamis. His 
nerve never gave way, but as he informed the Dulce of 
Devonshire, then in Ireland, “ the panic was so great 
among what 1 should call my own friends, that they 
all declared my retiring was become absolutely necessary, 
as the only means to carry on the public business.” 

Between the two divisions on the Chippenham 
petition, Walpole had made up his mind that all must 
be over. Subterranean communications were carried on 
with some of the old Whig leaders, and stipulations were 
made that Walpole should be screened from all extreme 
proceedings. The younger Whigs, with Pitt at their 
head, strove to make their own peace with the court by 
promising more liberal securities for the minister than 
Pulteney was ready to do. They, even undertook to 
answer for the Prince of Wales. Walpole always rated 
these aspirants at what was then their true political 
value, and declined the offer. That the offer should 
have been made, and on its rejection should have been 
followed by unmeasured onslaughts on the minister 
whom they had proposed to screen, is a good test of the 
sincerity of all their heroic censures. W^hen the arrange- 
ments with Pulteney were at last got into a fair train, 
Walpole sought an audience as St. James’s. The king, 
who had so bravely supported him against the violence 
of foes and the perfidy of friends, was deeplj’ moved ; 
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ho foil on the minister’s neck, wept, and kissed him, 
and Legged to see him {requentl}- ' Private intimation 
was sent to the Prince of Wales, and on the evening of 
Fehruaiy 2, 1742, wlicn the final division against him took 
place, Walpole ivalkcd aAvay for the last time out of that 
famous chamber, where for forty years he had laboured 
BO assiduously for the national good, whicii had witnessed 
BO many of his triumphs, wiiich had been the scene of so 
long and undaunted a struggle against the most fomid- 
ablo enemies, and for which finally he had acquired new 
prerogatives and an immovable supremacy in the con- 
stitution of the kingdom. 

The conllict began on the first of December in 1741. 
The House adjourned on the third of February, and on 
the ninth Walpole was created Earl of Orford. Besides 
this elevation it was arranged that ho should receive a 
pension of four thousand pounds a year ; the pension fell 
through until 1744, when Walpole was driven by his 
embarrassed circumstances to ask Pelham to obtain it for 
him — a reasonable favour which that plausible personage, 
who owed all to Walpole, granted with the worst possible 
grace. Tlie minister’s first wife bad died in 1737. 
Then ho married Mary Skerritt, with whom he had 
lived for several years, and who only enjoj'ed her new 
station for a few months. The child of this irregular 
union was norv, as part of the royal recognition of her 
father’s services, raised to the rank of an earl’s daughter, 
and kissed hands, amid some gibes, as Lady Mary 
Walpole. 

The drama did not end with Walpole’s resignation. 
Scenes of almost unparalleled confusion rapidly ensued. 

I H. W. to Mann, 4th Ecbraary. 

B 
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The victorious coalition fell to pieces in the very hotti 
of its triumph. Wyndham, who was justly described as 
the centre of union of the best men of all parties, had 
died on the eve of success (1740). They had no policy 
prepared, their tactics were not settled, and Pultenej', 
their leader, suddenly showed himself to be hopelessly 
bewildered and impotent The country had taken the 
declamations of faction for the language of sincere belief 
and honest intention, and the popular expectations were 
boundless as they were distracted. There was a great cry 
for justice on the minister, and people tvere indignant at 
the criminal’s audacity in daring to drive openly in the 
public streets. Others declared that they were not for 
Wood, but that wliat the nation wanted was a good place 
bill, a pension bill, and triennial Parliaments. Some 
were for the reduction of the civil list, for life appoint- 
ments, for abolishing regular troops. Others conceived 
the happily combined idea of doing away with all 
taxes, and carrying on the war Avith more mgour than 
ever. This wild«.babel of 1742 was the first example of 
the nemesis that awaits an Opposition that has been 
profligate in its promises. The bitteraess of the disap- 
pointment was all in favour of the Jacobites, because it 
made people despair of any redress of their giievances 
from Parliament, and turned their minds towards a 
restoration. ITe are familiar with this particular effect 
of unreasonable expectations in Prance in our orvn day. 
This was always the Walpolean issue: a parliamentary 
commonwealth, or a legitimist restoration. 

The one man who had a practical policy was the fallen 
minister, and his policy was the prosaic but very important 
one of keeping the TlTiig party together and continuing 
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the government in Wliig hands. That was what Burke 
meant by saying tliat Walpole’s whole theory of govern- 
ment was by the instrument of part}’ connection. That 
was, and is, the secret of rule by Parliament. ^Yalpole 
had quitted Downing Street, but it was his influence and 
address that still directed the contest. Pultene}’, to whom 
all looked as the head of the new government, on some 
scruple that he had once declared that he would never 
take emolument or office, accepted a seat in the Cabinet 
but declined a department. No statesman has ever 
made such an exhibition of infirmity as that of Pulteney 
in 1742. He told Lord Shelburne some years afterwards 
that there was no comprehending or describing the 
confusion that prevailed ; that ho lost his head, and was 
obliged to go out of town for three or four days to keep 
his senses.^ Yet it was not cour.age in the ordinary mean- 
ing that failed him. It was rather, as a contemporary 
obser.’cr said, a sense of shame that made him hesitate 
at turning courtier, after hamng acted patriot so long 
and with so much applause. He was shackled, more- 
over, by the stipulations into which ho had entered 
before Walpole’s retirement ; the feeling among his fol- 
lowers and in the countrj’ was too strong for him to let 
them be known, or to appear to act on them ; and it may 
be that he had no alternative but to stand in the back- 
ground until the first fierceness of the storm had passed. 
When that had gone, he found that his own chance was 
ruined, and he was never able to retrieve it. Though 
his action in this ffran rifmio was inexpressibly weak, 
his judgment was clear. His view was that the trunk 
of the government tree should bo Whig, but a few 
^ Life of SheXhiime^ i. 47. 
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Tories might ho grafted on it. The Tories, he told the 
king, knew neither arithmetic nor foreign languages, and 
therefore could not expect the first situations. The 
Tories themselves thought differently. Thej’ had quite 
enough arithmetic for quarter-day. They were all for a 
clean sweep, the obliteration of old parties, and govern- 
ment on a Broad Bottom, in which they should have 
their share. Bolingbroke hurried over from his medita- 
tions on the sweets of retirement and the blessings of exile, 
to share the day of glory with the men whoso plans he 
had inspired. The clever plotter found that it was he 
who h.ad been duped. The malcontent llTiigs bad no 
intention of dividing the spoil. The result of this 
discrepancy was in a few weeks a complete split between 
the two main sections of the old Opposition, the extinc- 
tion of Pulteney in a peerage, and the maintenance of all 
Walpole’s principal colleagues in office. Lord Wilmington 
was in name the head of the government, Newcastle, 
Hardwicke, Pelham, Yonge, all remained, and the only 
change of real importance .was the admission of Carteret 
to be Secretary of State with the direction of foreign 
affairs. 

The next question after the division of places was 
the punishment of the minister. There was much wild 
talk of impeachment, and articles were even prepared. 
But very little reflection showed that no crimes bad yet 
been brought home to the impenitent criminal, and that 
there was nothing firmer to stand on than the hollow topics 
of parliamentary invective. Then they foil bade upon a 
bill of pains and penalties, until they remembered that 
though such a bill might pass the House of Commons, it 
would certainly be tlirown out by the Lords, and might 
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not even receive the assent of the king. Walpole had 
no doubt done what he could to make certain of lus own 
securitj- from the old-fashioned vengeance on fallen 
ministci-s. All ended in the appointment of a secret 
comreittcc of the House of Commons to examine into 
the last ten 3 'oai's of Walpole’s administration. This 
bodj^ was finally composed of twentj'-one members, only 
two of whom were friendly to the incriminated man. 
Tliey set to work irith all the zeal of party and personal 
hatred, summoned agents, and ransacked papers. The 
papers disclosed nothing. Scrope, secretary of the 
Treasury, who knew more Treasury secrets than any- 
body else, would tell them nothing. He said he was 
fourscore years old, and did not care whether the last 
few months he had to live were spent in the Tower or 
riot ; the last thing ho would do should be to betray the 
king, and next to him the Earl of Orford. 

Walpole meanwhile only laughed at the secret com- 
mittee. Ho laughed at a tnily iniquitous bill which was 
brought in to aid the baffled committee, by giving an 
indemnity to anybody who would make discoveries as to 
the disposition of offices, or any payment or agreement in 
respect thereof, or concerning other matters belonging to 
the conduct of Eobert Earl of Orford. The Lords threw 
out this odious project. Of the proceedings of the secret 
committee enough has been said on a previous page (122). 
As a grand exposure of the fallen minister, it was gener- 
ally felt to have proved a complete failure. The mob 
had for a time daily carried his effigy in procession to 
the Tower. Horace Walpole one day ran up to one of 
these mobs to see what was the matter, and found a 
silly female figure, attended by three mock footmen, 
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and labelled “Lady Mary.” The popular fury and con- 
tempt soon died away. When Pulteney by a ruinous 
error of judgment allowed himself to be made Earl of 
Bath, public wrath found a new channel Walpole’s 
friends kept faith in a star which had been so long in 
the ascendant. His house was more crowded than it 
had erer been. One night in the summer (1742) bis 
son took him to Ranelagh. “ It was pretty full,” says 
Horace, “and all its fulness flocked round usj we 
walked with a train at our heels like two chairmen 
going to fight, but they were extremely civil and did not 
crowd him or say the least impertinence.” When he 
went to the lev6e, his former master could not conceal his 
delight at seeing again tha friend and author of so many 
good counsels, and the new ministers were in an agony 
lest the king should call him into the closet. They all, 
however, kept that fair countenance which often among 
political men hides such dismal emotions. They came 
and spoke to him, and he had a long and jomal talk ndth 
Chesterfield. Nobody seemed to bear anybody else malice. 
The Duke of Newcastle gave his colleagues a dinner one 
Sunday at Claremont ; the servants got drunk and the 
coachman tumbled off the box on the way back. Tliey 
were not far from Richmond, and the innkeeper told 
them that perhaps Lord Orford would lend them his 
coachman. So Walpole’s coachman drove Pulteney, Car- 
teret, and Limerick home. Carteret at a lev^e came up 
to thank him, the Duke of Newcastle standing by. 
“Oh, my lord,” said Walpole, "whenever the duke is 
near overturning you, you have nothing to do hut to 
send for me, and I’ll save j'ou.” 

Within a year of his fall the tide had begun to turn. 
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The public bad found out tbc imposluro. Thej drank 
Sir Eobort’s health in all tbo clubs in Ibo city, were for 
making him a duke, and straightway putting him hack 
at the Treasury. They saw all in distraction : no union in 
the court ; no certainty about the House of Commons ; 
Lord Carteret making no friends, the king making 
enemies, Jkir. Pelham in vain courting Pitt, Piiltency 
unresolved.* Tho common stor^' that Walijolo now 
retired to his plantations and his pictures in Norfolk, 
convcy.s a false impression. Ho was in fact only a 
degree less import.ant and less closely attentive to every 
turn of affairs, both at homo and abroad, than if he 
lind still been in office. Pelham and others of his col- 
Ic.agucs wont to visit him, and constantly corresponded 
tvith him. Wilmington died in 17-13, and after a 
struggle with Carteret, Pelham, acting at every step 
under the direct advice of Walpole, secured the first 
post in tho goverumonk His mentor from Houghton, 
adhering to his omi cardinal m.axim, warned him in 
characteristic language to confine liis colloagncs to 
one party, — “ Whig it with all opponents that will 
parley, but ’ware Tory.” Nor c.an we doubt that tho 
other nnaxim present to Walpole was that tho head of 
tho govonnnent should have commanding influence in 
tho House of Commons, and bo a member of it. Pel- 
ham’s administration l.istcd until his death in 1754. It 
narrowly csc.apod shipwreck almost before it left pork 
Civrtcrot, thinking himself tho ablest man in tho Cabinet, 
tried to carry all with a high hand, treated tho rest as 
ciphers, and trusted to his favour with tho king to bring 
him through. Give .any man the crown on bis side, 

* II. W. to Mann, 12tli October 1743, i. 275. 
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Carteret used to say, and he can defy everything. 
Walpole’s fall might have taught him hov shallow was 
his maxim. He is never sober, says Horace Walpole, 
his rants are amazing ; so are his parts and spirits. His 
colleagues fled to Walpole for shelter and counsel. By 
the beginning of 1744 the house in Arlington Street had 
again become the centre of affairs. Carteret and Pelham 
were his neighhoinrs, and from their windows watched 
the bustle at his door. “I know you all go to Lord 
Orford,” Carteret said, “he has more company than 
any of us — do you think I can’t go too 7 ” As we shall 
see, he did go. Tlie struggle between Carteret and 
the Pelhams was in one respect a counterpart of that 
which went on for the first twenty-three years of the 
reign of George HI, and marked the strenuous effort 
of the king to break the dominion of the Whig families. 
In another aspect it was a question of the coherency of 
Ciihincts and. the authority of the House of Commons. 
Carteret ignored the Cabinet, where he was outvoted by 
four to one, and he practically renounced the Cabinet 
grstem. A wit said of him that he would do better if he 
studied Parliament more and Demosthenes less. These, 
and his rash and unsound scheme.s in foreign policy, 
apart from all old memories, were good grounds why 
Walpole should never lend him the weight of his 
support 

Walpole throughout this difficult time behaved like, 
a man of honour and a faithful public servant "The 
Icing,” says Horace Walpole, “is not less obliged to Lord 
Orford for the defence of his crown, now he is out of 
place, than wlien he was in the administration. His zeal, 
his courage, his attention, arc indefatigable and incon- 
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ceivabic. Ho regards his oivn life ho more than when it 
was most his duty to expose it, and fears for everj thing 
but that.”^ When the king and Carteret were sorely 
pressed by tlie thunders of Pitt and Chesterfield against 
the Hanoverian troops, as well as by the tricks and vacil- 
lations of the Pelhams, it was Walpole who by the 
energy of his persuasion induced his friends to support the 
roj’al measures. He had sat for two 3'ears in the House 
of Lords without addressing them, but on an occasion 
(February 1744) when he thought they were neglecting 
certain information laid bcfoi'c them about the Pietender, 
he suddenly rose and made one of his finest and most 
animated speeches.^ He had not quailed before ministers 
when they were intriguing and hunting him out of power, 
and he braved unpopularity now, that they might use 
their power for the public good. The same men were 
plajring the same game against Carteret, as Carteret and 
they together had played against him. If any one asks 
how Walpole’s position had been more defensible towards 
his colleagues in the old Cabinet, than Carteret’s was 
now, the answer is simple; Walpole had a majority in 
the House of Commons, and when he lost his majority, 
he garm up his post. Carteret never had a majoritj’', he 
had not even a party. The Duke of Newcastle, said 
the king, is grown as jealous of Lord Granville (Car- 
teret’s new title) as lie was of Lord Orford, and wants 
to be first minister himself. Pelham was jealous both 
of Granville and of his own brother, the duke. At last 
the struggle in the Cabinet grew too fierce to bo 
prolonged, and the Pelham faction informed the king, 

* H. tv. to JlaTin, IGHi Febrwiry 1744, i. 290. 

- Coxe. cU. 62, ir. SS3. 
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just as GoclolpHn and Marlborough had informed 
Queen Anno in the case of Harley in 1T08, that he 
must make his clioice. The king in his distress sent for 
Walpole, who was then at Houghton, suffering miseries 
from stone. This move was almost certainly suggested 
by Lord Granville, — strange illustration of the irony of 
politics, for he was the man who had made the motion 
only three years before, that Walpole should be removed 
from the Idng’s counsels for ever. Walpole discouraged 
reliance on Granrille, as ho had systematically done in 
the days of Queen Caroline, and sent messages to urge 
the king to abide by the wishes of the majority in 
the Cabinet. After an excruciating journey he found 
himself at Arlington Street. All the politicians flocked 
to his house, and thought he must speedily be minister 
again. 

The political battle was settled, as Walpole would 
have had it settled, against Granville. The Pelham 
interest, aided by the influence of Walpole, was pre- 
ponderant in the House of Commons, and tliis was now 
tho decisive consideration. The boroughmongers had 
forced the king to give up Walpole, and now they forced 
him to give up Granville. They patched up a coalition 
with the patriots, humoured Pitt and eventually over- 
came the king’s reluctance to admit him to office, and 
formed that Broad-Bottomed administration from which 
every national blessing was fondly expected. Before 
many months had elapsed an insurrection broke out in 
the royal closet. The ministers tried to coerce the king by 
bringing seals, staves, keys, and commissions, and resign- 
ing in a body. Granville and Bath attempted to form 
an administration (March 1746). It lasted, as the wits 
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said, forfcy-ciglit hours, seven minutes, and eleven seconds. 
All wont swiminingl}', until they found tliey had for- 
gotten one little point, and that was to secure a majority 
in either House of Parliament. The old band returned 


in triumpli. Granville laughed and drank, oivned it 
was mad, but would do it again to-morrow. He was 
even daring and senseless enough to advise the king 
to go down to Westminster, and remonstrate from the 
throne with Lords and Commons assembled, against the 


usage that he had received. These were the men who had 
led the opposition to the gi’cat administration of Walpole. 

To him the drama, in which he had long played a part 
so staunch, so manly, and so serviceable to his country and 
to Europe, was no longer an object of concern. He sub- 
jected himself to extraordinary and terrible treatment 
for his cruel malady, bore its torments ivith fortitude, 
_ retained his clearness of judgment to the end, and at 
length with little pain expired on hlarch 18, 174o. 
His remains were conveyed from Arlington Street to 
Houghton, where they rest, like those of Edmund Burke 
at Beaconsfield, without commemorative monument or 


name. 
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iimotrncc been dreaming, but “a dirty intrigtio of lovt 
ambition,” 

There wa.i a inomcnl rvbcn Waljwlc to bare 

ajipreb.cndfd rsnous danger from Bolingi>rokc. 
same intbionccs ihal bad fon’cd tbo minister to assent to 
bis return, were actively at work to procure his admission 
to piju cr. Tbo matter is very obscure, and pcrliaps is now 
bardly worth unravelling, even if it were possible. Tlio 
authority of the mistro.ss over tbc king, and tbo weight 
of Bolingbroke’s bribes with tbc mistress, wet c certainly 
thought by Walpole to constitute a standing peril, and 
tbo fluctuations of Hanoverian policy and interest tin- 
doubtedly opened a field admirably suited to Boling- 
broko's genius for iulriguc. He took tbo bold step of 
insisting that tbc king should give bis enemy an audience 
and bear all that be had to say. As might have boon 
expected, mercurial plausibilities svere little calculated 
to move tbc saturnine mind of the king. “ Banaidks, 
Ugaklhs,” he answered, when AY.alpolo asked him svbat 
Bolingbroko had said. BoUngbroko resembled Dc Betz 
in genius for intrigue, though far inferior to him in 
intrepidity and courage, and so now, just .os Do Betz, 
when he fout^d himself repnlsed at court, directed all bis 
passion and bis bate against jMazarin, Bolingbrokc made 
tbo destruction of Walpole the object of his life, to bo 
effected by calumny, by wit, by invective and ridicule, 
by every appeal to the selfisbucss of bad men and tbo 
unguarded prepossessions of the good. 



CHAPTER V 


Till-; COUIIT 

An event now occiUTcd which wns by many confidently 
expected to bring 'Walpole’s career as minister to an 
end. In the summer of 1727 George I. died on the 
road to Hanover. The nows found Walpole in his 
rnr.al villa at Chclscx He instantly rode off to Rich- 
mond as fast as he could, to announce to the new Idng 
what had happened. The prince always retired to rest 
after his mid-day dinner, and there Walpole found him. 
For some time ho disbelieved the news, and refused to 
got out of bed to be told that ho was king, as stubbornly 
as Bamardino in the play refuses Abhorson’s summons 
to rise and bo hanged. tWicn ho was at length com 
tdneed that his father was dead, lio dismissed the 
minister with a curt command to seek Sir Spencer 
Compton at Chiswick, and from him to take his direc- 
tions. This was what Walpole had expected. His 
fidelity to the interests of his former master had appar- 
ently ensured the enmity of his successor. As the son 
hated his father, he could not well love his father’s most 
trusted adviser. 

Compton was a younger son of the family of North- 
ampton, and had been Speaker in three Parliaments 
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In Uiis capacity lie ha<l been siicccKsInl and popular, 
and had shown some resource. "When a member de- 


sired that order might ho kept, for he had a right, to he 
hc.ard, the Speaker would make the ingenious rejoinder, 
^0, sir, j'ou have a right to sjieak, but the House have 
a right to judge whether they will hear you." Besides 
being Speaker, he bad been the piince’s treasurer ever 
since his arrival in England. His selection to be the ' 
non minister would therefore have been natural ; but 
the old men were not displaced at once, and before 
many days were over the king made up his mind not 
to displace them at all At the time of the accotnmoda- 
tion between the old king and his son, seven years 
before, IValpolc seems to have had as much influence 
ndth the Princess of M' ales as ho ever acquired over her 
as queen, ' and the now circumstances may well liave 
retdved old impressions. 


At first, things at the new court underwent the 
change of face in which satirists of every age and 
tongue rejoice. Leicester House, in the old king's life- 
time, lad been slumned like a city stricken with the 
plague; all at once it became thronged from mom- 
mg to mgbt Walpole, whose steps had so long been 
dogged by a mob of toadies and placebunters, now made 
vacancy wherever he turned. Compton held levees, 
crowded by men who had sworn in prose and verso 
that no adveme fate should ever separate them from 
Sir Eobert. The new king’s feelings towards the three 
pnncipal men m his father’s government had never been 
coiicealed. Walpole he was accustomed freely to de- 
scribe as rogue and rascal; tlm Duke of Newcastle was 


* Lady Cowper’s Diary, under date 1720. 
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an impertinent fool ; and Townshend a choleric block- 
head. Yet the experience of a few daj's was enough to 
sho^7 the king that the rascal, the impertinent, and the 
blockhead were the three best servants that he was 
likely to find. Compton’s incompotency was manifest 
within four and twenty hours. He had, moreover, com- 
mitted the indiscretion of making the new king’s wife 
his enemy by paying court to the mistress, and he 
was the first to find that the enmity of the new 
queen was invariably fatal to its object. But still 
more important causes worked for the retention of the 
old ministry. 

The most formidable danger to bo apprehended, alike 
for English and for Hanoverian interests, was any 
change in the friendly attitude of France. Happily 
Cardinal Floury saw no reason why the substitution of 
George II for George L should affect the interests or 
policy of France. He explained his views to Horace 
Walpole, tho British ambassador: France would hold 
firm to all her eng.agoments as one of tho allies of 
Hanover, if tho new lung would adhere to tho system 
of his father, and to tho old principle that the common 
security of tho two countries lay in steadfast union. 
Floury, moreover, sensibly assuring tho ambassador that 
more would bo done in a couple of days of conversa- 
tion than by volumes of despatches, urged him to repair 
at once to London and laj' his views before the king. 
Wlien Walpole arrived, the king began by scolding him 
after his usual manner for quitting his post without 
leave. Then, when the preliminary hlustering was over 
and the canlinal's letter was produced. King George 
was too acute not to see what good nows the ambassador 
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bad brongbt, and at the samo time how much easier 
it would be to steer the same course it the same minis- 
ters remained at the helm. 

The delicate oponation of fixing the amount of the 
civil list turned equally in Walpole's favour. Tlie 
Whigs out of jilacc, regarding office as the object of 
a parly auction, strove to outbid the Whigs in place. 
Kow this was a sort of play at which Walpole was 
not easy to beat. Compton proposed that the queen’s 
jointure should be settled at GO, 000?. ; Walpole officred 
to ask Parliament for 100,000?. The grant to the 
late king had been 700,000?. a year. Walpole gave it to 
be understood that he would put it at 800,000?., and 
at this sum it was finally settled. The king, in the 
conversation with Walpole in which these terms were 
discussed, took him by the hand and said, “ Consider, 
Sir Eobert, what makes me c.asy in this matter will 
prove for your ease too ; it is for my life it is to be 
fixed, and it is for yom- life.” 

Before the courtiers could guess what was going 
on, Compton had, with tears in his eyes, declared his 
incapacity for so arduous a trust, and Walpole and 
Townshend were once more reinstalled. As Walpole 
drove through St James’s Square, he saw Sir Spencer 
Compton's house besieged by people of all ranks eager 
to worship the rising sun. “ Did you observe,” he said 
to, a friend, “how my house is deserted, and how that 
door is crowded with carriages 1 To-morrow this house 
will be deserted, and mine will be more frequented than 
ever.” Before the secret was out, his wife went to pay 
her respects at Leicester House. She could not, says 
her son, make her way between the scornful hacks and 
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sharp elbows of the fine people who had a few days 
before been her steadfast devotees. Wlion the queen 
called out, “ 1 think I see a friend/’ and beckoned her 
forward, everybody eagerly made way ; “ and as I came 
back,” said Lady Walpole, “ I might have walked over 
their heads if I pleased.” It is not surprising that 
Walpole failed to take exalted views of human nature ; 
at least he, had good sense and breadth of mind enough 
to keep clear of a cheap and shallow misanthropy. 

The remarkable woman who now made her first ap- 
pearance on the stage of great aft'airs was to play an 
important part in Walpole’s career. Caroline of Anspach 
came of a branch of the house of Brandenburg. Having 
lost her father early, the young princess was partially 
brought rrp in Berlin. There, in the society of Sophia 
Charlotte — the friend of Leibnitz and so inquisitively 
curious that, as Leibnitz said of her, she would know 
even the why of a why — she acquired that keenness of 
mind for speculative subjects, and that respect for learn- 
ing and learned men, which distinguished her from the 
rest of the gross and unlettered representatives of the 
Hanoverian stock in England. Slio possessed by nature 
the same cheerful, brisk, curious, acute, and stirring char- 
acter, as both the queen, Sophia Charlotte, and her 
mother, the old Elcctrcss Sophia. She sometimes re- 
c.alls, too, Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, the niece of 
the Elcctress Sophia and cousin therefore of George 11, 
who mairied the brother of Louis XIV, became the 
mother of the Begent- Orleans, and watched for so 
many years with shrewd, honesty amazed eyes the 
strange distractions and devilries of her rile husband 
and her corrupted son. Queen Caroline’s life, like the 
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ham, his pupil and successor, it was said that until ha 
lost his temper he could never exert his reason. Walpole 
was the verj’ opposite. He once lost his temper at a 
Cahinet, hut he immediately broke up the meeting, 
remarking that nobody was fit for business with a 
rufded temper. Even Johnson, who thought that the 
first Whig was the Devil, and who always took care in 
reporting the parliamentary debates that the Whig dogs 
should have the worst of it, still admired Walpole for 
his placability, and admitted that he was a fine fellow. 

A contemporary story gives a singular glimpse of the 
easy terms on which Walpole stood with men who every 
day denounced him as the vilest of wretches. Pulteney, 
though he had seceded from the regulars of his party, 
supposed, childishly enough, that the Hrtue of WTiig 
principles would remain in him if he continued to sit on 
Whig benches. One day, 

“ Ifr. Pulteney, sitting upon the same bench with Sir 
Robert W aipole in the House of Commons, B.aid : ' Sir Robert, 
I have a favour to osb of you.’ ‘ O, my good friend Pul- 
tency,' said Sir Robert, ‘what favour can you have to ask of 
met' ‘It is,’ E.iid Mr. Pulteney, ‘that Dr. Pe-aree may not 
suffer in his preferment for being my friend.’ ‘ I promise 
you,’ returned Sir Robert, ‘ that he shall not.’ ‘ Why, then, 
I hope,’ said klr. Pulteney, ‘that yon will give him the 
deanery of Wells,' ‘Ko,’ replied. Sir Robert, ‘I cannot 
promise you that for him, for it is already promised.’ ” ^ 

Walpole gave Pultency’s friend another deanery, and 
Pulteney, thinking gratitude for private favours a higher 
virtue than regard for the public weal, wrote to the new 
dean to vote for Sir Robert’s man if there should 

’ Core, cb. 39, Ui. id. 
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be a contest at Winchester.’ The honliomie of the 
House of Commons is very superficial, and there was 
nothing to prevent Pulteney, after writing to his dean, 
from fulminating against the enormities of Waljiole in 
buying votes by conferring places. 

Like his father before him, Walpole was a lover of 
company. There are few more curious pictures of con- 
viviality under difficulties than that of George L, after a 
morning’s hunting at Richmond, di'inking punch and 
talking dog Latin with Walpole all the .afternoon. The 
minister was not a drunkard, as Harley, Carteret, and 
Daniel Pulteney all were. Though he probablj’ consumed 
a quantity that in modern opinion would constitute a 
hard drinker, he was too laborious and systematic a 
Worker all his life to have been habitually addicted to 
gross excess. The vast augmentation of public business 
since his day, due to extension of dominion, to immense 
increase of population, to rapidity and multiplicity of 
communications, to the vigilance of the newspapers, and 
to the boundless activit}' and exactingness of a reformed 
House of Commons, has doubtless made a great difference 
in Uje weight of ministeri.al burdens. Still there will 
alwjvys bo industrious ministers and lazy ministers, 
whetlier the work of "the department be heavy or light; 
and Walpole was one of the most industrious mim'sters 
that over sat in Downing Street." Som^e of his industry 

’ Quoted from Pearce by Coxe, cb. xxxix. iii. 46. 

* At this time the bouse, which is now Ho. 10 Downing Street, 
Was then the only official residence in that famous purlieu. It 
tclonged to the Crown, and Bothmar, the Hanoverian Jiinister, 
lived in it. 'When Bothmar died, George II wished to make Wal- 
pole a present of it. Walpole refused it as a personal gift, and they 
agreed that it should for the future always go uatli the offices of 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchetjuer. 



